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COTTONSEED CRUSHERS MEETING 


Little Rock Convention Another Success to Credit of Association—Reports Show 
Active and Effective Administration - Papers Highly Valuable— 
Arkansas Hospitality a Feature. 


If atmosphere has anything to do with it, 
Inter-State 
Association fortunate in the 
of Little Rock, Ark., as the place for holding 
its fourteenth annual meeting. 

Little Rock, like the State of which it is 
the capital, appears to be entering upon a 


then the Cottonseed Crushers’ 


was selection 


new era of enterprise and prosperity, with 


boundless possibilities ahead for develop- 


ment. The atmosphere is permeated with a 
spirit of energy and optimism which appears 
to affect everyone coming within its limits. 
This may account in a measure for a new 
lease of life which the Inter-State Associa 
tion appeared to take on with the holding oj 


this Little Rock convention. 


Optimistic Spirit. 

The past year in the cottonseed products’ 
industry has been one of wonder and change 

a kaleidoscopic twelve months—the net re 
sult of which has been to leave the industry 
gasping with astonishment perhaps, but cer- 
tainly hopeful for immense things for the 
future. This hopeful, optimistic tone per- 
vaded the Little Rock mecting, and the sur- 
roundings of the occasion were fertile for 
the development of great actualities. From 
what visitors to Little Rock heard there is 
nothing that cannot be produced in Arkansas, 
nothing impossible of accomplishment 
there. Absorbing this spirit of indomitable 
enthusiasm, men in the cottonseed products’ 
industry began to think there was nothing 
impossible in their own industry. Develop- 
ments of the past year have given them 
ground for enthusiasm for the future, and 
this Arkansas fillip was just the thing to 
let it loose. What was heard at the con- 
vention indicates that much has been ac- 
complished in and for the cottonseed prod- 
ucts’ industry during the year, but that in- 
finitely more is ahead to be accomplished if 
the trade will simply reach out and take 
what is_ theirs. 

Even with no organized campaign to ex- 
yloit its merits. American cottonseed oil has 
reached the point in 1910 where it has be- 


and 





(Staff Correspondence by Telegraph) 


come too valtabie tor any buae edible pur- 


poses. That it has sold for iis value the 
trade has believed, and now they are inclined 
to regard their figures as 100 per cent. too 
that. 


fertilizer and then an animal 


modest at first a 


feed, has this 


Cottonseed meal, 
year given signs that it will take its place 
With these and 
other equally wonderful possibilities in sight 


as the coming human food. 


for the by-products of the cottonseed, it is 


not surprising that a_ spirit of optimism 
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should prevail. The convention was marked 
by this feeling of enthusiasm and by a spirit 
of harmony and desire for 


which, if backed up by the energy which 


co-operation 


converts desire into accomplishment, will 


send the industry far on the road toward 
that pre-eminence among American industries 


io whieh it feels itself entitled. 


The programme arranged was admirably 
suited to the spirit which prevailed. The 
attendance at the convention was surpris- 
ingly large considering the distances many 
had to come, and the visitors heard addresses 
which in almost every case breathed the 
spirit of optimism and of co-operation which 
have been referred to. Speakers told how 
necessary it was for cotton oil men and farm- 
ers to get together and work for the com- 
mon good, and instead of taking these state- 
ments as mere platitudes the cotton oil men 
appeared to have seen a new light as to their 
value, and to be willing and eager to adopt 
the suggestions. 


Oleomargarine Contest. 

The fight for the protection of interests 
of which the cottonseed products’ trade is a 
part, has been waged actively of late, and 
reports of progress made aroused unwonted 
enthusiasm. The contest at Washington in 
behalf of oleomargarine and the campaign 
all over the country in its behalf, show that 
a new spirit is abroad. The part the cotton 
oil people have taken in the battle was re- 
ported on at the convention by the associa- 
tion’s legislative committee. The report was 
received with evidences of gratification, and 
the appreciation of things accomplished was 
in a measure shown by the action of the con- 
vention in electing to honorary membership 
in the association the man who was at the 
head of the campaign at Washington, Geo. 
T. McCarthy, publisher of The National Pro- 
visioner. The association showed its con- 
tinued interest in this oleomargarine fight 
by endorsing fully the action of its legisla- 
tive committee and the militant attitude of 
the head of that committee, J. J. Culbertson, 
of Texas, who has done such telling work in 
the campaign, and whose statement before 
the House Committee at Washington was 
the ablest document ever presented in the 
history of the oleomargarine fight. 


Cottonseed Flour. 
Cottonseed flour was the prize baby of this 
convention, and its christening was a func- 
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tion attended by enthusiasm. By formal 
resolution of the association all cottonseed 
flour hereafter manufactured with which any 
member has anything to do will be labeled 
“Allison’s Cottonseed Flour.” As Graham 
named the brown wheat bread, so Allison be- 
comes the historic father of the wonderful 
new staff of life made from the cotton seed. 

If there are any cottonseed products left 
under the new dispensation, for distribution 
abroad, the field will be well prepared 
through the efforts of the government’s spe- 
cial agent, Julian L. Brodé, of Memphis, 
whose voluminous report on his foreign in- 
vestigations, read at the convention, was a 
marvel of insight into foreign trade possi- 
bilities, as well as a literary production of 
When Mr Brodé gets through 
there will be nothing left to know about 
foreign fields, and no possible opening capable 
of exploitation for the benefit of the trade 
to which attention has not been called. 


high value. 


Press Cloth Enterprise. 

The press cloth factory proposition, re- 
ported on by the committee, aroused no strife 
at this meeting, though there was a spirited 
debate and some clearing of the atmosphere 
which will be beneficial for all concerned. It 
appears that the factory will be built, that 
ample capital has been provided, and that 
many men and milis in the association have 
taken stock in the enterprise. 

Publicity was again a text on which many 
a pointed sermon was preached. It is hard 
for individual interests to see the value of 
paying out their money for the general good, 
but when a few pitiful dollars like these 
devoted to the association publicity work in 
the past accomplish so much as these have 
accomplished it appears that there is ground 
for President-elect Taylor’s emphatic state- 
ment that “A hundred thousand a year is 
too little to devote to publicity,” and that 
Jo Allison’s peroration: “Gentlemen, I plead 
with you, do not turn your backs upon the 
rising sun,” has in it even more truth than 
poetry. Suffice it to say, the convention 
turned down with a yell the proposal to 
abolish the Bureau of Publicity. 

President Allen’s administration was one 
of achievement, of which this veteran has 
cause to be proud. That he was unable to 
be present, because of the death of a near 
relative, was as great a sorrow to the mem- 
bers as it was to their president, and the 
silver service sent to him was only a token 
of the regard in which he is held by the 
trade. His successor, the youngest president 
the association has ever had, Ben Taylor, of 
South Carolina, promises to be one of its 
most energetic executives. 

New York Next Year. 

The association violated an established 
precedent in indicating by unanimous vote 
its desire that the Executive Committee 
select a certain city for the next meeting 
place. The enthusiasm over the invitation 
from New York City for the 1911 convention 
indicates a record-breaking attendance next 
year when the cotton oil trade of the New 
York Produce Exchange will act as host to 
the men of the South. But even the famous 
New Yorkers will have to hustle to beat 
Little Rock’s record. The entertainment 
there was unbeaten for lavishness, variety 
and continuity, and the quality of Arkansas 


hospitality never can be excelled, were New 
York ten times as big and rich and attrac- 
tive. Colonel H. F. H. Eberts and his whole- 
hearted lieutenants have put feathers in their 
caps that New York will have to jump high 
to snatch away. 

Changes in the trading rules made at the 
ccnvention were not of great importance. A 
detailed account of the new rules adopted 
will be found in the report of the proceed- 
ings hereafter. The association enters the 
New Year with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, B. F. Taylor, Columbia, S. C.; vice- 
president, R. L. Heflin, Sherman, Texas; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Robert Gibson, Dallas, 
Texas. 


FIRST DAY 


Tuesday, May 24, 1910. 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion was called to order by the chairman of 
the local Committee on Arrangements, 


H. F. H. Eberts. of Little Rock, at 10:25 
a. m. Tuesday, May 24, in the handsome and 
commodious new convention hall of the 


Hotel Marion. 

MR. EBERTS: Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation. As chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee it is part of my pleasant duty 
to call this convention to order. It may not 
be out of place to say that the gentleman 
who will deliver the invocation first saw 
the light of day where your Association first 
saw the light, at Nashville, Tenn. I beg 
leave to present the Right Reverend John B. 
Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 

BISHOP MORRIS: We praise Thee. O God 
of Light, Wisdom and Justice, by whose 
authority all laws are enacted, and judg- 
ments decreed, that Thy holy spirit will 
endow, with counsel and fortitude, these Thy 
servants, assembled in Thy name. Direct 
their deliberations and let the light of Thy 
divine wisdom shine forth in all their pro- 
ceedings, so that whatever they may do or 
say will redound to Thy glory and enrich 
Thy people. (The Bishop then recited the 
Lord’s Prayer.) 

CHAIRMAN EBERTS: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the Hon. George W. Donaghey, Gover- 
nor of Arkansas, will now deliver the address 
of welcome on behalf of the State. 


Address of Welcome by Governor Donaghey. 


GOVERNOR DONAGHEY: Ladies and 
Gentlemen and Members of this Asso- 
ciation. I wish to congratulate you very 


much for the magnificent attendance you 
have. I wish to congratulate you on another 
proposition, and that is the attendance here 
of the business men and men interested in 
the business interests of the country. You 
belong to the class of men that I love, the 
men who do things. If there is anything in 
this world that I object to it is the sickly 
complaint of a large contingent of men who 
say they have no chance to do anything. 
(Applause.) My motto is, “Do what you 
have to do with what you have to do it 
with.” Don’t fail to do it. (Applause.) 
Don’t put off for the morrow what you can 
do today. Set your watch ten minutes fast, 
and keep up with it. (Applause.) 

You have come here to consider the inter- 
ests of your Association, the interests of the 
by-products of cotton production. Or, in 
other words, the interest concerning the cot- 
tonseed production of the country. Now, 
then, it may seem strange to you, though 
I know many of you have seen the same 
thing, that I am going to tell you about. I 
have burned cotton seed to get it out of 
the way. When I was a boy in the Lone Star 
State it became my business for one entire 
season to burn cotton seed in order to make 
power to get the lint from the seed. 

From that insignificant position that the 
cotton seed of the country held, they have 
gone to where the crop today is worth three 


hundred million dollars to the Southern peo- 
ple. I don’t mean that the crop would sell 
directly for that amount of money, but 
when you consider what the farmer gets, 
what is the feed value of cotton seed to both 
man and beast, that is no less than three 
hundred million dollars to this country an- 
nually. In one hundred and twenty years’ 
time we have gone in production from three 
hundred thousand bales of cotton to thirteen 
million bales. Think of the vastness of the 
progress we are making—in one hundred and 
twenty years’ time, from three hundred thou- 
sand bales of cotton in production to -thir- 
teen million bales! 

Now, then, conditions have made—or gov- 
ernments, I might say, in the Southern 
States, have made—the price of cotton go 
more than twice to five cents a pound. I 
say governments, because when I say that I 
want to impress upon you as citizens what 
government means to a country. Govern- 
ments have made, or rather mistakes in 
government have made, the price of cotton 
go more than twice to five cents a pound in 
the Southern States. Then in that connec- 
tion I will just remark that no State can 
go faster than its government goes. If the 
government of a State or a nation is not 
stable, has not the stability and the integ- 
rity and strength that a government ought 
to have, no commercial undertaking can suc- 
ceed in developing that country to what it 
ought to be developed to. 

Political conditions have more to do with 
those things than many of us ever dream of. 
Indeed they do. For instance, the manufac- 
turing interests of a State is largely gov- 
erned by its political interests’ period. If 
its political interests will not encourage the 
development of factories, if it will not en- 
courage the development of railway trans- 
portation, if it will not develop the encour- 
agement of waterway transportation, and of 
water power development, nothing can be 
developed in that country or in that State. 
The government has to lend to these things 
as much individual effort, because no chain 
is stronger than its weakest link; no build- 
ing is stronger than its weakest point. For 
instance, the strength of this building above 
may be ever so great, but if one of those 
piers is defective, it will shatter the whole 
structure. So it is with a State or with a 
country, or any social order of human action. 

On the governmental question, gentlemen, 
we have in Arkansas now pending a consti- 
tutional amendment which, when we 
pass it—and we are going to pass it—we are 
going to exempt cotton factories from taxa- 
tion for a period of ten years in Arkansas. 
(Applause.) When we do that we will get 
tenfold the profit from those factories that 
we would if we were to depend on taxing 
them, and were to depend on the tax that 
we would get from them, because if we pro- 
duce one million bales of cotton in Arkansas, 
that would doubtless be worth something 
like three hundred million dollars, but when 
the cotton is manufactured, or if it can be 
manufactured in our own Commonwealth, we 
will get for our people three times what we 
would get for the raw material in shipping 
it out for somebody else to manufacture. 
Then we should every one take an interest in 
developing these things as they ought to be 
in order to develop this State. 

Now, then, as the Governor of this State, 
I want to welcome you gentlemen to our 
midst. With all our hearts we welcome you 
here. If there is anything that you want 
that you don’t see, ask anybody in Arkansas 
and they will tell you. (Applause.) If there 
is anything that you want at the hands of 
the Chief Executive, push the button and it 
shall be granted you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN EBERTS: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. It is now my pleasure to introduce 
to you Mr. R. L. Heflin, of Sherman, Texas, 
who will respond to the Governor’s address 
of welcome. 


Response by Mr. R. L. Heflin. 


MR. HEFLIN: Your Excellency, Ladies 
and Gentlemen. I know that I express the 
sentiment of every member of this Associa- 
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tion when I say that we are much pleased 
at the happy manner in which we have been 
so cordially met, upon our entrance into this 
beautiful city, and when I express our 
warmest thanks for the official weleome that 
has been graciously tendered us by Governor 
Donaghey. Some of us have not the pleasure 
of the acquaintance of many of the citizens 
or officials of Arkansas, but everyone of us 
knows that it is the home of our beloved 
president, the Hon. Aaron D. Allen (Ap- 
plause), and of our equally beloved ex- 
president, the Hon. E. S. Ready, and of some 
of our most worthy members. 

To those of us who have seen years of 
service in the business, and have watched 
its growth and development from beginning, 
are by our presence in Arkansas filled with 
reverence and memories of eminent citizens 
of this great State that gave their time and 
energies to the business in which we are en- 
gaged, and we recall lovingly the names of 
the genial, magnetic, lovable and brilliant 
W. H. Wright, the astute man of business 
and courtly gentleman, Edmond Erquhart, 
the resourceful, talented and _ powerful 
genius Zeb Ward, and that earliest of all 
the pioneers who did in its early beginning 
perhaps more to develop and extend the cot- 
tonseed oil business than any one man, Cap- 
tain James R. Miller. 

These have long since passed over the 
River, but their memories are still fresh in 
our hearts and minds, and their names have 
been impressed upon the history and de- 
velopment of your great State as they are 
intimately and prominently connected with 
the business we represent. 

I will not refer at any length to the long 
years ago when it was said that an arrival 
in the West hesitated to admit that he came 
from Arkansas, but upon being closely ques- 
tioned would say, that in his way he was 
water-bound there a few years; because dur- 
ing those same years it is said that a new 
arrival in my own State, Texas, was ques- 
tioned as to what his name was at home, 
and what he had done that caused him to 
leave. Those days, gentlemen, have passed 
for Texas as well as for Arkansas, if they 
ever existed, in fact. The better element in 
Arkansas, like that in Texas, long ago took 
charge of the affairs of State, had enacted 
and enforced laws that drove from their 
borders, or into prisons, the undesirable and 
criminal element and adventurers, and in no 
States in our Union today is life or property 
safer. 

These sister States stand today for law 
and order, progress and prosperity, and every 
citizen of either of them is proud to pro- 
claim it to the world. 

Ours, your Excellency, is a most important 
industry, especially so to the South. and 
destined to become so to all the nations of 
the earth as soon as they have learned that, 
in addition to manufacturing the best and 
highest concentrated feed for stock, we are 
also manufacturing the best, most delicious, 
most healthful and nutritious human food 
yet discovered by the most eminent human 
food experts and chemists of the world. 

It has remained for this greatest of all 
human foods to be forcibly brought to public 
attention by one of our oldest, most pro- 
gressive and most honorable members, Col. 
Jo W. Allison of Texas, and I believe that 
this Association at this meeting will pay him 
no less tribute of their appreciation than to 
“officially” designate this food product “Alli- 
scn Flour,” as was done by common consent 
when Mr. Graham brought to public notice 
the merits of what has ever since been 
known as “Graham Flour.” 

Your State, your Excellency, has done 
much to assist in the development of our in- 
dustry. In it there are forty-nine large cot- 
tonseed oil mills, managed by progressive 
business men, citizens of your State, and 
honorable members of our Association, and 
but few States in the entire South, perhaps 
Mississippi, Georgia and Texas excepted, 
manufaeture a larger volume of cottonseed 
products than does Arkansas. 

We have evidenced, sir, our appreciation 
of your State’s importance to our industry 


by selecting one of your citizens to be presi- 
dent of our Association in the year 1900, and 
again selecting one of them to be its presi- 
dent the past year, and in selecting your 
capital city, Little Rock, as the place in 
which to hold our annual meeting this year. 
And we appreciate, and again thank you, for 
your eloquent address of welcome to us. 
CHAIRMAN EBERTS: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. Mayor Duley being somewhat indis- 
posed, I now have the honor of introducing 
the Hon. John H. Tuohey, Alderman of the 
city of Little Rock, who will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the city. 


(Applause.) 
Address of Welcome by Alderman Tuohey. 


ALDERMAN TUOHEY: Mr. Chairman 
and Ladies and Gentlemen and Members of 
the Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mayor Duley’s indisposition causes 
me, as a little insignificant representative 
of a mighty city, to attempt to welcome you 
to our city. When I look around me and 
see the vast number of intelligent faces I 
feel proud that I have been selected to wel- 
come this body of business men to the city 
of Little Rock. I might say to you, gentle- 
men, that it is fast becoming the convention 
city of this fair Southland. We are now, I 
believe. better prepared to take care of a 
convention of this sort, or a convention of 
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any magnitude, than any city in the South- 
land. We are proud of the city of Little 
Rock, and we are doubly proud to be able to 
welcome you to this city, a body of men 
who represent so much of the wealth and 
the business interests of this great South- 
land of ours. 

Governor Donaghey told you that when he 
was a boy it became his duty to burn cot- 


ton seed. I want to tell you, gentlemen, 
when I look around me and see the men 


present representing the cottonseed interests 
of the South, that I believe that these men 
now are burning the wind to get the seed 
from the farmer after it has been ginned at 
the gins. (Applause.) There is a vast dif- 
ference between the days of Governor Don- 
aghey’s youth and the present day. I re- 
member when I was a boy, quite a few years 
ago, the first mill that was erected in the 
city of Little Rock; and if I remember right- 
ly at that time the hulls and some of the 
other by-products that are now used were 
simply waste material. I notice in some of 
the statistics that I got hold of the other 


day, that the oil mills of the South are pay- 
ing now for the seed that our worthy Gov- 
ernor talked about being burned a few years 
ago about eighty-five million dollars. What 
does that mean, gentlemen of the conven- 
tion? It means that eighty-five million dol- 
lars, which twenty-five or thirty years ago 
went to waste are now being distributed 
among the farmers and the merchants and 
the professional men in the Southland. 

I want to read to you some of the values 
as I get them on some of the by-products of 
that $85,000,000 worth of cotton seed which 
is now being bought by you gentlemen for 
your mills throughout this country. Esti- 
mated upon the basis of the purchase price 
of cotton seed last year, we find oil worth 
$55,400,000; meal worth 2,250,000; hulls 
worth $11,165,000; linters worth $2,600,000; 
a total of $111,000,000, the product of about 
75 per cent. of the cotton seed that is grown 
in the United States. What if all the cot- 
ton seed that is now wasted in the fields, 
and destroyed in other manner, was used in 
the production of these by-products? We 
would have upon this basis $150,000,000 pro- 
duced from this one product. Eight hundred 
mills represent, I believe, the producing by- 
products of this seed; that would distribute 
among each mill about $105,000 a year for 
seed to the farmers in this country. 

Now, gentlemen, we know that cotton is 
as old as this republic, and older. In an- 
cient days it is said that the Aztecs made 
out of the cotton their war implements. 
Gentlemen, you have turned an implement 
of war into one of peace. You have cre- 
ated out of that implement of war a mighty 
giant of commerce, and ought you not to 
be proud of the fact that you represent so 
much of the wealth and so much of the 
progress and so much of the grandeur of 
this great Southland. And what do you do 
further, gentlemen? You bring from the 
sunny fields of Spain, and the southland of 
France, their olive oil. I presume that you 
produce more of the olive oil than do the 
countries of Spain and France, and I take it 
that, not knowingly, the people of this coun- 
try think that it tastes just as good as that 
which is produced from the genuine olive of 
the countries I have mentioned. And what 
else are we producing from this product, cot- 
ton seed? A great number of cooking oils, 
lard compounds, and I have been rightfully 
informed that we are taking away from that 
great cereal wheat its kingly name, and now 
we are also a competitor of it in producing 
the staff of life, bread. 

With all these things. gentlemen, and 
knowing the fact as we do know it, I believe 
that this industry, which looks so grand and 
so noble. and so momentous to you now, is 
but in its infaney. I believe in another 
thirty years you will see a wonderful revolu- 
tion in this oil industry. 

Now. gentlemen, on behalf of the Mayor of 
the city of Little Rock, I want to bid you 
welcome to this city. I want to say that 
the city belongs to you. It is in your hands. 
Take from it whatever you like. Everything 
is yours except our worthy Governor; we 
want to retain him, because, as he has said 
to you, he wants you to work and to do 
what you can do with what you have to do 
with, and a man of that energy and that en- 
terprise we don’t want you to take away 
from us: but everything else is yours, and 
we bid you welcome to this fair city of ours. 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN EBERTS: Ladies and Gentle- 
men. The response to the Alderman’s ad- 
dress of welcome will be delivered by Mr. 
Ben F. Taylor of Columbia, 8. C., your vice- 
president. (Applause.) 


Response by Vice-President Taylor. 


VICE-PRESIDENT TAYLOR: Mr. Chair- 
man and Mr. Alderman. I hope that you 
have given the proper kind of instructions 
to your police force. I don’t think you are 
familiar with the fact that we have a great 
love, all of us,‘for our oil mills and for the 
oil mill industry, and there are some of us 
who are so weak-minded that when we leave 
our mills and go off to various cities, Little 
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Kock, Memphis and New Orleans, we may 
suffer temporary aberration of mind. For 
instance, 1 remember the experience of Mr. 
George in Memphis, when he went out one 
night and found one of our men holding up 
a telegraph pole, and exclaiming, “My God, 
{ am lost in an impenetrable forest.” And 
when we were in Louisville I found one of 
our men in one of the parks, walking around 
a circular fountain, and cussing. He said, “I 
don’t see why that thing don’t get out of 
my way.” (Laughter.) But by the experi- 
ence of some thirteen or fourteen years, Mr. 
Alderman, we have found that there is a 
very quick cure for this temporary insanity ; 
all you have got to do is just have your 
police, or whoever happens to meet one of 


these unfortunates, to tell him, “Run man, 
quick. They are auctioning off a carload of 
cotton seed up at the convention hall.” 


And they will go quick every time. 

Now, Mr. Alderman, it very often happens 
that a sudden piece of good news or good 
fortune strikes us as a blow and paralyzes 
our faculties. It is so with us today. ‘The 
warm welcome of your citizens, the beauty 
of your women and your charming city have 
come upon us so suddenly and with such 
great pleasure that we are almost unable 
to express our gratitude and appreciation. 
You remember that President Taft not long 
ago made a tour through all the States of 
the South, and I was sitting at the table 
with the President when he came through 
South Carolina, when he told me confiden- 
tially, of course, and not for distribution to 
the newspapers in the North, that when he 
reached St. Louis he felt a very -sudden 
warmth in the welcome he received. which 
had continued on all of his journey through- 
out the South. 

Now, gentlemen, we have felt something 


of the’ same kind here at Little Rock, but 
it is only because Little Rock is the very 
heart of the South, and even those of us 


who come from other sections feel a warmer 
welcome, and we hope that we will have the 
pleasure of experiencing this again at some 
future date. Certain it is that when we 
adjourn, our visit to Little Rock will be 
something to be remembered, and something 
that we will treasure. I feel that I am 
utterly incompetent to express to you the 
gratitude of this convention, but I do hope 


that the few words I have said will give 
you some idea of how we feel about the 
matter. I thank you very much. (Ap- 
lause.) 

CHAIRMAN EBERTS: Ladies and Gentle- 
men. I regret to have to say that Presi- 
dent Allen was called away from the city 


on account of the illness of a near relative, 
and will not be able to be present until per- 
haps this convention will have adjourned. 
The preliminary proceedings having been fin- 
ished. I will now turn the convention over 
to Vice-president Taylor, and as the Judge 
said, “May the Lord have merey on your 
souls.” (Applause.) 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it is 
with great regret that I have to advise that 
President Allen is unable to be with us. I 
have found that it is a very much easier 
matter to be Vice-president when the Presi- 
dent is with us. I have here the opening 
remarks which Mr. Allen intended to make 
in person, and it will give me great pleasure 
tu read them. 


Opening Remarks of President Allen. 


Gentlemen, I wish to give expression to 
my pleasure in meeting with you again in 
this, the fourteenth annual assembly of your 
Association, and to add my grateful thanks 
for your presence. 

What, I ask, is the impelling motive that 
brings you from the far Atlantic shore, and 
you from the extreme western border of 
the South, on this annual pilgrimage? I 
see before me, vying in numbers with the 
younger members, the familiar faces of vet- 
erans grown gray in the cotton oil industry. 
full of hope and high courage, ever ready 
to break lance in the jousts of commerce. 
What, I ask, is the magnet? There is, of 


course, the ever-abiding interest in the As- 
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sociation work, which has become second 
nature to many of you, but there is an- 
other irresistible driving force of which, per- 
haps. you are but dimly conscious as such, 
and that is the spirit of good feeling and 
friendship for each other that makes you 
long for the season that brings you again in 
hand-clasp with those you have learned to 
love and respect as co-workers in a great 
educational as well as manufacturing enter- 
prise, the advancement of the manufacture 
of the products of cotton seed, and the up- 
lifting of the South through its fast broad- 
ening realization of the utilities of your 
product. 

You come for interchange of thought, to 
give of the best that it within you, and to 
learn from the experience of others, ever 
keeping in mind the social amenities, realiz- 
ing that wherever wou may be within this 
broad Southland, you are within the house 
of your friends. Questions will be presented 
to you at this meeting affecting the life of 
your organization. Give to these your earn 
est consideration. Weigh them carefully, 
impartially, and render your decisions ac- 
cordingly. 

To the young men of this Association, | 
would say, you have wisely chosen your avo- 
cation. The half is not yet told of the possi- 
bilities of your industry. As long as the 
world is to be clothed cotton will be grown, 
and from the fleecy folds of that sun-kissed 
plant you will gather nuggets of gold. Even 
Henry Grady, in his beautiful apostrophe to 
the cotton plant, never dreamed of its en- 
folded potentialities that are opening to ex- 
cite the world’s wonder. You have passed 
the crisis. You are on the road to greater 
developments. You have struggled on 
through the long night of ignorance and 
prejudice, battling against the uneven odds 
of hurtful legislation at home and discrimi- 
nating tariffs abroad, still keeping step with 
the onward march of Southern progress, un- 
til now you can see the glimmer of the 
dawn of recognition, 

“As the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high Eastern 
hill”— 

that glorious morn of the South’s awakening! 

Not Titian’s stroke nor poet’s swelling 
strain can convey the beauty, the grandeur 
of that picture as it appeals to every South- 
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ern heart, “The Awakening of the South!” 
In all her resplendent glory, in all the ma- 
jesty of her innate power and resourceful- 
ness, she is “peeping o’er the hills.” Already 
is felt the vivifying rays of her joyous sun- 
shine of prosperity as she mounts to her 
zenith, the apotheosis of the fondest dreams 
of those who love her best. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the 
first thing is the calling of the roll. Is it 
the desire of the convention that the roll be 
called? 

Upon motion, seconded and duly carried, 
the calling of the roll was dispensed with. 

The reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting was dispensed with upon motion, 
duly carried. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Malone and 
Singleton as sergeants-at-arms. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The enrollment 
of new members. The Chair would suggest 
that any persons who desire to become mem- 
bers of the Association will simply hand 
their names to the Secretary, as it is more 
convenient and will not take up the time 
of the convention. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We will 
have tie annual address of the President. 
Is Mr. Allison present? (Mr. Allison ad- 
vanced to the platform.) I believe, Mr. Alli- 
son, the President asked you to deliver his 
address in his absence. 

MR. JO. W. ALLISON (Ennis, Tex.): Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. I know 
you all share with me the intense sorrow 
that I feel because of our disappointment 
over our President’s inability to be present 
and deliver the address personally. I have 
a telegram from him, assuring the conven- 
tion of his earnest regret because of being 
unable to be here with us. He says: 

“The intense longing to be with you, the 
prized event of my life now lost, is compen- 
sated in part by the consolation my presence 
brings to my friend fast nearing the end. 
See that the boys have every pleasure; give 
them the fullest measure of our hospitality, 
and express to them as fully as you can my 
disappointment and regret. Wishing you a 
full and harmonious meeting, and the fur- 
therest strengthening of our organization. 

“A. D. ALLEN.” 

MR. JO W. ALLISON then read President 

Allen’s address, which was as follows: 


now 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ALLEN 


The closing year has been a strenuous one 
for all, but especially so for the mill man- 
ager. The inadequate supply of raw material 
and the consequent extravagantly high prices 
paid therefor have, in part, been compensated 
by good prices for your product. I congratu- 
late those of you who have come through 
the the financial 
loss, and my sympathy rests with those less 


stress of season without 
fortunate who have overstepped the bound- 
ary of safe operation. 
But the past is history. 
ture? 


What of the fu- 
Do your years of experience bring 
you any nearer to a solution of the prob- 
lems uppermost in the conduct of your busi- 
Are 


each year to the demands of the middleman, 


ness? you not yielding more and more 


or to the wily speculator who fattens alike 
upon the credulity or necessity of the farmer 
and the ambition of the manager to make a 
big crush without due regard to cost? 

It is to be hoped that the combined wis- 
dom of your association will devise some 
method within the law whereby the farmer 
may share in the profit now accruing to those 
whose sole interest lies in the buying cost 
and selling profit of the raw product. 


The Rules Committee. 

Owing to the depleted condition of your 
treasury, which will be explained in the See- 
retary’s report, the Chairman of your Rules 
Committee, sustained by your’ Executive 
Committee, deemed it expedient to defer the 


meeting of his committee for revision of the 
rules until last Saturday, when a meeting 
was held for the consideration of suggested 
changes. The rules, as revised, will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration, and it is hoped 
will meet with your approval. In deferring 
the meeting of the committee it was, of 
course, impossible to comply with Paragraph 
2, Section 3, Article 2, of your by-laws, but 
sou will, no doubt, appreciate the exigency 
that prompted this departure. 


Legislative. 
Since your last meeting the Payne Tariff 
Bill has become a law. And while it admits 
cotton oil to this country free of duty, as 
well as all other competing oils, with the 
exception of olive oil—an exception made in 
favor of the California olive grower—a duty 
is placed on all oil-bearing seeds, thus sub- 
jecting your industry to the incubus of for- 
eign oils, without the privilege of a free im- 
port of the oil-bearing seeds, whereby you 
might be able to secure some measure of pro- 
tection. France, as well as other countries, 
admits the seed duty free, and imposes a 
duty on competitive oils. 
The duties imposed by the tariff which af- 
fect vour business in oil-bearing seeds are: 
Beans, which include soya beans, 45c. per 
bushel of 60 Ibs. Flax seed, linseed, and 
other oil seeds not specially provided for, 


25e. per bushel of 56 Ibs. Peanuts, un- 
shelled, 1%4c. per lb. Peanuts, shelled, le. 
per lb. 


On camels’ hair, valued at not more than 
20c. per Ib., the duty is two and one-fourth 
times the duty on unwashed wool of thé first 
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class, or 2434,¢. in addition to an ad valorem 
of 3034¢. per Ib. 

On press cloth valued at not more than 
40c. per Ib., the duty is three times that of 
unwashed wool, or 33c. per lb., in addition 
to an ad valorem of 50 per cent., making 
total duty 53c. per Ib. 

On oils: flax seed, linseed, poppy, hemp 
and rape seed oils, from 10c. to 15c. per gal- 
lon; while that darling of the Pacific Coast, 
olive oil, is imported at a cost of 40c. to 50c. 
per gallon. But “on and after the date of 
passage of this act, cottonseed oil and every 
other oil known to human usage in competi- 
tion therewith (except as herein specially 
provided for olive oil), shall, when imported 
into the United States, be exempt from 
duty.” This is in effect the law. 

And yet. we are told that we must not, 
by criticism or protest, incur ill will at 
Washington, where we are to seek legislative 
favors. I hold that this great Association, 
representing one of the foremost industries 
of the country, is not a suppliant for legisla- 
tive favor. It asks not for favors, but de- 
mands that measure of justice—that equality 
under the law to which it and every citizen 
is entitled, and to the consummation of this 
end your every energy should stand pledged. 

In this connection I wish to direct your 
attention to the good work being accom- 
plished by the National Tariff Commission 
Association, of which your organization is a 
member, and recommend that your Secretary 
and Treasurer be instructed to forward to 
the Chairman of that body a contribution 
to be applied to the expenses of that asso- 
ciation. 


Foreign Tariffs. 


It was hoped that the maximum and mini- 
mum feature of the new tariff law would at 
least secure to you the benefits of this pro- 
vision. The natural inference—the only con- 
clusion to be deduced from the maximum 
end minimum clause of the tariff bill—was 
that it would be enforced for the protection 
of American exports against foreign tariff 
discriminations, and that cotton oil would 
receive its share of consideraton and protec- 
tion at the hands of the Administration at 
Washington, in its trade negotiations with 
foreign countries. 

Immediately upon enactment of the pres- 
ent tariff law your administration presented 
to the Department of State the difficulties 
under which your industry labored with re- 
gard to foreign tariffs on cotton oil. Con- 
tinuously after that time letters and tele- 
grams from your officials, from those of the 
State Associations, from trade bodies, from 
Governors of different States, flooded the 
Executive and State Departments, protesting 
against the proposed increase in duty on 
cotton oil by the French government. The 
fallacious “concession” by France to place a 
like duty of 12 fr. per 100 kilos upon im- 
ports of competing oils was exposed. It was 
shown to the State Department that these 
“concessions” were but “springes to catch 
woodcocks,” that there were no such importa- 
tions by France, or at least such were of 
infinitesimal quantity, and that such oils 
were manufactured by France from. seeds 
imported free of duty. 

In the negotiations French diplomacy was 
exceptionally alert, and seemed to direct an 
especial crusade against American cotton oil. 
The Department of State at Washington 
made a vigorous fight for further conces- 
sions, but it seems on this point France was 
inexorable. 

In a letter to your Executive under date 
of March 26 the Secretary said in reference 
to negotiations with France: “As to cotton- 
seed oil, because its manufacture is a grow- 
ing industry, and because of its importance 
to one-third the States of this country, and 
because of the underlying principle involved, 
more stress and effort have been directed in 
its behalf than to any other one commodity.” 
Again, under date of April 12 he writes: 
“The Government of the United States was 
bound to recognize the indisputable right of 
France to fix rates of duty at whatever point 
that government might decide upon for the 


purposes of revenue and to afford protection. trusted to obtain as favorable a ruling from 


to its own industries. . . . The scope o 
negotiations under our law, therefore, could 
not exceed reasonable efforts to eliminate 
discriminations of an undue character found 
to exist as between the rates granted the 
United States and those applied to similar 
imports from other countries.” 

In reply to a letter from your Executive, 
calling attention to prevailing tariffs in for- 
eign countries affecting your industry, the 
following letter was received from Secretary 
of State Knox: “The Department is in re- 
ceipt of your letter of April 19, the appre- 
ciative tone of which is very gratifying in 
view of the persistent efforts of the Depart- 
ment to extend in foreign countries the op- 
portunities for increasing the sales of cotton 
oil. It is only stating the facts to say that 
in the Department’s negotiations of the past 
six months no single commodity of American 
production has had more direct and special 
attention than that in which your organiza- 
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Veteran Association. 
tion is interested. Nor will there be any 
laxity of effort to bring about the desired 
adjusments of tariffs in the various countries 
named by you. 

“As to the construction of the terms in 
the French tariff applying to the various 
uses to which cotton oil may be put, it is 
the understanding of the Department that 
the tariff rate of 6 fr. per 100 kilos applies 
to oil used for soap making and to that used 
in the production of all edible compounds 
known as ‘alimentary greases’ in France. 
These include margarine compounds, but pos- 
sibly not oils sold for salad dressings. An- 
thorities seem to differ in opinion as to what 
per cent. of American cotton oil will obtain 
the 6-fr. rate, since French statistics and 
other available sources of information fail 
to take note of the actual disposition of 
American cotton oil imports as to the quan- 
tities converted into the various finished 
products. Some French authorities maintain 
that full 75 per cent. of the imports from 
the United States ultimately go into ali- 
mentary greases and into soap, while certain 
prominent American exporters express the 
belief that not over 25 per cent. is so used. 
The imports of cottonseed oil into France 
from Great Britain are mostly used for soap 
making, for the nature of this oil is such, so 
it is stated by those in the trade, as to 
render it more desirable for soap making 
than for food purposes. 

“Tt is reasonable to suppose 
French importers of cotton oil 


that the 
may be 


the customs authorities as will be possible 
concerning the administrative feature of dif- 
ferentiating between oil admitted at the 6-fr. 
rate and that required to pay 12 fr. per 100 
kilos. It would seem that the interested ex- 
porters and importers should seek proper ad- 
justment of this question at the hands of 
French customs authorities. Failing in this 
it might be considered by the Department 
for such representation to the government 
of France as would appear to be justified, in 
the light of the evidence then submitted.” 

While cordially yielding patriotic intent 
and effort to the Department of State in all 
trade negotiations, the fact remains that you 
are handicapped by the exactions of your 
own tariff, which bring you within the at- 
mosphere of unfriendly retaliation from for- 
eign countries. 

It is a matter of congratulation that Greece 
has reduced its tariff on cotton oil from 51.3 
cents to 15.3 cents per gallon, and that Can- 
ada has conceded a reduction from 20 per 
cent. to 17.5 per cent. ad valorem, and it is 
hoped that negotiations now pending with 
Austria-Hungary and the Balkan States will 
result in more favorable tariff rates. 

While Germany’s concession of 2.5 marks 
per 100 kilos in duty on oleomargarine is a 
matter of interest, it is to be regretted that 
cottonseed oil should be forced to pay 2 cents 
per gallon in excess of duty imposed on com- 
petitive oils. 

Italy, including surtax, imposes on cotton 
oil a duty of 25c. per gallon, while competi- 
tive oils are admitted less the surtax of 
9.2c. per gallon. Spain admits no cotton oil 
unless denatured, and then only under duty 
of 17.75e. per gallon. Russia, while imposing 
a heavy duty—35%4c. per gallon—does not 
discriminate against us. Turkey admits 
edible oils under duty of 11 per cent. ad 
valorem, while Sweden, more liberal, admits 
our oil free, and Norway imposes but nom- 
inal duty. Servia imposes a duty of 50 fr. 
per 100 kilos on cotton oil, while competitive 
oils are admitted on payment of 18 fr. 

Bulgaria bars us entry, unless our oil is 
denatured, and then only upon payment of 
15 fr. per 100 kilos. In this connection it is 
gratifying to quote from a circular issued 
by Major John M. Carson, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, a stanch friend of your 
industry: “A high duty has been maintained 
in Bulgaria against cottonseed oil and this is 
largely attributable to the fact that parties 
interested in the sale of competitive edible 
oils have created the impression that cotton 
oil is unhealthful. Special Agent Julien L. 

srodé has done much to correct this errone- 
cus opinion, and has been instrumental in 
having the merits of cotton oil inquired into 
by chemists and public officers. with the result 
that the question of reducing the duty on 
that oil and removing the discriminations 
against it has been raised in the Bulgarian 
Parliament, which movement gives fair 
promise of success.’ 

The Chemist in Chief of the Municipal 
Laboratory at Sofia, in answer to inquiries 
to the Ministry of Bulgaria, speaks in high- 
est commendation of cottonseed oil, and 
says: “No reasons can be found, and there 
are no reasons for forbidding the importation 
into our country of cottonseed oil for edible 
purposes.” 

Servia imports 6,400 bbls. and Bulgaria 
18,000 bbls, edible oils annually. Their ex- 
ports to this country are far in excess. of 
their receipts from us. Austria-Hungary 
imported in 1908 in edible oils, 3,663,000 gal- 
lons, of which only 22,000 gallons were cot- 
ton oil. Under former tariffs the bulk of 
her oil imports was from this country. Duty 
now prohibitory, 27.68c. per gallon; competi- 
tive oils, 10.37c. per gallon. Roumania im- 
ports 25,000 bbls. edible oils, of which 2,500 
bbls. are cotton oil. Tariff 19.5¢e. per gal- 
lon, while olive oil is admitted at 8c. per 
gallon. 

Our trade with Turkey has increased from 
14,000 gallons in 1907, when the denaturing 
clause in their tariff was repealed, to 
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1,750,000 gallons for year ending June 30, 
1909, and is still growing in favor. Special 
Agent Brodé, in his report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, recommends 
that labels, written in Greek and Turkish, 
giving the brands of the American cottonseed 
oils, supplied the importing agents for 
distribution among the retailers for labeling 
small packages, thus educating the consumer 
to the flavor of such brands, and preventing 
dealers from substituting other oils less 
desirable. 

Sweden imported for 1908 in edible oils 
74,370 bbls., of which 14,300 bbls. were cot- 
ton oil. Imports of meal for same year, 
10,261 tons; of peanut, sunflower, linseed and 
rape seed, there were imported 104,663 tons. 
A good field for exploitation, as there is no 
prejudice against cottonseed meal. 

In Norway 25,000 bbls. of cotton oil were 
used in the manufacture of margarine in 
1908, and is growing in favor. Tariff 1,4. 
per lb.; 1,000,000 head of cattle are fed and 
20,000 tons of feedstuffs are imported. 

Total United States exports for 1909 were: 
Oil, 45,525,547 gallons; meal and cake, 407,- 
215 tons, showing a decrease from previous 
years of meal and cake, 33 per cent., and 
almost as much from 1907; the decrease in 
the United Kingdom being nearly 29 per 
cent., while Denmark shows over 36 per cent., 
and Germany, our largest patron, nearly 
20 per cent. 


Tribute to Brode. 


Before dismissing the subject of foreign 
tariffs, it is meet to pay tribute to our 
worthy young friend, Julien Brodé, Special 
Agent of the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor. From the northern 
shores of the Baltic to the Mediterranean he 
has spread the glad tidings of cottonseed 
products, in many places the pioneer evan- 
gelist. He has been indefatigable. resource- 
ful, and deserves the thanks of this Associa- 
tion and of his country. Reared in the 
cradle of our industry, it is a matter of pride 
to us all that he has won the unstinted 
praise of his department. 


Oleomargarine. 


Failing in its efforts to obtain recognition 
of Congress last year in its appeal for relief 
from the existing oleomargarine law, your 
administration at once started a campaign 
of publicity with a view of getting the mat- 
ter well before the people, and to impress 
upon Congress the majority of sentiment in 
favor of the repeal of this law. Your Legis- 
lative and Executive Committees, aided by 
the State Associations, have worked untir- 
ingly in the dissemination of facts in regard 
to the iniquities of this law through the 
press, through their trade bodies, and through 
their legislators. Everything that could be 
done through publicity has been accom- 
plished. Hearings before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House, in which your in- 
terests were ably represented, have been had 
on the Burleson Bill, the fate of which still 
hangs in the balance. But should this, or 
some similar bill, fail of enactment at this 
session, be of good cheer, for the way has 
been paved through public sentiment for a 
certain repeal of the oleomargarine law at 
the next session of Congress. 


American Exposition at Berlin. 

This exposition, which was to have been 
held this summer, has been postponed until 
1911, as I am advised by Hon. Wm. C. Brun- 
der of Milwaukee, Wis., who is appointed 
Commissioner General by the United States 
Department of State. 

Your administration was importuned to 
have established at this exposition an exhibit 
of cottonseed products, and while such an ex- 
hibit was deemed advisable as an educational 
move, there being no fund available all over- 
tures were with mortification declined. Bear- 
ing upon this subject I will ask the Secretary 
to read a communication from Major John M. 
Carson, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
enclosing copy of a communication from Mr. 
Geo. S. Atwood, Secretary of the Association 
of Commerce and Trade at Berlin, Germany. 


Cottonseed Flour. 


The most startling. revelation in food prod- 
ucts of the country, the crowning glory of 
your industry, is the development of cotton- 
seed flour. As a breadstuff its excellence is 
beyond question. It has passed the stage of 
experiment and is in demand as an article of 
commerce. To the untiring energy. and 
perseverance of Mr. Jo W. Allison of Texas, 
do you owe the exploitation of this article, 
which brings your industry in competition 
with the flouring mills of the country and 
gives to humanity an inexpensive and highly 
nutritious food product. 


The Handling of Cottonseed Products by 
Ocean Steamship Lines. 


From year to year your attention has been 
called by retiring executives to the inexcus- 
able indifference of steamship lines to your 
interests in the matter of handling your 
products. Each succeeding special agent of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor has 
reported the disreputable condition in which 
cargoes are delivered at foreign docks. Coal 
oil and miscellaneous packages are often 
loaded on top of the meal, which absorbs the 
leakages. Sacks are hoisted with rope slings 
from the holds of the vessels, bursting and 
wasting in the operation, and different con- 
signments of meal are loaded and unloaded 
together—off meal with prime meal—so 
mixed that it is impossible to make proper 
deliveries. 

This condition can be corrected and vigor- 
ous steps should be taken by you to bring 
about a reformation. In recommending that 
a committee be appointed to have charge of 
this matter, Mr. L. A. Ransom, in his mes- 
sage to your body in its twelfth annual ses- 
sion, over which he presided, said: “This 
committee, co-operating with the port com- 
mittees, should further keep advised of con- 
ditions affecting transportation of cottonseed 
products to foreign markets, the terms 
offered by ocean lines, and show, so far as is 
consistent, the advantages of shipments 
through American ports offering the greatest 
inducement. It is a waste of energy and of 
our resources to continue to allow our prod- 
ucts to be handled as ballast, with the conse- 
quent loss, while we pay high ocean rates 
on it.” 


Committee on Foreign Trade. 


In the same address Mr. Ransom also rec- 
ommended the appointment of a Committee 
on Foreign Trade in the following language: 
“The vast amount of information collected 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
through its consular reports and through the 
reports of its special agents regarding foreign 
commerce dealing with cottonseed products, 
should be properly utilized in order that we 
may get the full benefit of it at the time it 
is of the greatest value. I therefore recom- 
mend that a Committee on Foreign Trade in 
Cottonseed Products be created. The duty 
of this committee should be to keep in close 
touch with foreign trade and market condi- 
tions through the Department of Commerce 
and Labor and the special foreign agents and 
consuls of the United States, and should keep 
the members of the association informed 
through bulletins.” 

As a lay member of your Association I 
never realized the importance of such com- 
mittees, and like others, perhaps, have paid 
too little heed to the annual recommendations 
of your executive officers, content to leave 
to others the disposition of such matters. 
But it has come to me during my incum- 
bency of office that in assuming honors we do 
not leave care behind. Questions involving 
the interest of your Association as well as 
your industry, are continually evolving, re- 
quiring patient application to the study of 
their merits, and often prove puzzling to 
your committees, executive and legislative. 
T most earnestly accentuate the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Ransom and urge that you take 
action upon them at this meeting. Let the 
committee to which is referred the President’s 
suggestions weigh them carefully, waiving 


the usual courtesy of adoption, and report 
them according to their merit. 

Then let the Association act. What you 
want is cohesion, unity of action, earnestness 
of purpose to work out the problems that 
confront you. Put on your committees who 
will conscientiously accomplish the work as- 
signed them, whose ambition for your Asso- 
ciation is not confined to its social features. 
There is much serious work before you. 
Your Legislative Committee, however effi- 
cient, however zealous, has all that it ought 
to do, in watching home legislation, and mar- 
shalling influences for the prevention or cor- 
rection of inimical laws. 

You have got to keep on hammering until 
your great industry has obtained full recog- 
nition in the halls of Congress, and due con- 
sideration at the hands of the Administration, 
in all foreign trade negotiations. You have 
got to fight your own battles, build your own 
Dreadnaughts of public sentiment. 


Southern Commercial Congress. 


About a year and a half ago the Southern 
Commercial Congress was organized for the 
development of the South, with headquarters 
at Washington. Mr. John M. Parker, of New 
Orleans, was selected to preside over the 
organization, with Hon. David R. Francis of 
St. Louis, and Gen. Julian S. Carr of Dur- 
ham, N. C., as first and second vice-presidents. 
These gentlemen are known to many of you. 
The other officials are all Southern men of 
high standing. The congress is neither politi- 
cal nor sectional in its object, but is actu- 
ated by a patriotic motive to bring the South 
into harmonious development with other 
parts of this country. Its endeavor is to 
build up the waste places of the South, and 
this, without hope of reward other than 
comes to every good citizen, imbued with the 
patriotic ardor and love of country. I rec- 
ommend that your Association adopt resolu- 
tions endorsing the objects of the Southern 
Commercial Congress, with assurance of co- 
operation. 

Financial. 

The condition of your treasury, as will be 
shown by the report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, is at low tide. Extraordinary ex- 
penses have been incurred in the campaign 
for the repeal of the oleomargarine law, and 
the establishment of port inspector and 
weigher at New Orleans. It was calculated 
that the fees of this office would defray the 
expense thereof, and but for the lack of co- 
operation on the part of some of the ex- 
porters this would, no doubt, have been true. 


The Press. 


For the ever-willing trade journals, and for 
the press generally, who have been lavish in 
their gifts of time and space, they who burn 
the midnight oil and give unselfishly of their 
overtaxed energies in your behalf, expressions 
of thanks, encomiums of praise are but poor 
requital. With fingers upon the pulse of the 
nation, with eyes glued to the tape, they 
comprehend and assemble for your informa- 
tion the day’s events as they come from the 
ticker. They work while you sleep, that your 
awakening may be greeted with the latest 
intelligence. No deed of wrong escapes the 
poignancy of their pen, no deed of worth 
lacks their eulogy. All honor to these mold- 
ers of public opinion, expositors of justice 
and right—terrors to the perpetrators of in- 
justice and wrong. Give to them your full 
support and encouragement. 


Executive and Legislative Committees. 


It is my pleasure to extend most hearty 
thanks to your Executive and Legislative 
Committees, for their able and constant ef- 
forts in the duty allotted them, and for their 
timely counsel in all matters affecting your 
interests. Their earnest work is indeed de- 
serving your recognition. 

The officials of State organizations and the 
Association members generally have promptly 
and efficiently responded to every call, and to 
these. also, I give acknowledgment and 
thanks. 
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Secretary. 


It is the custom to throw bouquets at your 
worthy Secretary. As he has had an un- 
usually strenuous year, and has come through 
it with flying colors, I am disposed to over- 
whelm him with flowers of praise. He is, 
without doubt, the most indefatigable, un- 
tiring, ever-wakeful watchdog, not only of 
the treasury, but of everything else that 
bears the slightest resemblance of interest 
to the Association. “Straws show which way 
the wind blows,” and it is said that being 
a guest in a pious household down in Texas, 
he was, as is the custom of courtesy, called 
on at the table to say grace. Imagine the 
astonishment of the assembled family when 
he proceeded to recite Article IV of your 
Constitution! 


Consular Reports. 


The privilege heretofore enjoyed of daily 
consular reports, issued from the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, has been curtailed. 
and these reports are now sent out weekly. 
An inadequate appropriation for printing is 
offered as reason for the change. The cotton 
oil industry has become accustomed to looking 
forward to these reports from day to day 
with somewhat the same interest that they 
receive their morning paper, and it is unfor- 
tunate that this daily distribution could not 
have been continued. Their value to the 
trade can hardly be reckoned. I wouid rec- 
ommend that you give expression to your 
appreciation of these reports, and request 
their daily issuance. 


Bureau of Publicity. 


It is with feelings of deep regret and dis- 
appointment that I am constrained to call 
your attention to the lack of success in opera- 
tion of your Bureau of Publicity. 

That there is a crying need for the very 
work that it was intended for this bureau to 
accomplish, there can be no question; that 
in the hands of the able chairmen, who have 
at so much labor and self-sacrifice conducted 
its affairs in previous years, it has accom- 
plished much, all will acknowledge, and in 
spite of the unfortunate events of the year’s 
operations their results have, in every way, 
since the bureau was originated, fully justi- 
fied its existence. But it has also been plainly 
shown that the sum of money devoted to the 
work is pitifully disproportionate to the mag- 
nitude and importance of the work to be 
done. In carefully considering the matter 
the very grave question arises as to whether 
it is wise to attempt to increase the amount 
available for the work, to continue it upon 
the present basis, or to abandon the work 
altogether. The latter course should be 
a step backward, and will, no doubt, be 
deeply regretted by everyone who has at 
heart the good of this great business, but 
that this must be done unless the funds can 
be provided for the proper conduct of the 
work, must be admitted. In any event, the 
matter is of serious importance to the whole 
business and of great import to the life and 
character of this association, and should 
receive the earnest thought of every one of 
its members, and be definitely dealt with be- 
fore the adjournment of this convention. 


In Memoriam. 


Since your last meeting that ruthless boor, 
Death, has stalked, unbidden, into your very 
midst. The familiar faces, the loved forms, 
of some of your best, are missing from your 
councils today. Their voices, attuned to ac- 
cents of gentleness, were wont to greet you 
in expressions of kindly interest, accentu- 
ated by the friendly grasp of hands, now 
still. 

In token of respect, I ask that the mem- 
bers arise and remain standing while the 
Secretary calls the roll of our dead: Mr. 
J. A. Aycock, Carrollton, Ga.; Mr. Isa A. 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. M. E. Gray. Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Mr. A. Silberstein, Dallas, Tex.; 
Mr. Thomas Morrisey, Clarksdale, Miss.; Mr. 
John P. Simmons, Rowesville, S, C., and Mr. 
Addison Craft, Holly Springs, Miss. Peace 
to their ashes. 


Conclusion. 

Gentlemen, in assuming the duties of the 
office to which you so generously elected me, 
I had but small conception of the work be- 
fore me. As I look back over the year I can 
see but little returns in accomplishment for 
the effort put forth. I have tried to keep 
every Inter-State and State association offi- 
cial busy, and your Secretary, no doubt, will 
be glad to “speed the parting guest.” We 
may have been fighting windmills, but we 
have, at least, given publicity to your Asso- 
ciation. We have attracted attention and 
paved the way, we hope, for future benefits. 
Some knotty questions have come up for the 
consideration of your committees, all of 
which they have endeavored to deal with in 
a spirit of fairness. The year’s work has 
been, for me, a “labor of love,” and in appre- 
ciation of the high honor conferred upon me, 
I have given you my best efforts. 

MR. E. L. JOHNSTON (Tennessee): Mr. 
President and Gentlemen. It is to be re- 
gretted that President Allen cannot be with 
us upon the occasion of this annual gath- 
ering, and I think some notice should be 
taken of this sad fact. I therefore move 
that Mr. Allison be requested to send the 


President a telegram expressing our regret 
at his absence, of sympathy in his affliction, 
and our gratitude for his message. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

MR. F. H. BAILEY (Texas): I wish to 
make a motion.’ I move that a committee of 
five be appointed by the Chair to consider 
the President’s address and make such rec- 
ommendations as they deem proper. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The Chair will 
appoint as such committee—E. 8. Ready, 
E. M. Durham, J. J. Culbertson, J. J. Law- 
ton, W. M. Hutchinson. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The next thing 
in order, gentlemen, is the report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER GIBSON: Mr. 
Chairman, I will read the following report, 
but will say that we have in detail the cash 
transactions of the office, which have been 
furnished each month to each member of the 
Executive Committee, so that they have had 
each month just what we have been doing, 
and know what we have been getting, and 
what we have been doing with it. This is 
final for the year. 


Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer Gibson 


Mr. 


President and Members of the Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association: 


I beg herewith to make my annual report for the fiscal year May 1, 1909, to April 
30, 1910, in detail, showing membership and receipts by States, together with dis- 


bursements, as follows: 























Annual Bureau Ex- Un- 
Mills. Firms. Total. Dues. Publicity. Total. empt. paid. 
RIRRIE, tn cesicaaeoess 27 7 84 $340. $174.50 $514.00 
RODUIEE. ssc cddecns ves 27 7 34 340.00 236.00 576.00 
SEE. vnkercuceseeces 48 20 68 640.00 344.00 984.00 3 1 
RIE faci in ti aern's 31 26 57 540.00 276.00 £16.00 3 
ae 52 6 58 560.00 375.50 935.5 2 
North Carolina .. 26 2 28 280.00 133.50 413.50 
Oklahoma ...... 18 3 21 180.00 106.00 286.00 3 
South Carolina 43 12 55 540.00 236.00 776.00 1 
Tennessee ....... 12 34 46 450.00 159.50 609.50 1 
ar err 65 31 96 940.00 589.00 1,529.00 2 
POE - ‘swesatewerebins 2 2 20.00 12.00 32.00 
a Se EE te 1 19 20 200.00 27.00 227.00 
BN. icine doeue ghaes 2 2 20,00 20.00 
CN, None ide beeen 2 14 16 160.00 5.50 165.50 
eee EE ere 4 3 7 70.00 44.00 114.00 
Washington, D, C. .... 1 1 2 20.00 7.50 27.50 
Virginia 1 1 2 20.00 13.00 33.00 
—. ee ee 11 11 110.00 37.50 147.50 
Massachusetts ......... 3 3 30.00 30.00 
ot. SRR 25 25 250.00 250.00 1 
PURRERIVEMIA. oo cceccece 7 7 60.00 60.00 
ORT, nc céce tvssese 2 2 20.00 20.00 
eer 1 1 10.00 10.00 
Lo a 1 1 10.00 10.00 
WHR: ond ced pcecccs 1 1 10.00 10.00 
pg er er 2 2 20.00 20.00 
ne Ee eae 1 1 10.00 10.00 
GOGO ro.gs ccdsciciaes 3 3 30.00 30.00 
Beer er rere 1 1 10.00 10.00 
BRE reer 1 1 10.00 10.00 
WONG 2.2 ccecccccccces 1 1 10.00 10.00 
360 248 608 $5,910.00 $2,776.50 $8,686.50 16 1 
RECAPITULATION. 
Dues. Dues. 
Anvual. Bureau Publicity. 
Collections, IOD-1B1O ...ccccccvccccccccsccvecescccsce soccescce $5,910.00 $2,776.5 
” ee eer a ae Cee eee 70. 18.00 
caieimaaaiaas -——-— $8,774.50 
$5,980.00 $2,794.50 
Other collections: 
DUD. . Un ncncnavaceded:dcecctensdvesdensedéndewcsens genes tuntnddus tests aueeetnenn 115.43 
Te GIR: ID oo kn 6 06.06 0680:b.0 6056800600 0066oses ssense vhibidesecetnstteneneenensses 1,163.07 
$10,053.00 
ABA Balance Hemtndles GE FORE o.oo cccds cece cine cigee cee ccvcecsescedeweverevccctessqaceesses ses 267.62 
$10,320.62 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
General expense, postages and Salaries .......-.ccecceccececcereeeeeeeeeeecsceessees $4,933.38 
Traveling expenses 637.70 
Press cloth ......ccccccceccsscees 
Bureau of Publicity 
New Orleans office .......-+++e+eeee 10,546.33 
Disbursements in excess Of receipts ........... ee cece eee ee cece een eeeeeeeeeeeces $225.71 
Due Robert Gibson, salary and expenses unpaid ......... 6c eee eee ee eee eee eeees $248.34 
Due A. J. Buddendorff, salary and expenses unpaid ...... 6... ccc ence eee e ee eeee 225.00 pe 
April 30th, 1910, balance in Dank ......0eseceeee cess eer eeeeeeeeeeeeeenes $247.63 


Although we do not make as satisfactory 
financial showing as we would like, yet in 
our membership we do show a healthy in- 
crease of 39 mills and 48 associate members, 
a total increase of 87 over last year. This, 
though, is not what I would like to report. 
We should have a mill membership of over 
500 and associate membership of at least as 


many, which at the very low membership 
fee now charged would give us a revenue 
sufficient for our every want. 

I will not undertake to make any sugges- 
tions as to the future conduct of the Asso- 
ciation or of its rules governing transactions 
in our products. The Association in conven- 
tion, and its committees, are alive to its best 
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interésts, and will, I am sure, make all rules 
and regulations necessary for its successful 
continuance. 

I thank you, Mr. President, the other offi- 
cers and members, for your hearty support, 
and trust my conduct of the business may 
meet with your approval and my continu- 
ance in the office you have so generously 
favored me with. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, un- 
there are some recommendations to 
make with respect to the Secretary’s report, 
I do not think it is necessary to appoint a 
committee, as we have had the reports regu- 
larly audited, and the report of the auditor 
is on file. We will now have the report of 
the Executive Committee. 
Report follows: 


less 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the Inter-State Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association: 

Your Executive Committee respectfully 
beg leave to report the following action had 
by them during their term of office. Pur- 
suant to call of the President, the commit- 
tee met at the St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La., Oct. 4. 1909, and was called to 
order at 10 o’clock, a, m., by A. D. Allen, 
President, who explained the objects of the 
meeting to be the selection of the time and 
place for holding the next annual session of 
the Association, and to consider the matter 
of the appointment of an official inspector 
and weigher at the port of New Orleans. 

On motion of E. S. Ready, seconded by 
B. F. Taylor, the city of Little Rock was 
selected as the place, and the second Tues- 
day. Wednesday and Thursday in May, 1910. 
as the time for holding the annual session 
of the Association. 

In accordance with Rule 36, as to official 
inspectors, which was construed as_ being 
mandatory, your committee looked carefully 
into the matter and concluded that New Or- 
leans was the only port at present where the 
appointment of an official inspector and 
weigher seemed to be called for by existing 
conditions. The committee, therefore, in- 
vited buyers and exporters to be present. 
with a view of ascertaining if they would 
support such a bureau. Quite a number of 
Imyers and exporters were present or repre- 
sented, and unanimously pledged their sup- 
port to the bureau to be established. Mr. 
Drawe, the official inspector and weigher of 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, was also 
present, and voluntarily gave the committee 
a good deal of information as to weighing 
and inspecting cottonseed products at the 
port of New Orleans. A number of exporters 
present offered a suggestion to the commit- 
tee that the official inspectors of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade be appointed the of- 
ficial inspectors and weighers of the Inter- 
State Association. 

Your committee, after some discussion, 
came to the conclusion that to adopt the 
suggestions of the exporters would defeat 
the very object in view, as the Inspection 
Bureau of the New Orleans Board of Trade 
had, with or without cause, lost the confi- 
dence of the mills, and that to appoint Mr. 
Drawe and his assistants to be the official 
inspectors of the Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association would be in effect to 
continue the same bureau under another 
name, and would not give satisfaction to or 
inspire the confidence of the mills. 

Finally your committee appointed Mr. 
A. J. Buddendorff of New Orleans as official 
inspector and weigher of the inter-State Cot- 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association at the port 
of New Orleans, with power to select his 
own assistants, and entered into a regular 
contract with Mr. Buddendorff. Some ex- 
porters were present when the appointment 
was made who entered no protest, and, in 
fact. recommended Mr. Buddendorff. 

Your committee regret to report further 
that some days after the above action was 
taken a communication was received, signed 
by the New Orleans Export Company, C. B. 
Fox. Coate Brothers and E. H. Wharton- 
Davies, stating that as Mr. Buddendorff had 
been elected inspector, they would not sup- 
port the bureau; but making no charges 
against Mr. Buddendorff.. All of these gen- 
tlemen except Mr. Wharton-Davies were 
present at the Executive Committee meet- 
ing. and pledged themselves to support the 


bureau; and all of them, again excepting Mr. 
Wharton-Davies, suggested the appointment 
of Mr. Drawe. Messrs. Coate Brothers admit 
in a letter dated March 22, 1910, that they 
put forward no candidate, and that Mr. 
Drawe acted entirely on his own initiative. 
These gentlemen made no definite charge, or, 
indeed, charges of any kind against Mr. 
Buddendorff until February or March, 1910, 
and then three of the charges were based on 
auleged acts done long after they objected 
to Mr. Buddendorff, and therefore could not 
have been the basis of their refusal to sup- 
port the bureau. The fourth charge was in 
regard to a matter that happened more than 
a year ago, and so far as known to the com- 


F. H. BAILEY, Paris, .Tex. 
President 


Former who Reported for Executive 


Committee. 


mittee is groundless, as perhaps the others 
are also. The committee has not investi- 
gated them. 

The purpose of the committee in reporting 
this matter in detail is, first of all. to ex- 
plain to the convention why the New Or- 


leans Bureau has not been self-supporting, 
which the committee had every reason to 


believe it would be, after being assured of 
the support of practically all the buyers and 
exporters of New Orleans. Of course, when 


four or five of the largest dropped out an 
insufficient revenue was inevitable. which 


possibly might have been avoided if your 
committee had seen fit to allow these dis- 
sentient gentlemen to dictate the appoint- 
ment. 

Another reason your committee report in 
detail is that they understand the firms men- 
tioned are still very much dissatisfied, and 
cur President has suggested to them to bring 
the matter before the Association, which 
your committee hopes will be done, not so 


much from a desire to have their action 
vindicated, but because they think it raises 
a rather large question that ought to be 
settled once for all: viz., how far can a 
member, or a number of members, go in 
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ignoring the rules of the Association, when 
such action affects the interests of crude 
mills, this being an association of crude mills 
primarily, and furthermore results in an 
absolute money loss to the Association, and 
still remain members in good standing? 

Of course, the right to contract outside of 
the rules must be recognized, but it. would 
seem there ought to be a limit. 

Rule 36, Section 2, reads as follows: “As 
soon as possible after entering upon the 
duties of his office the official inspector shall 
personally present to each and every buyer 
jor export at the port where he is located 
a printed application for registration, pre- 
pared for him by the Secretary, to be signed 
by the buyers and returned, engaging the 
services of such inspector to weigh and in- 
spect all shipments for export received by 
them at such port. A list of the buyers so 
registered shall at once be made by the Sec- 
retary and printed by him in a convenient 
form for posting and distribution to all mem- 
bers of the Association with a letter calling 
attention to this rule. 

“Transactions made with other than reg 
istered buyers, as shown by the list above 
referred to, or by sellers and buyers not 
members of this Association, shall be mad: 
entirely at the risk of the seller or buyer. 
and no claim of any nature whatever arising 
therefrom shall in any way be considered by 
this Association or its committees. 

“The services of the official inspector shal! 
be available only when a buyer is so listed. 

“The cost of the inspection service shall 
be three (3) cents per ton, to be paid by 
the buyer on all cottonseed cake and meal 
received by him for export, but shall not 
apply on shipments of meal in the hands of 
the original owners upon which an_ inspec- 
tion is not had. 

“The Arbitration Committee of this Asso- 
ciation shall not consider for adjustment dif- 
ferences arising on shipments for export 
points unless claims for allowances are ac- 
companied by a certified statement from the 
Association’s official inspector.” 

The remainder of this rule relates to the 
details governing the duties of the inspector 
and weigher. 

The report of E. R. Barrow, secretary of 
the Chemist’s Committee appointed at last 
session of the Association, was read, and, on 
motion, the Secretary was instructed to have 


same printed and distributed among the 
members of the Association. 
Communications were read relative to pro- 


posed legislation by Congress on the oleo- 
margarine question and referred to the Legis- 
lative Committee to act in conjunction with 
Judge John J. Hemphill, at Washington, and 
the Secretary was instructed to issue a let- 
ter to members of the Association request- 
ing voluntary contributions towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the committee in attend- 
ing to this matter. 
F. H. BAILEY, Chairman. 


Report of the Bureau of Publicity. 

The next matter was the report of the 
Bureau of Publicity, which was made by 
Mr. Jo W. Allison. 

MR. JO W. ALLISON: Mr. Chairman, the 
Bureau of Publicity is sorry to have te 
make an apology rather than a report. I 
will say, for the information of the mem- 
bers, that soon after the adjournment of 
the last convention Mr. Geo. S. Weever, of 
Montgomery, Ala., was appointed chairman 
of the Bureau of Publicity. Following the 
usages of other years, the committee rele- 
gated its entire work to its chairman. As 
you are aware, the chairman of the Bureau 
of Publicity is the only salaried official of 
this committee, and it is essentially a one- 
man work. 

Tt has become. then, the custom of this 
committee to relegate to its chairman the 
entire work of the committee. This custom 
was followed in the case of Mr. Weever. 
Soon afterward, very unfortunately, certain 
complications arose in the administration of 
the affairs of the committee which were not 
satisfactory to the other members. Com- 
plaint of this being made to the Executive 
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Committee, and their investigations being 
made, they found it necessary to vacate the 
office of chairman of the committee. This 
action was taken late in the year, when the 
entire efforts of the year had been practi- 
cally wasted, and when there was not time 
to induct a new chairman into the office, and 
get from him any satisfactory work. The 
appropriations at best are pitifully small, 
sadly inadequate for the work to which they 
are appropriated, and unfortunately, in this 
much-to-be-regretted instance, had been prac- 
tically exhausted. Consequently, the Execu- 
tive Committee found their work disorgan- 
ized, their funds exhausted, and no time for 
further reorganizations of the affairs of the 
bureau. Consequently, that is the condition 
in which you find the affairs of the Bureau 
of Publicity today, and this apology must be 
accepted. I had expected my friend, Mr. 
Wallace, to make this apology, but his youth 
and modesty must be taken as his excuse, 
and this apology must be taken in lieu of a 
report. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The Chair has 


received communications from the Country 
Club, extending to us during our stay in the 
city the privileges of the club; also an in- 
vitation from the Quapaw Club and from 
the Athletic Association to visit their clubs; 
also, from the Little Rock Board of Trade. 
The Board of Trade wishes me to announce 
that market quotations on oil, cotton, 
ete., will be found there, and in all these 
places the regular members of the Associa- 
tion will receive all the privileges of mem- 
bers of those clubs and of the Board of 
Trade. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We have now 
completed our programme up to the report 
of the Legislative Committee, which will be 
read by Mr. Culbertson. 

MR. J. J. CULBERTSON (Texas): Mr. 
Chairman, I have some feeling of hesitancy 
in presenting this report, on account of the 
fact that our President in his address has 
so ably presented a great many of the 
salient points that affect this matter, but I 
will ask you to bear with me the infliction 
that I have to impose upon you. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
By J. J. Culbertson, Chairman 


To the President of the Interstate Cottonseed 

Crushers’ Association : 

In presenting the report of your Legis- 
lative Committee, I shall necessarily confine 
myself to the period of time which has elapsed 
since my appointment as chairman of that 
committee. The most important questions 
that have assailed us recently have grown 
out of the introduction of the new tariff law. 
The operation of this law, under the maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff clause, rendered it 
necessary for the President to enter into 
negotiations with the various foreign coun- 
tries in relation to the application of this 
particular part of that law, and while, I be- 
lieve, not in a single inStance has he applied 
the maximum feature to any of the foreign 
countries, the desire on the part of the admin- 
istration for amicable business relations with 
those countries has led to some compromises 
in which we have been directly affected. The 
infliction of the maximum feature of the 
tariff law, as you well know, places an auto- 
matic increase in duties on imports from 
those countries with which no treaty has 
been made, but as I have stated, in the 
anxiety on the part of the administration 
to secure conciliatory agreements, I believe 
not in a single instance, so far as our foreign 
trade relations are concerned, has it been 
necessary to impose these additional and 
onerous duties. The reason for this is that 
the administration has been able to make 
such treaty agreements through reciprocal 
means, whereby they have secured, by con- 
cessions and otherwise, in whole or in part, 
the same tariffs and duties on our goods ex- 
ported into foreign countries as on similar 
goods exported from other countries. Our 
products, cottonseed oil especially, have been 
affected to a considerable degree, and in the 
ease of the government’s negotiations with 
France, it resulted in what seems to be a 
fair arrangement, but at the same time, an 
actual increase has taken place. “Prior to 
the enactment of the new French tariff law, 
of April 1, 1910, there was only one rate, 
of 6 francs per 100 kilos. In the new tariff, 
there were four rates, namely, edible cotton- 
seed oil is made subject to 18 francs per 
100 kilos under the general tariff, and 12 
francs under the minimum. Oil imported 
for soap making and the manufacturing of 
compounds, to 9 francs under the general 
and 6 frances under the minimum tariff. 
While the new rates represent considerable 
increase over the old, the United States has 
been granted the minimum rates, and as long 
as the same duties are made to apply on all 
other edible vegetable oils, except olive oil, 
there can be no complaint on the ground of 
discrimination.” I am quoting you from a 
letter under date of May 5, from Henry C. 
Emery, chairman of the Tariff Board of 
Washington. While what Mr. Emery says 


is true, it is a fact that France does not 
import any other edible oil except olive oil 
to speak of other than American cottonseed 
oil. It does import oleaginous seeds from 
which it makes large quantities of edible and 
other oils, so that the claim of no discrim- 
ination is not as effective as it would have 
been had France been a country that im- 
ported edible oils other than American oil. 





JO W. ALLISON, Ennis, Tex. 


Former President and Discoverer of Cottonseed Flour 
Bread. 


The fact is, and it was stated to me by one 
who knows, that the Tariff Board did its ut- 
most to prevent the increase in this French 
duty from 6 francs to 12 francs per 100 
kilos gross, but the French ambassador, find- 
ing that the board was making a fight for 
cottonseed oil under the old tariff, withdrew 
and presented himself to the President, and 
in the best French diplomatic manner, poured 
into the ears of our Executive his  plaint 
that if the United States were accorded the 
minimum duty of 12 frances, the same that 
is accorded to all other countries that make 
edible oils for exportation, that he should be 
satisfied. The President, not being familiar 
with the fact that little or no edible oils were 
imported from other countries into France, 
took it for granted that it was a fair propo- 
sition, and requested the board to agree 
to the wily diplomat’s demands. How- 
ever, it is not so bad as it would appear on 
the face of it, because the old duty of 6 


francs was on 100 kilos net goods, while the 
12 frances cover the goods gross, which would 
leave the net duty about 10 francs per 100: 
kilos. 

In Germany, the tariff remains as hereto- 
fore. being 12.50 marks per 100 kilos, and 5 
marks per 100 kilos on denatured. Inasmuch 
as there is but one rate, there is apparently 
no discrimination. 

In Greece, no sooner had American cotton- 
seed oil made its appearance, than the old 
rate of 30 drachmas per 100 okes was raised 
to 100 drachmas. Strenuous representations 
were made against this in the course of the 
tariff negotiations with that country, with 
the result that the Greek government agreed 
to restore the old rate, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to carry out its promise. 

In Italy, the situation remains unchanged, 
the present duty on American cottonseed oil 
being the same as that imposed on edible oils 
from other countries. 

In Spain, the old prohibitive practices of 
denaturizing the cottonseed oil is still in 
effect. 

In Austria-Hungary, where importations 
of American oil have so severely suffered in 
being reduced from 6,700,000 gallons in 1905, 
to 100,000 to 200,000 gallons during the past 
year, we are hoping for some relief soon. 
The cause of this tremendous decrease is the 
present excessive rate of 40 crowns per 100 
kilos, which equals about 30 cents per gallon. 
The negotiations that were carried on with 
the Austria-Hungary government, and in 
which they were finally accorded the mini- 
mum tariff on other goods into this country, 
carried with it the promise on the part of 
that government to have this rate reduced in 
order to allow a revival of the trade in Amer- 
ican cottonseed oil, which prior to 1906, as 
stated, was of large proportions. That gov- 
ernment stated that it would require a special 
act of both parliaments of Austria-Hungary, 
but that they would not only recommend this 
reduction but would also endeavor to have 
it promulgated. In reply to my question as 
to when the Austria-Hungarian parliaments 
would convene I am in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of State, 
indicating that the embassy have informed 
him that the parliament of Austria is now in 
actual session, and while the parliament of 
Hungary is not now in session, it is expected 
to meet some time in June next. This is the 
status of our relations so far as our product 
is concerned, regarding the present unsat- 
isfactory condition. I have written to Sec- 
retary Knox, asking him to use his best 
efforts with the Austrian government to 
secure from the present sitting of parliament 
that relief which they promised te our indus- 
try when negotiations with that country were 
concluded. 

As doubtless many of you know, we have 
kept the question of these unjust duties alive. 
and I am glad to say that the administration 
has accorded more than the usual attention 
to our requests. I attributed this to the fact 
that in these trade negotiations and adjust- 
ments, the offices of the Tariff Board have 
been brought to work, and the value of the 
service of this organization is indicated by 
the influence it has exerted in these mat- 
ters, and is recognized by our executive in 
his demand for a greater appropriation for its 
enlarged and increased usefulness. This is 
indicative to our minds that it will lead 
eventually to a permanent, full-fledged tariff 
commission, such ‘as has been advocated for 
some time. That such is a necessity is not 
questioned, and in view of the widespread 
dissatisfaction over the present Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law. to our minds the next tariff law 
that will be put into effect will be builded on 
a more substantial basis of facts and figures 
brought from intelligent data, that can only 
be obtained exhaustively through the medium 
of such a commission or board as suggested. 
It is an important argument in favor of the 
enlargement of the present board. The im- 
perative necessity for the work that can be 
done only by such a commission is quite 
clearly shown in the negotiations that have 
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E ARE SPECIALIST 


in Packing Houses, Lard Refineries, 
Oleo and Compound Plants. 


We manufacture and furnish all machinery and equipment for these 
plants—in fact we handle the proposition throughout. No other Company 
can do this. We have experts in every department—not only mechanical 
engineers, but men who are thoroughly conversant with the practical 
operation of every department of modern packing houses. 





Correspondence solicited and given careful attention. 





Our Patented Twin Cooling Cylinder il- 
lustrated here is a great ‘improvement over 
the old heavy single cast-iron rollers for- 
merly used for cooling compound or lard 


The method of our construction makes 
these rollers vastly more efficient than any 
other Cylinder on the market of cqual area 


The knife is adjustable and self-grinding, 
shaves the material off in sheets, and its 
position allows the entire surface of the 
cooling cylinders to be used. There is no 
waste area to be cooled. 


Illustration does not show picker box, 
which is an extension to the conveyor 
trough. The conveyor trough and picker 
box are jacketed, admitting the introduc- 
tion of hot water so that the trough can 
be rapidly cleaned at any time. 


The machine is entirely self-contained, 
weighs a great deal less than heavy cast 
iron rollers, and is ready to belt to power 
and connect to brine and steam as soon as 
unpacked. This roller has many improved 
features. 


The method of operation is very simple. 
The hot product is conveyed in the trough 
between the rollers, the rollers revolving 
in opposite directions pick it up, thoroughly 
chill it, and bind the oil cells of the dif- 
ferent ingredients into one compact mass, 


and discharge same into conveyor trough 
and picker box. 


A lard Cooling Cylinder is a necessity 
in the manufacture of Compounds and 
Lards. In controlling the temperatures the 
operator is enabled to nicely color his 
product, and compound so treated will have 
a better texture, and will stand up nicely. 


The product is usually drawn from com- 
veyor trough to picker box by means of 
a pump and draw-off line, consisting of 
strainers, draw-off cocks and strainer noz- 
zles, which we can furnish in any combina- 
tion. 


THE BRECHT COMPANY 


(Gus V. Brecht Butchers Supply Co., Inc.) 


Manufacturers of All Machinery, Equipment and Tools Pertaining to the Packing House and 
Meat Industry, Cold Storages, Refrigerators, Market and Store Fixtures, Etc. 


Main Offices and Factories: ST. LOUIS, MO., 12th and Cass Avenue. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 
NEW YORK: 174-176 Pearl St. HAMBURG BUENOS AYRES DENVER: 14th and Wazee Sts. 
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transpired- between the Canadian govern- 
ment and our own, which were carried on to 
a critical point, but happily averted by their 
intelligent work. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Aspegren and 
others who have taken considerable time for 
the work on matters relating to the duties of 
foreign countries, especially France and 
Austria-Hungary, and who have done effective 
work. 

This industry has been menaced for some 
time by the importation into this country, 
free of duty, of the soya bean oil from Japan 
and Korea, and while alarming-reports were 
eurrent as to the quantity imported, running 
from 100,000 to 200,000 barrels, the actual 
amount imported, as I understand it, has 
been about 50,000 to 75,000. The principal 
reason for its importation was, primarily, 
its cheapness when compared with the pres- 
ent price of cottonseed oil, but the price, 
more recently, has been equalized, and is now 
running at sOmewhat near the price of low 
grade cotton oil. The importations of the 
oil were made for soap manufacturing, as the 
oil is not considered to be an edible one. 

It seems to me that the repeal of the 
import duties on cotton oil under the recent 
tariff act was a mistake, but when we con- 
sider that Senator Aldrich offered to retain 
the duty of 4 cents per gallon, we have no 
one to blame except our Southern legislators. 
If our product is to be affected by foreign 
duties, and our markets to be hampered by 
such taxes, I think we should consistently 
claim some protection from the invasion of 
foreign made oil into our own country. 

You are doubtless aware that we have had 
rather a strenuous campaign in favor of 
the repeal of the present unjust tax on oleo- 
margarine. A number of bills have been 
introduced into both houses relating to this 
article, both by those favoring the tax, and 
those desiring its repeal. The bill that has 
attracted the most attention perhaps, is that 
introduced by Representative Burleson ‘of 
Texas, which, in brief, repeals the tax per 
pound, but retains the license tax against 
manufacturers and wholesale and_ retail 
dealers. The bill introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Simons of North Carolina, is ident- 
ical with that of Mr. Burleson. It also pro- 
vides that all oleomargarine shall be put up 
by the manufacturer for sale, in packages of 
one and two pounds, and that every print, 
brick, roll or lump, before being so put up 
for sale or removal, shall have the word 
“Oleomargarine” in sunken letters placed 
thereon, and other restrictions which, to our 
minds, would prevent its being sold for any- 
thing else than what it is. In the penalties 
that are affixed, to every person that sells 
knowingly, or offers for sale this article for 
other than what it is, for the first offense, 
from $100 to $500 and certain degrees of 
imprisonment, and for subsequent offenses, 
to be fined from $200 to $1,000, and to be 
imprisoned for not less than 60 days and not 
more than two years. The butter people 
claim that they want oleomargarine manu- 
factured and sold for what it is. If these 
penalties are not sufficiently severe to keep 
anyone calculating to perpetrate fraud or 
deception, from committing the offense, I 
presume the next demand will be decapitation, 
hanging or electrical execution. The bill in- 
troduced by Representative Lever of South 
Carolina, I think, covers the matter more 
fully, except that his desire is to change 
the official name to that of “margarine,” con- 
forming such with what it is known as abroad. 
It provides that all margarine butter, reno- 
vated butter and adulterated butter shall be 
classified as meat food product, and shall be 
subject to all the provision for meat inspec- 
tion of the government, and provides for 
inspection labels and to be indented upon the 
article the name, “margarine.” and that it 
shall be wrapped in a wrapper on which the 
word “margarine” is printed or branded in 
distinct letters, and inspection seals shali 
be placed thereon as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. It does not impose a 
license tax, but the penalty is the same as 
prescribed in the meat inspection laws. It 
will be noticed that this bill embraces all the 
articles named to be manufactured under the 


meat inspection law, the purpose being to 
prevent butter from being made from the 
milk and cream of cows that are affected with 
tuberculosis. The inspection on the part of 
the government will certainly redound to the 
benefit of oleomargarine, as the stamp of 
the government’s approval will be already 
affixed, in so far as its being free from 
deleterious substances is concerned. Senator 
Penrose, for the opposition, has introduced 
a bill retaining the present tax of 10 cents 
per pound on colored oleomargarine, and also 
increases the tax of one-quarter cent per 
pound to 10 cents on any oleomargarine made 
any shade of yellow, either by artificial color- 
ing or by any ingredient that may be used 
in its manufacture, that it shall in such case 
be classed as colored oleomargarine. The 
evident intention of this is that white oleo- 
margarine shall be taxed one-quarter cent 
per pound, while anything of the slightest 
tinge of yellow, even not artificially cdlored, 
should pay 10 cents per pound. It provides 
for drastic penalties in that for each offense 
of this proposed law, a fine of not less than 
$50 and not more than $1,000 together with 
imprisonment of not more than six months 
shall be imposed. The purpose of this Dill 
is to prevent any oleomargarine from being 
manufactured that has the faintest touch of 
yellow, even when not artificially colored. 
Inasmuch as most of the uncolored oleomar- 
garine manufactured to-day is tinged with 
yellow, it would practically put every pound 
of the article that is being manufactured 
under the 10 cent tax. Senator Penrose is 
from Pennsylvania, which is supposed to be 
a dairy State, but in point of fact, the num- 
ber of consumers of high priced butter is of 
more importance to the general welfare than 
the dairy interest. Hearings on these bills 
have taken place before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House, and I am glad to 
say that the friends of oleomargarine have 
been able to place sufficient facts, data and 


testimony before that committee to refute 
most of the claims of the dairy trust, and 
while it may not be expedient to push either 
the committee or legislation on the bills 
favoring the article at the present time, we 
are quite sure that when such is reported to 
the House and to the Senate, that it will be 
in such a way as to secure the relief that we 
so badly need and have so earnestly worked 
for. 

I want to thank the members of our com- 
mittee for their able aid in behalf of this 
work, and especial credit is due to the presi- 
dents of the various State associations, on 
whom we have called at various times for 
assistance, and also to our secretary, Mr. 
Gibson, whose unflagging zeal for the work 
in hand has accomplished much good. We 
also owe a great deal to Mr. Durham who has 
had charge of the work in Mississippi; to 
Mr. Fink, of Louisville, Ky., who has given 
us much help from that State; and to 
Mr. French of Piqua, Ohio, who has ren- 
dered us valuable assistance from, we might 
say, “the enemy’s country”; and last, but not 
least, to you, Mr. President: you have devoted 
tireless energy and work in endeavoring to 
secure favorable legislation not only affecting 
this particular article, but also on every 
product that is made by the cottonseed oil 
industry. 

A recess was then taken for luncheon in 
the banquet hall, and the meeting was ad- 
jeurned until 2 p. m. 


‘Afternoon Session, First Day 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the con- 
vention was called to order by the Vice- 
president at 2:15. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, Mr. 
Ransom is unavoidably detained by business, 
but has sent in his address, with the request 
that it be read. I will ask Mr. Fitz Simons 
to read the address. 


OUR ASSOCIATION—HOW TO IMPROVE IT 


By L. A. Ransom, Atlanta, Ga., Former President of the 
Association 


The Programme Committee for this meet- 
ing requests me to talk to you about our 
Association, and how to improve it. 

The truth is that this Association is 
already so good that I see mighty few things 
that can be improved, and I have talked to 
you so much in the past that my natural 
modesty prevents my saying much more 
now. But in response to the invitation, 
which my duty requires me to accept, and 
which it is a great pleasure to accept, I must 
say soniething, and I will suggest a few 
things for your consideration. 

In a recent conversation with Hon. Charles 
Barrett, President of the National Farmers’ 
Union, he said any organization that had 
one per cent. of its members willing to work 
for the good of the organization, willing to 
take all of the criticism that the members 
would heap upon them, willing to work un- 
selfishly for the purpose for which that or- 
ganization was created, would progress and 
succeed. 

We all know that in the Inter-State Cot- 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association we have far 
more than one per cent. of our members who 
are good workers; in fact, a very large per 
cent. of them belong to that class, but to 
improve the Association it is necessary to 
have all of them in that class. 

What can they do as workers? 


FIRST: They can come to the annual 
meetings and by their presence, encourage- 
ment and contributions they can help their 
officers to make their work successful. 

SECOND: They can make the trading 
rules more effective by insisting on arbitra- 
tion under these rules, and thus protect their 
own interests, if they should need protection. 

THIRD: They can assist the Publicity 
Committee by increasing their assessments 
and by freely advising with the members. 


FOURTH: They can use their personal in- 
fluence at home in persuading the mill own- 
ers and managers to become members of the 
Association. 

FIFTH: By giving careful attention to all 
the proceedings of the Association and by 
participating in the discussions they can 
materially aid in protecting and promoting 
all the interests of the great industry they 
represent. 


The Value of Attendance at Conventions. 

While a few members may do a large part 
of the actual work, no meeting of any asso- 
ciation is complete unless the members at- 
tend it. A general commanding an army 
may not need his entire command at any one 
time, but he must feel that his men are 
there- or he will lose the battle. The entire 
physical force may not be needed, but the 
moral effect is inspiring. Actors say that a 
small house is depressing, although those 
who are present may be enthusiastic. Well- 
filled seats in the audience is just as essen- 
tial to a good performance as good acting on 
the stage. 

Every member should feel it his duty to 
attend the meetings all the time and bring 
just as many other members as possible. His 
presence alone cheers his officers and gives 
them the courage to continue the work. Be- 
sides, no member has any right to put ang 
other member at the head of his organization 
and then shirk his duty by remaining away 
from the meetings. 

If the members allow the officers to make 
the rules for them, and take no part in fram- 
ing them, they lose interest in them, and 
while they may be the best rules ever estab- 
lished, they become obsolete and drop into a 
condition of “innocuous desuetude,” while 
some other organization adopts other rules 
not so favorable to their interests and en- 
forces them actively.. Every member should 
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SCIENTIFIC 


OIL MILL MACHINERY 








Scientific Disc Huller Six sizes: 30 to 120 ton Capacity. Adjustable while running. Do 


uniformly good work every day in the year. No knife grinding. No 
Sunday adjusting. One set of plates will huil 2,000 tons of cottonseed, and the cost of a new set of plates 
is merely nominal. The SCIENTIFIC HULL REGRINDER, in conjunction with the Scientific Disc 
Huller, makes waste of meats in the hulls unnecessary. These machines are fitted with Ring Oiling Bearings, 
Patented Quick Release and Temper Screw, and many other Scientific Features. 





Scientific Steel Frame Double Shakers Four sizes. Take up least floor space; 


require least power to operate; do more 
work; do better work; have more desirable features and will give more years of profitable, satisfactory 
service than any other shaker on the market. 





Scientific Steel Frame Hull Beater and Separator 3°,2<°'.2.3 


ton capacity; 
Ring-Oiling Bearings and Self-Oiling Eccentrics. In plants where we have installed our complete Hulling 
and Separating System, the hulls have been thoroughly cleaned, ready to pass to the hull house, in less than 
50 feet from the Huller. This machine we guarantee capable of separating 90 to 95 per cent. of the meats 
from the hulls. 





Scientific Steel Frame Pneumatic Seed Cleaners ": *#::,°° °° 


tons capacity in 
hours. Removes every foreign substance that could in any way injure Linter Saws. The strongest, most 
efficient Seed Cleaner in the world. Get our 1910 catalogue and learn all about it. 











Scientific Hot Cake Breakers This machine takes the hot cake from the stripping table 


, ‘ and breaks it into uniform pieces, thus doing away with 
the necessity of storing and curing the cake and also increases the output of the Attrition Mills. It is a 
great time saver and money maker. 





Scientific Attrition Mill Five sizes: 18 to 60 tons capacity Prime Export Meal in 12 


hours. It opens like a watch for examination or changing of 
plates. So strong, well braced and perfect running are these machines that they will run without vibration 
without any special foundation upon a floor of good mill construction. This mill is equipped with our 
world-renowned grinding plates and many other very special Scientific Features. 
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know that rules adopted by an association 
of which he is a member are the best for 
his interests and should see to it that they 
are made the model for other associations 
that may have only a one-sided interest in 
the business. 

The Publicity Committee and its work 
should have the most earnest attention of 
every member. It should be regarded as the 
educational field of the organization and the 
members should look to it for information 
on all subjects relating to the industry, and 
every member should feel that this commit- 
tee is charged with the great duty of in- 
creasing the demand for the products, which 
will naturally be followed by better prices. 


Publicity Work of the Greatest Importance. 


No other work connected with our Asso- 
ciation is of greater importance than this. 
Every other industry of the magnitude of 
ours is conducting similar work and we 
should support our Publicity Committee ade- 
quately and enthusiastically. The growers 
of raisins in California have agreed to estab- 
lish a “Raisin Day,” when everybody will be 
asked to “eat raisins,” and they then proceed 
in their publicity work to show how valu- 
able raisins are, and how nutritious and 
wholesome. 

The Atlanta Constitution, a large Southern 
daily newspaper, has recently advocated a 
“Cotton Seed By-products Day.” If our 
members would all support our Publicity 
Committee in the work, what a day it would 
be! How the whole South would come to 
the help of our Association and how much 
it would contribute to the success of our 
Association and the interest it represents! 
I hope that, when the report of the Publicity 
Committee comes up for discussion, each 
member will urge that this suggestion be 
carried out and devise a plan for its success- 
ful operation. 

Any member who is not a solicitor for his 
association is failing to discharge his full 
duty. The benefit that this Association has 
been, and is now, to the cotton oil industry, 
is so great that any member who realizes 
this should have no difficulty in presenting 
these advantages to any who are not mem- 
bers in such a light as to bring them all into 
the Association. If one member brings in 
only one more, we would have all the owners 
and managers in the South in the organization 
before another annual meeting is held. In 
fact, no one having an interest in the busi- 
ness can afford to remain outside. Every 
mill owner or manager not represented in 
the Association should feel like the little boy 
did who put on his father’s shirt—“mighty 


lonesome.” 


Participate Actively in the Proceedings. 

Every member who attends our conven- 
tions ought to get on his feet at least once 
during the meeting and say something, if 
only to make or second a motion. This ought 
to be a talking convention. 

You all remember the preacher and Ned 
Brace in the “Georgia Scenes.” The preacher, 
you recall, was fond of congregational sing- 
ing and invited everybody to join in as he 
lined out the hymns. Ned, taking him at his 
word, raised the tune, and he raised it so 
high that no one else could follow, but he 
sang his two lines through and waited for 
more. The preacher changed his mind and 
said that, of course, some people could not 
sing and they must be excused. 

But I do not believe that we have anybody 
in this convention that cannot sing our As- 
sociation lines. At any rate, they ought to 
try, and then if they can’t sing the President 
will excuse them. I believe in congregational 
singing and hope that every other member 
does, and when the President puts any ques- 
tion before us let us all join in. If we can’t 
do anything else, let us vote yes or no, and 
vote out loud, and that is the best way to 
improve the already splendid work of our 
Association. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The paper and 
the question are open for discussion. Is 
there any discussion? 


MR. FITZ SIMONS: Following out Mr. 
Ransom’s remarks in his address, I think the 
best test you can put to what he recommends 
is that some gentleman here get up and sing 
Mr. Ransom’s recommendations. Let us ‘see 
if we can have some expression along the 
lines he has laid down. Take the question 
of publicity alone, as was said by President 
Allen, we have got to do something because 
it will never do to stop; and while the com- 
mittee will report on President Allen’s re- 
port, there are other things we would like 
to hear. 

MR. F. W. BRODE: Mr. President, my 
voice is not very strong, but I would like 
to follow Brother Fitz Simons in approving 
the suggestions of Mr. Ransom, and I think 
that we ought to instruct the sergeants-at- 
arms to do their duty and bring the mem- 
bers in. They should be hear to raise their 
voices in the singing, and also in listening. 

MR. BARNES:. Mr. Chairman, I think 
every member in the city should have been 
here and heard our President’s address and 
analyzed it. I think it is a sad spectacle 
to see the members of the Association so 
derelict in their attendance. 

MR. E. M. DURHAM (Mississippi): Mr. 
Chairman, I make a motion to the effect 
that we thank Mr. Ransom for his valuable 
paper, and in talking to the motion I would 
like to say that I have had a long experi- 


ence in the oil business, in conventions and 
associations of all- kinds, and the experience 
Mr. Ransom has had ought to make us listen 
to him with attention. His words are un- 
doubtedly the words of wisdom. We cannot 
accomplish any general good without get- 
ting together.. As Mr. Ransom, has said, it 
is the rule in almost all associations that a 
few men do the work, but a few men cannot 
accomplish anything, -however hard they 
work, unless they are supported by the body 
of the association; and I think the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Ransom ought to be taken 
with great seriousness,, and be considered 
and discussed by every member, and we 
ought really to take some action on) the 
questions he raises, especially on the ques- 
tions of the administrative part of the work. 
Motion seconded. 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Mr. Durham 
moves and it is seconded, that Mr. Ransom 
be thanked by the Association for his ex- 
cellent paper. 
Motion carried unanimously. . 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT: If there is no 
further discussion on the question, we. will 
now hear from Mr. Hunter. Gentlemen, I 
have the pleasure to introduce Dr. W. D. 
Hunter, Entomologist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who will address 


you on the “Cotton Boll Weevil, and How to 
Arrest It.” 


THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL AND HOW TO 
ARREST IT 


By Dr. W. D. Hunter, Entomologist, U. §. Department of 
Agriculture 


A misunderstanding, for which I believe 
no one is to blame, throws a little confusion 
about the topic upon which I am to talk. 
Until I arrived in the city this morning I 
was under the impression that my topic 
would be “The Probable Future of the Boll 
Weevil in the United States.” Since this is 
an association of gentlemen who are not di- 
rectly engaged in the production of cotton, 
although their business depends very directly 
on it, it seems to me that the topic I have 
in mind, “The Probable Future of the Boll 
Weevil in the United States,” would be a 
more suitable one for discussion than one 
entering into the details of the method of 
prevention, which would be more appropri- 
ate in a convention of planters. 

As you all know, the best way to deter- 
mine what is going to happen in the future 
is to examine what has happened in the 
past; history indicates what is going to hap- 
pen in the future. On that account I shall 
review very briefly some of the salient points 
connected with the history of the boll 
weevil. 

As you are all aware, this insect origi- 
nated in Mexico or Central America; the first 
account in literature dates back to 1847. 
The history of the insect in Mexico, for vari- 
ous reasons, is much more obscure than in 
the United States. There is some history in 
the form of written documents, but most of 
it is in the form of testimony handed down 
from mouth to mouth. As a matter of fact, 
in Mexico it seems that planters did not 
wake up to a realization of the fact that 
they had a serious enemy of cotton to deal 
with until the insect had crossed the Rio 
Grande into Texas, and had attracted atten- 
tion here. Then the Mexican authorities 
began to bestir themselves. 

From year to year, the insect spread from 
its original home, which was probably in the 
region in which the cotton plant itself is in- 
digenous, but spread over the greater part 
of Mexico, until by the time it was ready to 
advance across the border it had invaded 
practically all the cotton raising districts. 
There is one large district in northern Mex- 
ico which now produces about 75 per cent. 
of the total crop of that country, in which 
the weevil, on account of climatic conditions 
altogether, has never been able to make its 
way. In spite of that fact, however, the 


weevil has caused such damage in Mexico 


that it has changed the industrial geography 
of that country. 


Entrance of Boll Weevil Into Texas. 


As soon as the boll weevil came into the 
State of Texas it came under the observa- 
tion of the authorities of Texas and the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. 
Since that time, 1892, it has been watched 
very closely and its history more or less 
carefully recorded. 

An interesting topic in this connection is 
what might have been done in the early 
days if there had been a general realization 
of the importance of the problem. Un- 
doubtedly it would have been possible to 
check the insect before it invaded more than 
a dozen counties in southwestern Texas. 
At that time, that proposition would have 
involved the expenditure of perhaps $25,000, 
which is a smaller amount than has been 
the loss which has been suffered repeatedly 
by individual counties or parishes in Texas 
or Louisiana. The same considerations were 
in the minds of the authorities at that time 
that we find in the minds of legislators to- 
day. It was considered generally that there 
was an undue amount of scare about this 
mysterious insect down on the borders, and 
it would never be able to spread into the 
counties in the central part of the State. I 
mention that merely as a matter of some 
historical interest. 

The weevil has continued to spread and 
annually advanced a distance of something 
like sixty miles. After it got under good 
swing it invaded annually a new territory 
equivalent to about 29,000 square miles; 
that gives us the basis for calculation of 
how long it will take. the weevil to invade 
all parts of the cotton producing area of the 
United States. There are about 165,000 
square miles in the whole cotton-producing 
area of this country. At the rate I have in- 
dicated in fifteen years, at the outside, the 
weevil will have reached practically all lo- 
calities where cotton is produced. Of course, 
that does not apply to isolated regions like 
the fertile Pecos Valley in western Texas, 
the Imperial Valley, notably in California, a 
small region in Utah, where there is isola- 
tion brought about by ranges. of mountains, 
and extensive stretches of desert land over 
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which the weevil cannot make its way. But 
aside from isolated and unimportant produc- 
ing areas, it seems to be true, in the light of 
all we know, that within fifteen years the 
weevil will have invaded practically every 
county where the staple is produced in this 
country. 

Some interest naturally attaches, then, to 
the time the insect will reach certain locali- 
ties. Figuring on the basis I have described, 
we find that the central portion of Alabama 
will be reached in 1913. The central portion 
of Georgia will be reached in 1918, and a 
similar portion of South Carolina in 1921. 
It will not be until about 1929 that the 
weevil will invade the lower counties in Vir- 
ginia, where some cotton is produced. 

It must be stated in this connection that 
the spread from year to year will not be 
uniform. About sixty miles is the average, 
but sometimes a weevil. exceeds that  dis- 
tance. Last year, for instance,. all records 
of dispersion were beaten by the weevil in 
its advance across southern Mississippi. A 
distance of nearly 140 miles was reached, 
carrying the insect almost to the doors of 
Mobile. The question is frequently asked in 
discussing damage, and probably future dam- 
age by the weevil, how the State of Texas 
has been affected. Attention has been called 
repeatedly to the fact that in 1908 the State 
of Texas produced a crop of over 4,000,000 
bales; in 1906, the State produced nearly 
4,000,000 bales. 


Why Is the Boll Weevil a Menace? 

The question first asked, then, is why the 
weevil should be considered such a serious 
menace to cotton production in this country, 
if the State of Texas, which has been in- 
vaded so long, and which is for the most 
part covered in the infested area, still con- 
tinues to produce at that rate. The State 
of Texas is an exceedingly large area. There 
are a multitude of climatic and other condi- 
tions in that State. On the west there is a 
ary country, where, according to the current 
statement, the annual precipitation is noth- 
ing, and sometimes they don’t get that. In 
a very dry region, in the western part of 
the State, the precipitation increases until 
on the Sabine River on the east it reaches 
about 50 inches. Likewise we find enormous 
variations in the soil and temperature from 
the southern corner, Brownsville, to the ex- 
treme northeastern corner. 

These climatic and other conditions have 
exerted such a powerful influence upon the 
agricultural problems of the State that there 
are distinctively a dozen different agricu- 
tural problems in the confines of Texas 
even more than that. I believe these dif- 
ferences have been so great that they have 
had a strong tendency towards creating spe- 
cial races of human beings in different parts 
of the country. I believe it is possible to 
diflerentiate a typical eastern Texan from 
one from the Western plains. I mention 
that merely to illvstrate that the same ex- 
ceedingly diverse influences that act upon 
the agriculture, act upon the people of the 


State, have also acted upon this insect, this 
newcomer that has slowly made its way 
ea&ktward across the State. 

We find that it is east Texas alone that 


can be compared to the conditions through- 
out the Mississippi Valley proper. That 
country differs from the western and central 
portions of Texas in drainage, rainfall, pres- 
ence of temperature, and in other respects. 
In Louisiana and Mississippi, for instance, 
we find the rainfall runs over fifty inches, 
which places it on the same level exactly as 
eastern Texas. It will be entirely unneces- 
sary to explain to Texas members of the 
Association the enormous effect that rainfall! 
has upon the weevil. From practical experi- 
ence the Texas planters and mill men have 
become very well aware that the amount of 


damage done by the weevil is regulated, 
practically season after season, by the 


amount of rainfall that descends in June and 
July. When you take a region where cotton 
is produced, where the rainfall every year 


is practically the same as in the years of 
the heaviest precipitation in Texas, you im- 


mediately realize that the normal jyear east 
of the Mississippi River is going to be much 


like the abnormal, the worst boll weevil ° 


years in a region like Texas. 


How Rains and Temperature Affect the 
Weevil. 


Rainfall affects the weevil in a very sim- 
ple manner. The greatest check that nature 
has imposed upon the weevil is dryness. The 
punctured squares, in which the eggs or im- 
mature state of the insect are found, fall 
to the ground in a few days. If the ground 
is dry, and the temperature is high, in @ 
very few hours, under some conditions, the 
square will be so parched that the weevil 
is deprived of its food and perishes. As the 
rain increases it increases the size of the 
weevil and the amount. of the shade, and the 
rain saturating the soil reduces the tem- 
perature, so that the fainfall, as occurs in 
the eastern portion of the cotton belt, re- 
moves that influence upon the weevil in 
Texas. 





C. FITZSIMONS, 
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Columbia, 8. C. 
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The presence of temperature is an impor- 
tant matter in the eastern portion and the 
Western portion of Texas. As I pointed out, 
the regions in Texas which have suffered less 
from the boll weevil are those where there 
is very little temperature. During the win- 
ter the boll weevil has to seek the protection 
of timber or trash of some kind. Under or- 
dinary conditions only a small share of the 
weevils that go into hibernation quarters in 
the fall are permitted to emerge in the 
spring. As the amount of timber increases, 
the opportunity for successful hibernation is 
increased. Therefore, the presence of ex- 
tensive heavy timber, especially timber 
where Spanish moss is hanging, augments 
the number of weevils that will pass through 
the winter. That means, in other words, 
that in heavily wooded regions the planter 
will have to contend against more weevils 
in the spring than a planter located in a 
region where there is a smaller amount of 
timber. 

In another important respect there is a 
difference between the eastern and the west- 
ern portion of the belt; that is, in connec- 
tion with drainage. The primary factor in 
that connection is the increased precipita- 


tion. The heavier rainfall naturally makes 
drainage of more importance. There are 


other considerations in that connection, too, 
but take it as a whole, the drainage of cot- 
ton in the eastern part of the belt is poorer 
than in the western. That affects the weevil 
in a very direct manner, too. One of the 
important steps in the control of the insect 
is to produce a crop quickly. On a saturated 
soil it is impossible to force the crop the 


way it should be forced. What is wanted 
under general conditions is a small plant that 
droops heavily, rather than a large one that 
may grow to nine feet high, and produces in 
comparison a small number of bolls. This 
matter of drainage is one that is largely. 
under the control of man. Some of the fac- 
tors that I have mentioned, like preciptation, 
are entirely outside of the control of man, 
but here is one over which man can exert a 
great influence; by improving the texture of 
the soil, by opening drains and in other 
ways, the drainage can be improved im- 
mensely. 

There is another difference that is impor- 
tant to take into consideration, and that is 
the class of labor in the two ends of the 
cotton belt. Under boll weevil conditions 
the production of cotton becomes a more in- 
tense operation than during the old days. 
The more intelligent, the more active and 
efficient the labor is, the less the loss will be 
and the quicker the planting industry will 
recover. In some portions of the cotton 
belt that have become invaded, they have 
the very great advantage of white farmers, 
some of the best cotton farmers of the 
United States. In general there is a greater 
percentage of the acreage of cotton attended 
ry white farmers in the West than in the 
East. 


No Desire to Paint Dark Picture. 


I have no desire to make this picture I 
am painting any darker than it should be. 
I am merely presenting, according to my 
views, the essential points about the future 
of the weevil. It is not necessary altogether 
to speculate in a theoretical way about the 
way in which the weevil is going to affect 
cotton production in the Mississippi Valley. 
.ue insect has been in Louisiana since about 
1904, and has been in portions of Mississippi 
for several years. 

An examination of the statistics in Louisi- 
ana, for instance, shows what may be ac- 
complished by the weevil under such favor- 
able conditions. I know a planter, Mr. 
Harris of Alexandria, who, I think, ranks 
as one of the most energetic and progres- 
sive and best informed planters in the State, 
who formerly made a great specialty of cot- 
ton. His production has fallen down now to 
the point where in 1908 he planted only two 
hundred acres of cotton, and made only 
thirty-five bales. Formerly, his crop was in 
the neighborhood of 1,500 bales on two large 
plantations. That experience has been dupli- 
cated’ by many other planters. A _ Dr. 
Perkins, who has a large plantation, near 
the mouth of the Atchafalaya River, his 
normal crop formerly averaged about 1,700 
bales; in 1906, the year when the boll weevii 
struck that region, his crop went down to 
1.200 bales, and year before last it went 
down to 175 bales. 


Brighter Sides of the Situation. 


Now, there are other sides of the situation 
that are not by any means as pessimistic as 
those I have indicated. There is going to be 
a readjustment of cotton culture, and that 
readjustment is going to be of two classes. 
In the first place, there are going to be large 
areas where the conditions make it extreme- 
ly difficult, if not altogether unprofitable, 
to produce the staple. Large areas of the 
kind, for instance, where the drainage is 
poor, must, in the light of everything we 
know now, devote their energies to crops 
other than cotton. There is thus going to be 
a redistribution of cotton production by 
regions. Large areas that may now be fa- 
mous for the production of cotton will 
become important agriculturally in connec- 
tion with the production of other crops. Cot- 
ton will be displaced. In the same way 
there will be a local readjustment of con- 
ditions. 

I hardly think that there is one planta- 
tion out of one thousand in the Mississippi 
Valley where cotton cannot be continued to 
some extent, but at the same time I am 
just as certain that over large stretches of 
land that have been devoted to cotton it 
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will not be possible ‘to ‘continue ‘the cultiva- 
tion of the crop in the future. On every 
plantation on the front lands there will be 
situations where the crop can be cultivated 
profitably. Those will be devoted to cotton, 
with the expensive methods that. come into 
play, and will produce more than they ever 
did before, and will go far toward offsetting 
the falling off, due to the reduction in acre- 
age. 

I, therefore, wish to make it clear that 
this readjustment that will take place very 
rapidly when it comes into play will be of 
two classes. There will be certain areas that 
will go largely out of cotton, and a compara- 
tively short distance away cotton will be 
continued in practically the same way, pro- 
ducing about the same crop as_ heretofore. 
It is needless to call attention to the fact, 
in that connection, that forced diversification 
of crops, brought about in this way, will 
eventually be a very good thing for the 
country. 

In addition to such changes in the system 
of producing the staple, as practice will in- 
corporate, there are other factors that work 
towards their assistance. The boll weevil 
has a great number of natural enemies. 
‘Lhere are many parasites, perhaps fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of insects, which prey upon the 
boll weevil. In regions in Texas where the 
boll weevil has existed a long time, we find 
its enemies have assumed considerable im- 
portance. In Victoria County, for instance, 
on the coast of Texas, we find in a normal 
season—it is not seldom—we find as high as 
25 per cent. of all the weevils in the field 
killed by this insect’s enemies. Normal in 
dry weather, the weevil has not spared the 
parasites. The parasites and the weevil have 
perished together. In the eastern, humid 
region, where the important effect of heat 
and light are removed, we have removed at 
the same time, a factor which has checked 
the enemies, the parasites of the weevil. 

It is therefore conceivable that these con- 
trolling elements will increase and do a good 
deal more effective work than they have 
done in such regions as Victoria County, as 
| described. It is even conceivable that 
eventually the whole situation will be con- 
trolled largely by these enemies. One of the 
most important lines of work being under- 
taken by the entomologists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the propagation of 
these new forms of parasites in regions 
where they do not occur. One thing we are 
doirg is to ship from southern Texas, where 
these parasites are numerous, thousands 
upon thousands of specimens to regions in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, where they are 
liberated in the fields, and we expect good 
results from that line of work. 

I have now covered, in a general way, the 
salient points in the problem of the future 
of the boll weevil in the United States. 
There is one matter outside of that topic 
that is also of interest in the same con- 
nection; that is, what will happen if the 
boll weevil ever invades countries outside of 
the United States. At the present the insect 
is known to cover only Central America, 
Mexico and the United States and Cuba. In 
Cuba the weevil undoubtedly had a great 
deal to do with the reduction in the im- 
portance of cotton. «as you are perfectly 
well aware, the production of cotton in Cuba 
had reached large proportions before it 
reached the United States. In India, Brazil, 
and possibly also in Egypt, conditions are 
such that the boll weevil would be at least 
as important an enemy of the cotton crop, 
as it could possibly be in the United States. 
With the experience that the American cot- 
ton planters have had in combatting the 
weevil, and will acquire in the next few 
years, in case the insect should get into 
other countries, cotton would undoubtedly go 
to something like war time prices. 

Boll Weevil Will Cover Whole Country. 

Finally, to emphasize the point T have at- 
tempted to make, the boll weevil wil! prob- 
ably cover practically all of the cotton belt 
within the next fifteen years. There will be 


a Jarge area-along -the northern portion .of , 


the cotton -belt, in. which the weevil. wil! 
never do as much damage as it does in the 
central and southern portions. The boll 
weevil is an insect of tropical origin un- 
doubtedly, and is checked by the winter con- 
ditions in this country. When cold is 
combined with an absence of timber in the 
prairie country, for instance, we have con- 
ditions that the boll weevil up to the present 
time has been unable to surmount. In Okla- 
homa, in central and northern Arkansas, and 
in that latitude clear across the cotton-pro- 
ducing States for a great many years to 
come, the boll weevil will not be the im- 
portant factor that it has turned out to be 
in regions where it exists at present. 
Eventually, the weevil may acquire an abil- 
ity to withstand these extreme conditions in 
the northern portion of the cotton belt. Un- 
doubtedly it has adapted itself to conditions 
entirely different from those obtaining in its 
habitat. From experience of about three 
years now it seems the weevil has perhaps 
almost reached the limit of its adaptability 
to such conditions. From these considera- 
tions it seems clear that an extensive belt 
along the northern borders will remain com- 
paratively exempt from damage for many 
vears. At the same time cotton production 
can be increased enormously in many regions 
that have been invaded. 


There is almost no end to the possibility 
of the cultivation of cotton in western Texas 
and Oklahoma. There may be an important 
redistribution in the cotton crop of the 
country. Ever since 1859 the center of cot- 
ton production in the United States has been 
somewhere in the State of Mississippi. It 
is possible that the census just being taken 
will show that the center has been removed 
very decidedly to the west. Statistics that 
have been examined for me already show 
that the boll weevil has been largely in- 
strumental in moving the center of cotton 
production in Texas, at least, fifty miles to 
the west. Even in the regions where cli- 
matic conditions such as I have described 
will not check the weevil, some of -these 
influences that I have mentioned will. ac- 
complish good work. It is, as I have indi- 
cated, entirely possible—it is to be expected 

that parasites will increase in effectiveness. 

From all these considerations, and the 
possibility of almost unlimited increase in 
production, where the weevil is not an im- 
portant factor, from the consideration that 
there is bound to be less damage along the 
rorthern border than elsewhere, and from the 
fact that in the remaining portions of the 
infested area, that is, the great storm center 
along the coast States, these natural factors 
will be increased in effectiveness. From the 
consideration of all these things, we cannot 
conclude that the supremacy of American 
cotton is in any jeopardy whatever. 

I believe you gentlemen, on account of 
your close connection with the cotton pro- 


ducing industry, will be. glad to know that 
fact. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ‘thank 
you for your kind attention. 


Discussion of the Boll Weevil Question. 


MR. MeNAIR: I would like to know 
whether a definite rotation of crops. would 
have any tendency to reduce the boll weevil? 

DR. HUNTER: It would. Anything that 
is of undoubted agricultural value will help 
in the general problem. Of course, if rota- 
tion could be applied generally in a region, 
it would be of enormous importance. The 
difficulty would be in getting concerted 
action, 

MR. MeNAIR: Take another crop—no 
matter what the crop might ve-—would that 
have a tendency to help the boll weevil to 
live during the winter? 

DR. HUNTER: No, it would not have any 
euect. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Hunter’s address 
J. W. Vogler, manager of the Sonia Cotton 
Oil Company, Alexandria, La., was recognized 
to make a reply to some things the govern- 
ment expert had said. Mr. Vogler is an en- 
thusiast on the subject of late cotton plant- 
ing as a remedy for the boll weevil dam- 
age. He presented an extended and able 
paper on this subject, the reading of which 
was greeted with applause. 

There followed a spirited argument be- 
tween Mr. Vogler and Dr. Hunter on this 
subject, which aroused the interest of the 
convention. 

Upon motion, duly seconded and carried, 
the Association tendered a unanimous vote 
of thanks to Dr. Hunter for his address. 


Reports of Permanent Committees on Arbi- 
tration. 

Reports of the various arbitration commit- 
tees were next presented. A feature of these 
reports was the small number of trade dis- 
putes in the trade during the past year. The 
report for Dallas was presented by Jo W. 
Allison; Memphis, James Sloan; New York, 
John Aspegren; Little Rock, J. P. Faucett; 
Montgomery, S. J. Cassells. 

SECRETARY GIBSON: Here are the 
names of a number of proposed new mem- 
Lers. 

The names were read. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
leard the names read. Is there a motion to 
elect: them ? 

MR. BRODE: I move that they be elected 
by acclamation. 

Motion carried, and the chairman declared 
the new members duly elected by acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. J. C. Hamilton then read a report by 
Mr. Julien L. Brodé, Special Agent of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, giving 
a summary of his work abroad in behalf of 
the cotton oil interests. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL AGENT JULIAN L. BRODE 


Summary of His Year’s Work Abroad for Cottonseed 
Products 


It would have given me great pleasure to 
have been able to be with you during this 
present meeting of your Association, but am 
with you in spirit. I will endeavor to give 
you in a brief account a summary of my 
efforts abroad concerning cottonseed products. 

The first country I visited was Morocco. 
i did not look forward to accomplishing 
much at this place, but since it was just 
across the straits from Gibraltar, at which 
port I disembarked from the steamer, I 
thought it might be well to see what could 
be dove there. As you know, the population 
are Moors, who are all Mohammedans, and, 
according to their religion, they are not per- 
mitted to employ lard as a cooking fat, and 
are, therefore, large consumers of vegetable 
oils. The most popular of thesé is the olive 
oil, which is produced in that country. The 
quality, however, is vety poor, and the crop 
is. frequently short. The, mixed oils usually 


sold in the name of olive oil are finding an 
increased outlet there, since the taste is bet- 
ter and the price is cheaper. There was 
practically no American cottonseed oil on 
this market and the low-grade English oil 
was of poor quality. Morocco seems not to 
have been exploited by our refined cotton- 
seed oil companies. 

In all the Mediterranean countries there is. 
always possibility of a big outlet for our 
cottonseed oil; and as the price of the olive 
oil increases, so will the demand for the cot- 
tonseed oil increase. The olive, as you know, 
is a fruit, and, as with all fruits, the crop 
is very uncertain. The statistics show that 
on an average almost every other crop is a 
short one, avd only abovt once in ten years 
is there a full.croyi.. Therefore it is very 
important that the cottonseed oil be proper- 
ly exploited in all of the olive producing 
countries so that when these o'ive shortages 
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occur’ it will be known and the delay of the 
initial steps of introduction will not then be 
necessary. The popular opinion of the 
Moors is that the cottonseed oil is not a fit 
article of food, but inasmuch as they are in- 
telligent people and good judges of oil, they 
are certainly amenable to reason, and if. our 
oil is introduced I am satisfied that a con- 
stantly growing demand will be the outcome. 
It is no wonder that they are prejudiced 
against it. judging by the qualities of the 
English cottonseed oil that were offered for 
sale on their markets. There are now about 
2,500 barrels of cottonseed oil used annually 
in Tangier alone. 


Tariff and Food Laws in Spain. 


In Spain. my next stop, I found that cot- 
tonseed oil was not allowed to enter the 
country without being denatured with coal 
tar, ete. The duty is twenty-seven pesetas 
($5.21) per hundred kilos, which in itself is 
not prohibitive, especially during the time of 
short olive crops when it would be needed. 

The stringent tariff measures against the 
importation of foreign comestible oil were 
introduced into Spain some time ago when, 
on the markets of the world, mixed oils of 
every description were being sold under the 
misnomer of “olive oil.” It was the object 
of the Spanish government to'so safeguard 
the olive oil of the country that the’ name 
of Spanish olive oil would have the confi- 
dence of the trade and olive oil would be 
known to be pure when it .came from Spain. 
During the last few years practically all of 
the civilized countries have passed stringent 
pure food laws and no mixture of various 
oils can be spuriously labeled “olive oil.” 
Only pure olive oil now can be sold as such. 
The trade. therefore, looks not to the coun- 
try from which the oil comes to judge its 
standard of purity; but to its own hbme gov- 
ernment to prevent adulteration. 

The passage of these pure food laws has 
had a decided ‘effect on the olive oil market. 
inasmuch as the supply of the olive oil is 
now restricted to the pure article, and there- 
fore it is greatly reduced in compiarison to 
what it was formerly when the mixtures 
were sold as such. On the other hand. the 
demand has remained constant, and the re- 
sult has been a striking advance in price. 
So much so that olive oil has passed into a 
class by itself and the edible grades can now 
be classed as a luxury. This has had the 
effect of bringing into popular demand the 
mixed oils, sold as such, under the names of 
“table oil.” “salad oil.” “white oil,” “oil 
superfine.” etc. The people are becoming 
educated to realize that these mixed oils 
are palatable and entirely wholesome and 
the difference in price between them and 
olive oil is considerable. Thus it is that the 
Spanish olive growers and dealers now find 
themselves in a peculiar position. They are 
unable to import foreign comestible oils and, 
therefore. cannot participate in the rapidly 
growing trade of the world in mixed oils. 

Italy, on the other hand, by allowing the 
importation of the cottonseed oil, has en- 
abled the growers and the people to subsist 
on a cheaper. wholesome oil, leaving more of 
the pure olive oil for export at high prices. 
Moreover. Italv is able to cater to the large 
demand abroad for the mixed oils and is 
able to undersell Spain in most foreign mar- 
kets, especially in the South American coun- 
tries. Spain is the largest producer of olive 
oil in the world, but most of her oil goes to 
Italy, since the Italians require more olive 
oil on account of their enormous export 
trade than they are able to supply from 
their home production. Spain’s stringent 
tariff measures enable Italy to undersell the 
Spanish dealers abroad and at the same 
time force Spain to sell Italy her olive oil. 

These facts have been brought to the at- 
tention of the olive oil growers and dealers 
in Spain. The associations of the growers 
and dealers have sent urgent petitions to 
Madrid asking for a repeal of the dena- 
turation stipulation in the Spanish tariff 
against cottonseed oil. They have asked 
that, if this was not practical, to even al- 
low neutral zones to be established in Spain 


where cottonseed oil could be mixed with 
the olive oil so that the Spanish exporters 
could participate in this foreign trade' for 
mixed oils. This petition has been before 
the Spanish government since last summer. 
I have lately heard that so far no action has 
been taken upon it. - The matter has been 
laid before our State Department. before 
cur Tariff Commission and also before our 
minister, Mr. H. C.: Ide, at’ Madrid. Full 
arguments have been furnished each and it 
is hoped that with the influence upon the 
Spanish government from within, on the part 
of the Spanish oil growers and dealers, and 
what diplomatic pressure we can bring to 
bear through the channels of our govern- 
ment, the desired changes will be made. 
When they are made I believe that, at times, 
we shall have a big outlet in Spain for our 
product. 


Efforts to Protect Our Interests in France. 

My next visit was to France, where I did 
everything in my power to prevent the ad- 
vance in the duty on our cottonseed oil. At 
that time (last May) the committee in the 
French parliament which had been appointed 
to consider this matter, had recommended a 
duty of twenty-five franes maximum and 
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eighteen francs minimum to. be levied 
against cottonseed oil. The association o7 
the cottonseed oil importers at Marseilles 
petitioned the French government not to ac- 
cept this advance and submitted to the gov- 
ernment and to the individual members of 
the parliament, pamphlets containing argu- 
ments in favor of the old duty. The out- 
come was that the matter was postponed 
until this winter when the duty of twelve 
iranes per hundred kilos was levied. This 
is an increase over the old duty of about 
one-half of one per cent. per pound. I think 
we should consider that this is a compro- 
mise and should not feel unduly alarmed 
over our future trade in France on account 
of the new duty. 

France is a heavy consumer of comestible 
oils and it will be an unusual coincidence 
that there are large crops of other oleagin- 
ous products the same year in which we 
have a large cotton crop in America. Of 
course, at such a time the oil would not be 
needed and, even at the old duty, little 
would be imported into France. On_ the 
other hand, when the cottonseed oil is 
needed in France, which I think will be very 
frequently, the advance of one-half of one 
per cent. per pound in duty will not keep it 


out. This duty is not nearly so high as it 
is in many other countries to which we ship 
considerable cottonseed oil. The ‘advance 
was bound to come sooner or later and just 
what it would be was always a source of 
uneasiness to the cottonseed oil importers. 
It is much better to have the matter settled 
and out of the way on a satisfactory basis 
than to have the bugaboo of a prohibitive , 
duty continually over our heads. 

You must bear in mind that France has 
an enormous oil seed crushing business to 
protect. At Marseilles alone there are forty- 
three oil mills and it is but natural that 
much pressure would be continually brought 
to bear upon the home government by the 
cil crushing interests of France for a duty 
that would give just protection. I think 
these interests are not especially elated over 
the new duty, and all feei more or less that 
it is about just, and are content to let the 
matter rest there. Therefore, I think we 
need not have any apprehensions over a re- 
opening of the question for some time to 
come. 

While in France I endeavored to induce 
French packers of sardines to pack their fish 
in our cottonseed oil. Most of the factories 
were not in favor of even making an ex- 
periment, since they claimed that they have 
had no: trouble in selling: in advance their 
output ‘packed in olive oil at satisfactory 
prices and saw no reason why they ‘should 
go to the trouble of creating a trade for the 
sardines packed in cottonseed oil. However, 
two factories promised to make the experi- 
ment and agreed that if same was satisfac- 
tory they would cater to any demand that 
might be created in America for the French 
sardines packed in the American cottonseed 
oil. They advised me that they would not 
be able to. report on the outcome of the ex- 
periment for three months, since they wished 
to test the preserving qualities of the cot- 
tonseed oil. A cottonseed oil importer 
promised me that samples of the very best 
grades of choice butter oil and choice winter 
vellow cottonseed oil: would be~ forwarded 
to these packers at once. At the end of 
the time limit I wrote the packers asking 
the outcome of the experiment and much to 
my chagrin I was informed that the im- 
porter had never furnished them the samples 
of the cottonseed oil. This matter was 
immediately taken up and samples were 
sent them, but it was too late, since the 
catch for the season was over. These two 
packers have promised to make thorough 
tests this coming season with the oil and T 
shall inform you of the outcome as soon as 
it is known. 


Progress of Cottonseed Oil in Italy. 


Italy was the next country visited and I 
was very happy to find that cottonseed oil, 
as such, was finding its way into the home 
of the consumer in many parts of the coun- 
try. This is especially true in the province 
of Venitia. I was informed that an Italian 
proprietor of many restaurants used the cot- 
tonseed oil entirely in place of the olive oil. 
He said that the cottonseed oil could be 
used over and over again until used up en- 
tirely, whereas what remained of the olive 
oil after it had been used several times was 
unfit for further use, since it was dark and 
discolored the food. He stated that he found 
it more economical to employ the cottonseed 
oil and considered that it would still be so 
even were the price as high as that of olive 
oil. In Italy I found that there was a sur- 
tax of fourteen lires (1 Ir.=19.3e.) per hun- 
dred kilos placed on cottonseed oil which 
was not placed against its competitors, such 
as sesame oil, peanut oil, etc., which were 
imported from other countries. The duty on 
the cottonseed oil is twenty-one and a half 
lires per hundred kilos, which, with the sur- 
tax, makes the total duty thirty-five and 
one-half lires per hundred kilos. The total 
duty ‘on the other oils is only twenty-four 
francs per hundred kilos. This gives them 
an undue advantage over our product, but 
in spite of this handicap, considerable more 
cottonseed oil is imported than of all the 
other vegetable oils put together. 
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In Italy I also found that non-edible quali- 
ties of cottonseed oil were taxed the same 
duty as the edible grades, whereas other 
soap making products, such as palm oil, 
ete., were on the Italian free list. It seems 
to me that such a difference should not be 
made, since. our. non-edible grades cai be 
denatured and should enjoy the same free 
duty as similar soap making products, Lard 
componud is practically prohibited by the 
high Italian duty against it, which is the 
same as that imposed against the edible 
grades of cottonseed oil, whereas pure leaf 
lard is only taxed a duty of ten lires per 
hundred kilos. 

These measures were laid before our De- 
partment of State and Tariff Commission 
and I was in hopes that a treaty would be 
effected with Italy whereby such handicaps 
to our products as outlined would be re- 
moved, but so far, I believe, nothing has 
been accomplished. It would be well for the 
Association to keep this matter a live issue 
before our State Department. 


Conditions in Austria and Turkey. 


The next country I visited was Austria, 
Here I found that the importation of Ameri- 
can cottonseed oil had practically been killed 
by the enormous duty imposed upon it a 
few years ago when it was raised from ten 
crowns per hundred kilos to forty crowns per 
hundred kilos (1 kr.=20.3c.). In one year 
we saw an exportation of from 100,000 to 
150,000 barrels reduced to a paltry few hun- 
dred barrels. I was unable to find out any 
reasons that would justify such an advance 
in duty. Other comestible oils which enter 
into competition with cottonseed oil and 
which are manufactured in various parts of 
Europe are allowed to enter Austria at 
duties ranging from twelve to twenty 
crowns per hundred kilos. The Austrian oil 
mills do not produce suincient oil to supply 
the home demand. and, again, the duty on 
cottonseed oil is several times higher than 
would be necessary to give protection to 
tunese oil mills. The matter was laid before 
the Austrian government by delegations 
from Trieste anu was likewise urgently laid 
before our government. I received the final 
answer that, for the present, positively noth- 
ing could be done to have this prohibitive 
duty reduced. It remains for your Associa- 
tion to keep this matter a living issue and 
not fail, whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, to endeavor to have the duty lowered. 

After Austria, I visited Turkey. A few 
years ago cottonseed oil was not allowed to 
enter there in the comestible form, but ow- 
ing to the successful efforts of our ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Leishman, the denaturation feature 
was stricken from the Turkish customs 
duties and last year, following this reform. 
we shipped into Turkey over forty thou 
sand barrels. The Turks have taken well to 
the cottonseed oil and around Constanti- 
nople it is fast replacing inferior grades of 
olive oil which are imported from the region 
around Smyrna and from the island of Mity- 
lene. However, much of the cottonseed oil 
reaches the consumer after having been 
mixed with olive oil. This gives it the olive 
oil’ taste, but it is seldom that the consumer 
is deceived, for he realizes that the difference 
in price means that the oil is not pure olive 
oil; and he is also struck with the improve- 
ment of the quality. I think we can look 
forward to a steadily increasing trade in 
Turkey for cottonseed oil. 

In Athens I found that, owing to consider- 
able agitation a year ago on the part of the 
olive oil interests, presumably speculators, a 
duty of one hundred and thirty drachmas 
(1 dr.—19.3e.) per hundred kilos was levied 
against our product. All sorts of defamation 
was levied against the cottonseed oil and 
many of the newspapers wrote abusive ar- 
ticles against it, stating it was poisonous 
and made from unwholesome material, etc. 
[ prepared a number of arguments’ in “favor 
of the introduction of the cottonseed oil into 
Greece, sent samples to the government, gave 
various European authorities on the subject 
of its purity and asked for a reduction of 
the diity. 1 aroused the interest of one of 
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the Greek deputies in the matter, and left 
& copy of the arguments with Mr. Moses, 
cur minister, who promised to work urgently 
in behalf of a lower duty. This February, 
through the successful efforts of Mr. Moses, 
the duty was reduced and is now only 32% 
drachmas per hundred kilos, based on metal- 
lie currency, and 34.07 drachmas based on 
gold. The latter is to be figured upon. 

This’ is certainly a victory for Mr. Moses 
and speaks well. for his diplomatic skill. 
This duty is not prohibitive and I think we 
shall find a growing demand in Greece for 
our cottonseed oil, and at times I believe we 
shall see a large outlet there. The raising 
of olives is about the leading industry of the 
country and when the people learn the vir- 
tues of cottonseed oil they will do as they do 
in Italy—buy it for home consumption and 
export at higher prices their olive oil. 

From Greece I went to Russia and made a 
study of the sunflower seed crop and its 
products, in regard to which I refer you to 
my report issued on this subject of Sept. 
22, 1909. This is an enormous crop and 
has an influence upon the feedstuff situation 
of Northern Europe. However, the acreage 
seems to be now on the decrease, since the 
farmers find they can raise wheat to greater 
advantage. Nearly all of the sunflower seed 
oil is consumed in Russia, while practically 
all of the cake is exported, as the Russian 
farmers do not appreciate its fine feeding 
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goes to Denmark. 
A Great Field in Scandinavia. 


From Russia I went to Scandinavia, going 
over Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 

In Sweden, owing to the prejudice on ac- 
count of the lint in cottonseed meal, the im- 
ports of it have gradually been replaced by 
the peanut meal and now about four times 
as much of the latter is used as of the 
former. The price many times of the peanut 
cake is higher, but the farmer prefers it, 
since they fear that the lint which they 
found in some of the meal will injure the 
cattle. 

In Norway the cottonseed meal is more 
popular but rarely anything except bolted 
meal is used. Soya meal is finding its big- 
gest outlet in Scandinavia and especially in 
Norway and Sweden. In Denmark there is 
very little meal used. Farmers all prefer 
the cake. They are under the impression that 
the cake gannet be adulterated and again 
they ‘prefe® to feéd ft’“sifte there “is “Tess 
waste. American cottonseed cake has here 
its warmest friends in all surope, and more 
of it is imported by far than any other cake. 
Sunflower, cake is its closest,.competitor but 
this season, owing to the tremendous short- 


Most of the cake 


age in the latter, the soya cake found a big 
outlet. 

Hog raising is one of the chief industries 
of Denmark, but the Danish farmers are not 
versed in the art of feeding cottonseed cake 
or meal to hogs. I took the matter up with 
the Danish Experiment Station and gave to 
it the Allison formula for feeding cottonseed 
meal to hogs and printed reports of the suc- 
cessful results of tests of it made by our 
various State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions. The director at the time of my visit 
was sick, but a local representative of one 
of the American ¢ nseed oil companies and 
our able minister, . Francis Morrice Egan, 
both promised to do their utmost to see that 
the experiment would be made and the re- 
sult of same receive wide publicity. I shall 
send a report on the subject as soon as I 
learn the result. It will take a number of 
months to carry the matter through to a 
satisfactory -conclusion. 

In Scandinavia the cottonseed oil is well 
known to the margarine manufacturers and is 
now employed in the manufacture of the very 
best grades of margarine. Some factories 
were reluctant to use it but were compelled 
to do so on account of their more far- 
sighted competitors being able, by means of 
the cottonseed oil, to turn out a_ product 
every whit as good and at a lower price. 
The statistics show that since our cotton- 
seed oil has been brought up to its present 
high standard, 75 per cent. of the Rufisque 
peanut oil which was formerly used, has been 
replaced by our American cottonseed oil. 
This is, of course, very gratifying. 


Opening in Sardine Industry in Norway. 


Up to two years ago in Norway cottonseed 
oil was classed in the category of industrial 
ceils and taxed.a higher duty than that en- 
joyed by the comestible oils. It seems no 
one had discovered this until the visit of my 
predecessor, ex-Special Agent Albert. G.:Per- 
kins, who brought this matter to the atten- 
tion of our minister at Christiania, Mr. 
Pierce, who succeeded in getting the Nor- 
wegian government to rightly class the cot- 
tonseed oil and place a lower duty on same. 
While this difference was not much, being 
only. .02 kr. per 100 kilos, it means a saving 
to the cottonseed -oil importers of some five 
or six thousand dollars a year on the small 
quantity they are using now. 

At Bergen and Stavanger are located prac- 
tically all of the sardine packing plants in 
Norway. The fish are smoked, decapitated 
and packed in olive oil in tins. This smoky 
taste of the fish destroys the flavor of the 
oil. There is no oil that has finer preserving 
qualities than cottonseed oil. The question 
of substituting the cottonseed oil for the 
olive oil was not new to some of the packers. 
Mr. Perkins and others had brought the mat- 
ter to their attention before and some ex- 
periments were made. 

Samples of sardines packed in cottonseed 
oil a year old were placed alongside of sar- 
dines packed in olive oil the same age, and 
there was practically no difference in the 
taste of the fish or in the color, flavor and 
odor of the oil when the same was drawn 
off, thus demonstrating clearly that the cot- 
tonseed oil would answer every purpose of 
the olive oil in the packing of these Nor- 
wegian sardines, and inasmuch as the former 
costs only about half as much as the latter, 
a decided saving would be realized by the 
substitution. The important point with the 
sardine packers is the fact that the public 
are not familiar with the sardines packed in 
cottonseed oil and they fear that some of the 
old prejudice that in some sections clings to 
this virtuous article will handicap the sale 
of their product if they employ the cotton- 
seed oil. 

As you know, my report on this subject ; 
received wide publicity in America through 
the kindly. efforts, of Major Carson and the 
Bureau of Publicity of your Association. 


_Urgent,.demands were made .upon-the packers 


by some of thé Norwegian sardine importers 
not to make the substitution, since they 
claimed. it-wonld:ruin: the: trade. The: Union 
of the Norwegian packers became excited 
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over these criticisms and issued an edict prac- 
tically announcing that they would boycott 
the cottonseed oil. I took this matter up 
with them at once, by correspondence, and 
endeavored to explain the situation and the 
error they would be making in binding them- 
selves to such an edict. Seven of the packers 
lial agreed to co-operate with me in an effort 
to create a demand abroad for the sardines 
packed in American cottonseed oil. They 
were to send sample cases to their agents in 
foreign countries and to fill any orders sent 
them from America. Of these seven there 
are still four who are willing to abide by 
their original agreement with me, and if 
others see that these are doing a good trade 
with America in this product [ am satisfied 
that they will quickly fall in line. 

{ think as much pressure as possible should 
be brought to bear upon American sardine im- 
porters to put up brands of the Norwegian 
fish, best quality, in our best American choice 
yellow cottonseed oil, so that when organized 
efforts are made to establish’such a demand 
tor them in America, there will be at hand 
sources from which such a demand can be 
supplied. There is no reason why the fish 
will not become popular, since they have 
every virtue of those packed in olive oil, and 
it is just a question of our overcoming an 
American prejudice on this point. It is ad- 
visable that the refiners always keep on 
hand in Bergen and Stavanger small spot 
stocks of choice winter yellow cottonseed oil, 
so ‘the packers can have it available’ when 
they receive orders which they can fill with 
sardines packed in American cottonseed oil. 

The Qil and Meal Situation in Germany. 

From Scandinavia I went into Germany. 
My report from Hamburg, dated Dec. 4, 1909, 
covers my investigation in this market. They 
were of a general nature and I hope that the 
summing up on the oil situation was of some 
use to the members-of the’ Association, sinée 
the forecasts were borne out....-One.. thing 
that struck my attention very forcibly at 
Hamburg was the need of the mills employ- 
ing only new, strong sacks in packing cot- 
tonseed meal for export. I think if you all 
dco this and add the cost of the bags to your 
selling price, the dealers will be glad to pay 
it. In turn they can demand it from the 
consumer, who, in the end, will be better 
pleased since he will find his meal in good 
condition and full weight. The rope slings 
used by the steamers and the rough handling 
this meal receives tax to the utmost even 
new bags and many of these were burst open 
by the strain. 

It seems to me that steps should be taken 
by the exporters to force the steamers to 
which they give freight for various ports: to 
use canvas slings in loading and unloading 
cottonseed meal. This suggestion is-not a 
new one and its importance has doubtless 
struck many of you before on witnessing the 
handling of the cottonseed meal at ports. 
However, it has yet to be carried out. I was 
told in England that the steamers leaving 
gulf ports were seldom loaded to their capa- 
city and there was strong competition for 
homebound freight. If the exporters give 
preference to those steamers that will put 
in the canvas slings. this should be an in- 
centive to some of the ships to adopt them 
and once adopted by some, all will soon in- 
stall them. 

Our cottonseed oil in Germany is being re- 
placed by oil of home manufacture. New 
mills are being built and prospects for an 
increase in our cottonseed oil trade to that 
market are not alluring. 

From Germany I went to the Balkan 
States and here found much work for me to 
do. Servia was just on the point of advanc- 
ing her duty from twenty-five to fifty francs 
per hundred kilos against cottonseed oil. 
This was stopped but the petition made to 
the government that it reduce the duty from 
twenty-five franes to eighteen francs, which 
is the duty enjoyed by the competitors of 
cottonseed oil, has not yet been granted. al- 
though the matter is still under considera- 
tion. About five thousand barrels of cotton- 
seed oil are imported annually into Servia. 
Most of this is the American product. 
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In Bulgaria there is a stipulation in the 
tariff that cottonseed oil must first be de- 
natured before being allowed to pass the 
boundary. In addition to this, the duty is 
liftteen francs per hundred kilos, whereas 
the duty on its competitors, sesame oil, pea- 
nut oil, sunflower seed oil, olive oil, etc., is 
only ten frances per hundred kilos. The mat- 
ter of the repeal of the stipulations and the 
lowering of the duty was laid before the min- 
isters of foreign affairs and finance of Bul- 
garia, who in turn asked the sanction of the 
Supreme Sanitary Council of Bulgaria for 
granting these reforms before placing the 
matter before their parliament. 

Samples of the cottonseed oil were for- 
warded to this Supreme Sanitary Council 
for analysis and everything looked promising 
for a speedy, favorable change in the Bul- 
garian tariff schedule. You can well imagine 
my astonishment when |b received word that 
the Supreme Sanitary Council refused to give 
its sanction and that they- would abide by the 
decision of the same boards some ten years 
ago, Whith decreed that the cottonseed oil 
was unwholesome and should not _be . per- 
niitted to enter Bulgaria as an edible prod- 
uct. This previous decision was based on 
the trouble caused. by -the: importation of 
some rancid cottonseed oil many years ago 
which made some of the peasants sick. Our 
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secretary of the legation at Bucharest, Mr. 
Roland B. Harvey, went to Sophia in behalf 
of our product and advised me that the 
question has been reopened and he hopes for 
a favorable conclusion. 


Defends the Purity of Cottonseed Oil. 


I have likewise. taken the matter up with 
an individual of much influence in Bulgaria, 
who has interested -himself very much in 
this question, and he has laid before the 
Sanitary Council declarations of the leading 
chemists of Europe in regard to the purity of 
cottonseed oil, and, moreover, he has had 
the delegate of the Bulgarian government to 
the Pure Food Convention held in 1908 in 
Geneva, appear before this Sanitary Council 
and state to them that the cottonseed oil 
was considered by the delegates to this meet- 
ing to be entirely wholesome and an article 
well fit for human consumption. My friend 
writes me that the outlook now is very bright 
for a favorable report on the part of the 
Sanitary Council, which will practically mean 
that the repeal of the denaturation clause 
will be granted by the Bulgarian parliament. 
The cottonseed oil will serve as a boon to 
the peasants of Bulgaria, who are paying 
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very high prices for inferior olive oil. There 
are about eighteen thousand barrels of com- 
estible oils imported annually into Bulgaria, 
and if our product is given a chance I be- 
lieve it will nearly supplant this entire im- 
portation. 

In Roumania the duty on comestible oils, 
including cottonseed oil, and with the excep- 
tion of olive oil, is thirty francs per hundred 
kilos. The latter oil enjoys a low duty of 
ten francs per hundred kilos from some na- 
tions and only five from others, such as Tur- 
key and France. This is a serious handicap 
to the increased outlet for the cottonseed oil. 
There are about thirty thousand barrels of 
comestible oils used annually and with the 
lower duty on our product I believe we would 
see a marked increase in its sale. Mr. Car- 
ter, our minister to Roumania, and Mr. Har- 
vey, the secretary of the legation, are both 
very much interested in this subject and are 
doing their utmost to have cottonseed oil 
placed on the same basis as olive oil as far 
as the duty is concerned. 

One of the Roumanian officials is reported 
to have said that he did not consider that 
cottonseed oil was palatable or very whole- 
some. Samples of our choice winter yellow 
cottonseed oil have been sent to the legation, 
who, in turn, will hand them over to the 
Roumanian government for analysis and’ 
complete inspection, so that they may 
satisfy themselves as to its purity, palat- 
ability and wholesomeness. The Queen of 
Roumania seems to be especially interesting 
herself in the welfare of her subjects and | 
believe that she would be pleased to see them 
have at their disposal a cooking fat at a more 
reasonable price which is just as wholesome 
as the olive oil which they are using: I sug- 
gest that the Association keep this matter 
in’ mind and endeavor to have the Roumanian 
cottonseed oil duty reduced to that enjoyed 
by olive oil. 


Cotton Meal Unpopular in the Netherlands. 


The next countries I visited were Holland 
and Belgium. In both countries cottonseed 
meal is not very popular, owing to the dis- 
like against the lint in it which the farmers 
feel will hurt the cattle. However, I think 
the prejudice against our meal is because of 
their ignorance of the manner in which it 
is fed. I was told that some of the farmers 
had very bad results from feeding too much 
of it, but attributed the bad results to the 
lint. In both countries the linseed meal is 
very popular and gets the preference even at 
much higher prices. This is a fertile field 
in which to exploit our products and I be- 
lieve that effort spent there to overcome this 


- prejudice would meet with profitable re- 


wards.'! There are some 200,000 tons of lin- 
seed meal imported into Holland alone an- 
nually. whereas only about 3,500 tons of 
cottonseed meal are consumed there. We all 
know tne respective merits of the two meals 
and there is no reason why the Dutch farm- 
ers cannot be educated to appreciate the 
properties of our cottonseed meal. I am 
preparing a pamphlet to be translated into 
Dutch and to be distributed among the vari- 
ous farmers’ associations, experiment sta- 
tions, ete. 

The situation in Belgium was so ably 
summed up by Mr. Perkins in his report of 
Feb. 3, 1908, that I could find no new phase 
of that market to write upon. I refer you 
te his report for the details. 

In the United Kingdom I found that our 
;roducts were well known to the dealers and 
there was a market for every quality, of 
course depending on the price. The cotton- 
seed meal reaches the consumer in the form 
of eitner repressed or compound cakes. [ 
presume you have read my recent reports on 
soya beans and the feedstuffs and oils in 
the United Kingdom, so will not dwell on 
my investigation there. 


New Devices for Extracting Oil. 


In my travels I have come across several 
inventions .and processes for the treatment 
of seed and extraction of oil. I have re- 
ported on all of them, but will briefly men- 
tion them again. 
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The Exchange Cotton & Linseed Meal Company 


Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
OUR SPECIALTIES 

Cold Pressed Cotton Seed Cake Armour’s Meat Meal 

Rose Brand Cotton Seed Meal and Cake Swift’s Digester Tankage 
Rose Brand Molasses Feed Corn and Mill Feeds 

Linseed Meal, old process Cotton Seed Hulls 

We Buy and Sell Feeds of all kinds 
We Buy Second-hand Bags We Guarantee Weights and Quality 


Write us for our Booklet on Cold Pressed Cotton Seed Cake 








ESTABLISHED 1875 
Cake, Meal and Cotton Seed Bags Full Line of Compress and Mill Twines Always on Hand 


F. W. BRODE & CO. 


COTTON SEED PRODUCTS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


AGENTS FOR J. T. PERKINS CO. CAMEL’S HAIR 


PRESS CLOTH 


Shipment from either New York or Memphis. Complete stock at Memphis 











DIXIE MAGNETS ARE THE BEST 


For LINTERS 
HULLERS 
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AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES WHERE A MAGNET CAN BE USED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS GUARANTEED BY 


DIXIE ELECTRO MAGNET CO., Memphis,Tenn. 
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Mr. Paul Mink, of Bremen, has a machine 
for completely separating the lint from the 
cottonseed hull and making from this lint 
an excellent paper material from which can 
be made a very fine writing paper as well as 
printing paper. If the Dominion of Canada 
imposes a heavy export tax on her paper 
pulp Mr. Mink’s invention will enable the 
crude cotton mills to find a ready market for 
their lint in the United States, 

Mr. Martin, of Bitterfield, Germany, has in- 
vented several machines for the handling of 
cotton seed. One of these removes completely 
every vestige of lint from the American 
woolly cotton seed. Another separates the 


shell from the meat kernel, leaving the mat-. 


ter nearly whole. The virtues of these two 
machines are readily apparent. They will 
enable the mills which have a local trade to 
turn out an undecorticated cake and, on the 
other hand, to be able to keep out of the 
prime and choice meal every particle of the 
so objectionable lint. This lint is what the 
importers and farmers abroad so object to. 
Again, the adulteration with the finely 
ground hull bran will enable the mills to 
produce a consistent quality of cottonseed 
meal well within the limits of their sale 
contract quality guarantee. As you all know, 
what is wanted is a smooth, even running 
grade of meal. 

I found at Rotterdam a secret process by 
which strong odorous oil could be made prac- 
tically neutral in flavor and taste. This 
secret is for sale, but I presume our re- 
finers have their own methods which are en- 
tirely satisfactory to them. 

At Hull, England, the Premier Oil Extract- 
ing Company are employing a process for ex- 
tracting the soya oil from the beans by a fat 
solvent. The beans are crushed and then 
treated directly with the fat solvent, which 
ix drained off and then evaporated, thus leav- 
ing the oil. The meats are then dried 
and very finely ground. This fine grinding 
is an art in itself, as you can see by the 
samples I am sending. The meal contains 
less than one per cent. of oil and is very 
light to’the touch-as well as in color. From 
it excellent biscuits, cake and bread are being 
made and sold in England. This, of course, 
is something new and as yet not much head- 
way has been made. 

One of the largest biscuit manufacturers 
of England is putting gn the market a soya 
biscuit, made from this. meal mixed with 
flour, which is very delectable. The soya 
meal, produced by the fat solvent method is 
more suitable than the meal ground from 
cake to be used in conjunction with flour for 
bread making on account of the fact that it 
does not contain so much oil. It is too much 
oil in such meals which makes the bread 
heavy and indigestible. Samples of the 
meats of American cotton seed were likewise 
treated by this fat solvent process. There 
was only one per cent. of oil left in the meal 
and it ran forty-four per cent. protein. 


I have sent you samples of this meal and 
you can see for yourselves that there is 
nothing disagreeable in its taste or smell. 
It is a little dark in color but is certainly 
marketable. There are also samples of cot- 
tonseed oil produced by the fat solvent pro 
cess. The crude oil smelled of benzine but 
the refined oil bore no traces of it either in 
taste or smell. The cottonseed meats, after 
being treated by the fat solvent, must be 
well dried and very finely ground to do away 
with the flavor of the benzine and bring up 
the color. 

Before returning to America I will en- 
deavor to make a trip to the Orient to study 
the sources of the many oleaginous materials 
that are coming into the European markets. 
Very few of the European oil mills are shut 
down for so long a time as our mills in the 
South. This, of course, means a tying up of 
capital which results in a certain ‘financial 
loss. I hope I shall succeed in finding some 
materials which can be imported into Ameri- 
ea in sufficiently large quantities and at a 
reasonable cost or can be grown there so that 
many of our mills can run all the year 


around. I trust I shall be able to make some 
beneficial reports on this subject. 


Investigation of Oleomargarine Abroad. 

Knowing that you were especially inter- 
ested in the oleomargarine laws of the 
United States, I made a point while travel- 
ing of looking into such laws of each coun- 
try and the restrictions under which the mar- 
garine was sold. Nowhere did I find any such 
stringent objections to oleomargarine as we 
have in America. 

I enclose herewith papers and booklets per- 
taining to the margarine laws of Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, France, Belgium, Holland and Eng- 
land. By perusing these you will see that, 
with the exception of two instances. there is 
no tax on either the colored or uncolored 
margarine, and only in one case, that of 
France, is there discrimination between mar- 
garine colored and uncolored. The coloring 
matter most extensively used in Austria- 
Hungary is “dimethyl-amidoazol-denzol.” in 
the proportion of one to one hundred thou- 
sand parts of margarine. 

The laws in every country provide that no 
coloring matter shall be used which is harm- 
ful and this is about the only restriction 
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against the coloring of margarine. In Scan- 
dinavia the yellow dye most generally used 
is “orlean” dissolved in various kinds of 
plant oils. In Hollard the coloring matter 
used is called “annatto butter color.” In the 
Scandinavian countries 10 per cent. sesame 
oil is required to be employed in the manu- 
facture of the margarine. This is generally 
in use in other countries as well. It is done 
because the presence of the sesame oil is 
readily detected by a simple chemical re- 
action. In a pound of mixture composed of 
10 per cent. margarine and 90 per cent. but- 
ter the presence of the former, when it con- 
tains the sesame oil, can at once be detected. 
The chemical, indicator turns the sesame oii 
in the mixture a pink color. 

In Belgium a royal decree was passed on 
Oct. 31, 1900, which stipulates that in the 
manufacture of margarine fifty. parts of se- 
same oil and one part of potato flour must 
be used to every thousand parts in weight 
of fats and oils. This is done so that mar- 
garine can be subjected to a simple chemical 
test to indicate itspresence in a mixture of 
butter. 

In nearly all countries'the manufacture of 
margarine is under strict government super- 
vision. Nowhere-can»margarine be sold as 
butter and in most places those factories 
making margarine cannot likewise make but- 
ter. In the wholesale trade in France, pack- 








ages containing margarine must be marked 
in plain indelible letters, and the elements 
which enter into its composition must be 
stated on the label indicated in invoice or 
bill of sale in which it is sold. The packages 
must also bear plainly the name and address 
of the manufacturer. The French law pre- 
scribes that margarine can under no circum- 
stances contain more than 10 per cent. of 
Lutter made from milk or cream. 


Regulations for Retail Sale of Oleo. 


Nearly everywhere the retailer is required 
to have in his store in a conspicuous place a 
sign with the words “Margarine sold here” 
upon it, the letters of which must be of a 
specified height, usually eight to twelve 
inches. The dealers state, however, that such 
signs have been taken by the public as an 
advertisement and have actually increased 
their business, as their sales of margarine 
have been larger since this enforcement was 
put into effect. In Belgium the dealer must 
advertise the fact that he sells margarine, 
even on his delivery carts. In the same coun- 
try no retailer of butter may retail margarine 
in the same shop or in two shops communi- 
cating. The margarine must be packed in 
cubic form, and the restaurants, hotels and 
public houses cannot have both butter and 
margarine on the same premises. If they 
use margarine they must advertise the fact. 

In Scandinavia, the retailer is compelled 
to sell margarine in oval packages which are 
different from those packages containing but- 
ter. He is. however, allowed to sell butter 
in the same store. 

In most countries it is not required of 
hotels and public houses to place signs in 
their dining room in case they serve. mar- 
garine there, but in some countries it is a 
misdemeanor for such places to serve mar- 
garine on an order of the customer which 
calls for butter. 

In Austria-Hungary and Holland, mer- 
chants may sell margarine and butter from 
the same store, but the stocks of each are 
required to be kept in separate places. 

Margarine laws are strictest in Belgium 
and France and the most unrestricted in 
Holland, England and Scandinavia. In Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary they are liberal. 
The farmers of the Scandinavian countries 
themselves consume margarine, since they 
can sell their butter at high prices and buy 
in margarine at much lower prices. This 
product is considered by them to be quite 
as good as their butter, as far as taste and 
wholesomeness is concerned and the differ- 
ence in price means considerable to them. 

I am sending you herewith public laws 
in detail in regard to margarine from Den- 
mark, Germany and France. 

I would like to suggest to you gentle- 
men that a vote of thanks be given to the 
officials of our consular and diplomatic serv- 
ice, who have shown much interest in the 
matter of your products and have worked 
hard and faithfully for the good of same 
and have shown me many courtesies. These 
are the following: .  ._. 

To Minister G. H. Moses, of Athens, Greece, 
who has succeeded in getting the duty on 
our cottonseed oil reduced from a _prohib- 
itive figure to a figure which will allow 
its importation. 

To Ambassador J. G. A. Leishman, now of 
Rome, formerly of Constantinople, who, 
through his diplomatic skill induced the 
Turkish government to repeal the denatura- 
tion clause against cottonseed oil that existed 
in the Turkish tariff. This, as you know, 
has opened an important market to our 
products. 

To Minister John R. Carter and Charge 
d’Affaires Roland B. Harvey, of our Lega- 
tion at Bucharest. These gentlemen have 
taken a great interest in the cottonseed oil 
and are now doing considerable work for 
same in Bulgaria, Roumania and Servia; and 
I look forward optimistically to the success 
of their efforts. 

To Consul Berg. at Belgrade, Servia, who 
has the interest of our product at heart and 
is working for the reduction of the Servian 
duty on it. 
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How Much Power Leaks Away 


in your Auxiliary Equipment? Inefficient auxili- 
aries mean exhaust steam half turned to account 
—back pressure on your engines from imperfect 
condensation—boiler feed 
irregular. For forty-four 
years the 


Stilwell Feed Water Heater 
and Purifier 


has been the most effective apparatus for utilizing 
heat from exhaust steam. It has introduced and 

" rn worked out every radical improvement. Today 
ee ee —Eleven Thousand Stilwell Heaters and Purifiers 
Stilwell Feed Water Heater—Cast Iron—Type No.9 are doing active service in plants of all sizes 
throughout the world. 






Smith-Vaile Condensers 
Add Thirty Per Cent. 
Efficiency 


produce the most effective vacuums at the exhaust 
—cutting back pressures to the limit, raising the 
effective pressure of the steam and getting the 
utmost profitable work out of the fuel. 


Fig. 84—Smith-Vaile Compound Vacuum Pump 


im ce Smith-Vaile Boiler Feed 
a cB Pumps are Positive 
—Sure—Simple 


Smith-Vaile Boiler Feed Pumps are rated at slow 
piston speeds. Valve actions are positive. Valve 
and water passages are generous for the rated 
service. It is a fact that Smith-Vaile Pumps show 
a surer operation with less friction and upkeep 
than any other line of pumps designed for similar 


Fig. 130—Smith-Vaile Duplex Boiler Feed Pump services. 
—Yoke Pattern 


Write our nearest Sales Agency about your problems. 
Get their advice and quotations on the cost-per-service basis. 


“The Highest Efficiency and the Least Operating Cost.’’ 
THE PLATT IRON WORKS CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Makers of Smith-Vaile Pumping Machinery, Oil Mill Machinery, Compressors, 
Condensers, Water Wheels, etc., and Stilwell Feed Water Heaters and Purifiers 
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through whose efforts two years ago the duty 
on cottonseed oil was reduced in Norway. I 
believe he has been duly thanked, but a sec- 
ond expression of appreciation will not be 
amiss. 

To Consul-General Robert P. Skinner, of 
Hamburg, and Consul-General Horace Lee 
Washington, of Liverpool. For many years 
these gentlemen have interested themselves 
in endeavoring to further the exportation of 
our products. Thy have frequently written 
able reports on the subject and can always 
be counted upon to do their utmost in every 
direction for the cause of the products of 
cotton seed in whatever country they may 
be situated. 

To our Minister, Dr. Francis Maurice Egan, 
of Copenhagen, who is now interesting him- 
self to have the Danish government experi- 
ment Station exploit the Allison method of 
feeding cottonseed meal to hogs. 

Also to Mr. H. C. Emery, Chairman of the 
Tariff Board. Mr. Emery has exerted much 
effort in the interest of the cottonseed prod- 
ucts. He has shown that he is interested in 
the welfare of our industry and is doing 
much to secure the reforms I have recom- 
mended to him. I hope the Association will 
give him a hearty vote of thanks. 


Thanks Due to Chief Carson of Manufactures 
Bureau. 


I know it is not necessary for me to sug- 
gest to yeu to give a vote of thanks to 
Major John M. Carson. You may, in a gen- 
eral way. realize that he has the interest 
of your industry at heart, but I have been 
in close communication with him now for 
some time and I can say to you that there 
is no warmer advocate of our products in the 
Association or elsewhere, than Major Carson. 
At all times he has given me close and 
quick co-operation in my work and it has 
been due to his endeavor and influence that 
my reports many times have received such 
wide publicity. I have received clippings 
concerning my reports from newspapers in 
almost every part of the United States, and 
whenever I have asked the Major to give 
a .report quick publication on ‘account of 
the immediate market situation that was 
contained in it, he has always complied with 
the request. no doubt, with inconvenience on 
his part. You cannot thank this gentleman 
enough for his iterest in your behalf. 


Work of State Department. 


It may also be needless for me to further 
suggest that you likewise give a vote of 
thanks to our Department of State. This 
department does not work with much pub- 
licity, and you may not know of what they 
are doing for you, but I can appreciate the 
interest they have taken in your products 
and the efforts they are making through 
their diplomatic channels for the furthering 
of vour interests. As you know, diplomacy 
is a peculiar art and the results are not 
always accomplished as quickly as we would 
like, but in more than one country our offi- 
cers have been instructed not to give up until 


-certain ends for our interests have been 


accomplished. Of course, they must abide 
their time and await the opportunity which, 
without doubt, will come some time, and 
the reforms requested may be secured. 


Value of Bureau of Publicity. 


I appreciate that some of you realize the 
good that your Publicity Bureau is doing, 
but many of you may not be in a position 
to perceive the beneficial results it is accom- 
plishing. One thing I have found out in par- 
ticular, that is bringing your Association and 
the cottonseed products before the whole 
world. Its influence is being strongly felt 
at Washington and in various capitals of 
Europe. I have heard from many varied 
sources what a wonderful 'pérsistence, ‘efergy 
and powerful organization you must have. 
Gentlemen, I beseech you not to lose faith 
in your Publicity Bureau but to give it every 
possible encouragement you can. The support 


~ 


you give it now will yield -you profitable 
returns from many sources for years to 
come. 


I have been able to do much good with the 
appropriation your Publicity Bureau gave 
me and, in due time, will give you a report 
on it. It has enabled me to get results and 
accomplish much where without it I could 
have done nothing. 


European Trade Sticks. 


Make a noise and keep it up, and, above 
all, keep the quality of your products up 
to a high standard, so that when they find 
a market they will hold it. I have found 
that Europeans are a most conservative class. 
While it takes a tremendous amount of effort 
to overcome a prejudice, it takes equally the 
same amount of effort to wean them away 
from your products when once they secure 
a foothold and the quality is maintained. 

In Holland and Sweden we have lost ground 
owing to the bad qualities of meal that were 
shipped there. This should be an example 
to us to keep our meal free from excess lint 
and hulls, the analysis up to our sale contract 
guarantee. and the bags strong and well 
sewn. Likewise you must keep your refined 
oil up to the standard of the brands under 
Which it is sold, and when lower grade oil 
is made then let it be sold as such. Our 
products started out with a prejudice born 
of newness, and we have accomplished a 
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great deal in.the past -twelve years, until 
now in many quarters of the world they 
are Jooked upon as the acme of virtue. There 


is a great deal in a good name, so let us) 


cherish this good reputation we are building 
and endeavor by all means to increase it. 

In some of my reports I mentioned sub- 
jects in regard to the virtues of our prdducts 
with which you are well acquainted. This 
was done, however, with the object of giving 
them a beost in their own country, as there 
is considerable missionary work to be done 
at home, and, inasmuch as the consular re- 
ports have a wide circulation and influence, 
I could not? refrain from taking advantage 
of the opportunity of reaching many 


.of our, domestic consumers. through this 
Ahedium. 


I’ have received more than one 
letter from Americans interested in Feed 
stuffs and oils, stating they have obtained 
from my reports valuable information re- 
garding cur products. which-.they-«had net 
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known before. 1 received a friendly criti- 
cism from one of your members who has 
my interest most at heart, advising me to 
leave out of my reports those arguments con- 
cerning the virtue of our products which we 
all well knew, since he considered them super- 
fluous. Therefore, I give you above explana- 
tion. 


European Machine We Might Copy. 


I- have noticed in most of all the oil mills 
in Europe that there are machines installed 
for cutting off the ends of the cake, which, 
you know, contains more oil than any other 
part of the cake and for re-crushing and re- 
pressing these ends. In this manner the yield 
of oil is materially increased. I have en- 
deavored to get a picture of one of these 
machines, but was not successful. The crush- 
ing process is done by large wheels, which, 
in a perpendicular position, revolve in a 
basin; they are on a pivot and have two sep- 
arate movements of turning—from left to 
right and from top to bottom. These crush 
again the ends of the cake and the crushed 
product is carried again into the press. I 
attach herewith a page from a catalogue of 
an English firm, showing a picture of a simi- 
lar machine. This is called the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Edgestone, but I have never seen them 
in operation in an American crude cotton- 
seed oil mill. 


Pensions for Consuls. 


In a personal letter to your President, I 
have asked that he lay before you a recom- 
mendation that you pass resolutions favoring 
the pensioning of the consuls after a cer- 
tain age limit has been reached. I trust 
this matter will be considered favorably by 
you and the resolutions passed. It is cer- 
tainly a worthy cause. I have written to 
President Allen some of the reasons whereby 
it would be of interest to your Association 
to put themselves on record in favor of this 
subject. 

I wish you a pleasant and profitable meet- 
ing and regret exceedingly that I am unable 
to be with you. It is at such times as this 
that my home longings grow strongest. 

The Chairman appointed a committee of 
three to consider Mr. Brodé’s recommenda-, 
tions, and to take action thereon, as follows: 
J. J. Culbertson, J. C. Hamilton and J. M. 
MacDonald. 

An adjournment was then taken until 10 
o’clock on Wednesday. 


SECOND DAY 


Wednesday, May 25, 1910. 


The convention was called to order at 10:15 
a. m. by the vice-president. After some an- 
nouncements were made by the chair, Mr. 
F. H. Bailey arose and stated that he would 
like to make a short talk in reference to the 
meeting of the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association, to be held next week at San 
Antonio, Tex., and concerning the tour of 
Mexico in a special train following the Texas 
convention 


MR. FITZSIMONS: ‘Mr. President, be- 
fore we go any further. I want to say that 
the Southern Cotton Oil Company is having 
an exhibition of what can be accomplished 
by the products of the cotton seed when prop- 
erly utilized. On Main street we are giving 
demonstrations under the auspices of a so- 
ciety of ladies of this city, who are promot- 
ing church work, of what we are making 
from cotton seed, and you are all invited to 
go there and witness the educational fea- 
tures of this exhibition. Luncheon will be 
served by the ladies from 12 o’clock to 3, 
and afternoon tea from 4 to 5.or 7. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I 
now take pleasure in introducing Mr. R. L. 
Bennett, crop technologist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, of Dallas, Tex. (Ap- 
plause:) ° . 4 = Op Dates Fea water Sr bn Tete 
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IMPORTANCE OF SEED SELECTION AND GROW- 
ING A BALE PER ACRE 
By R. L. Bennett, Paris, Texas. 


The violent fluctuations of the cotton crop 
from year to year and the low average yield 
per acre show that there is need of methods 
that will increase the yield per acre, or make 
the crop more stable in production per acre. 
The large fluctuations in the total crop show 
that the business as now practiced is gener- 
ally uncertain and very largely a “hit or 
miss” proposition. But, since the cotton plant 
itself is persistent in growth and fruiting, 
the fluctuations, a small crop and a large 
crop, must be largely due to the methods of 
growing the crop. Almost every kind of 
method and every type of cotton are em- 
ployed in producing the fluctuating crop, and 
many of the methods are contradictory and 
opposed to a fair yield per acre. Were some 
new methods employed in growing cotton 
little difficulty would arise in making a large 
and more stable crop. There is no need of 
any particular methods in growing a small 
and uncertain crop, since any method is 
equally good in making low yields. Contra- 
dictory methods, however, and sundry kinds 
of cotton fail to make a bale per acre, and 
therefore, definite methods and the right type 
of cotton are essential in making large, regu- 
lar yields per acre. . 

I purpose to show briefly w is the 
right type of cotton when judged quali- 
ties. This subject was treated in a. bulletin 
recently issued by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, and a bulletin is now being pre- 
pared on some new methods of growing larger 
and more stable yield per acre annually. 

The right type of cotton can be had by 
seed selection, but a profitable production 
is largely affected by certain inherent quali- 
ties in the cotton plant that must be known 


before seed selection can be rightly under- 
taken. 

In my investigations of the cotton plant 
and the relations of qualities of the plant to 
the boll weevil and other obstacles, for the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, I found that the 
structure of the cotton plant controlled early 
and rapid fruiting. The cotton plant has two 
kinds of limbs or branches, fruit limbs and 
wood limbs, and the first fruit limbs must 
grow out near the ground for early fruit- 
ing. Naturally, any delay in the appearance 
of fruit limbs delays the setting of fruit. 

Fruit is formed at the joints and rapidity 
of fruiting is effected by the length of joints. 
A plant with four inch length of joint would 
have to be twice as large in order to set 
the same quantity of fruit as a plant with 
two inch length of joint. By reference to 
the charts, early and late fruiting, rapid and 
slow fruiting qualities or structure may be 
clearly seen. Obviously, early and _ rapid 
setting of fruit means an advantage for a 
large yield per acre in a short time, and such 
cotton is in position to make a bale per acre. 

A large size boll of cotton is more favor- 
able to the making of a large yield per acre 
than a small boll. The size of boll ranges 
from 50 to the pound of seed cotton to 124 
bolls to the pound. Sixty bolls to the pound 
will, if the plants are spaced 3% by 2 feet, 
make a bale per acre when there are 14 
bolls to each plant. A very small boll cotton 
would require 20 bolls to the plant, and the 
plants would have to be larger, and it will 
be found much easier to grow 14 bolls per 
plant than 20 bolls. Different cottons grow 
different quantities of lint on the seed. Some 
cottons require 1,700 pounds of seed cotton for 
a 500 pound bale, while others require only 
1,300 pounds. The 400 pounds more of seed 
cotton means that each plant must grow more 
bolls than the high percentage cotton. The 


percentage of lint to seed. 

Storm-proof or retention of the cotton in 
the open burrs during storms is a quality 
possessed by a few cottons, and wholly absent 
in others. A storm-proof cotton may be as 
easy to pick or easier than a non-stormproof 
cotton. A loss of open cotton by storms 
diminishes both the yield per acre and the 
grade. A storm-resisting cotton boll may be 
seen on the chart. 

The length of staple does not affect the 
yield per acre, but does increase the value 
of the crop. ‘The present staple varieties 
have none of the important quantities above 
mentioned, except some have storm resistance, 
and in that connection are difficult to pick. 
But long staple is in no way antagonistic 
to desirable qualities, and breeding or seed 
selection can make long staple cotton early 
and rapid in fruiting and productive of both 
lint and seed. This statement is somewhat 
at variance with the general opinion regard- 
ing staple cotton, but that does not in any 
way alter the fact. Staple cottons have been 
developed for length of staple, while other 
desirable qualities, such as earliness and ‘pro- 
ductiveness, have been wholly neglected. I 
have bred staple cotton with important quali- 
ties and earliness and productiveness. 

With cotton of the right qualities and cor- 
rect methods of culture and treatment such 
obstacles as boll weevil, worms and other 
things interfere but little in the production 
of a bale per acre every year. 

In conclusion, I shall take the risk of 
making the statement that local oil mills 
could do the farmer and themselves much 
good by furnishing the right fertilizer, prop- 
erly balanced stock food, cotton flour, and the 
best seed, and correct information on cotton 
growing. They could thus assist in growing 
a large annual yield, instead of a variable, 
uncertain crop. 


Interest of Cotton Oil Men in Seed. 
MR. HEFLIN (Texas): I wish you would 


explain to us, as you have regarding the in- 
terest of the farmer, the interest that we 
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have in the betterment of the seed and the 
increase of the yield and the grading of the 
seed. 

PROF. BENNETT: It is not difficult to 
explain the interest the oil people have in a 
more staple crop, as that fact is too obvious, 
so long as the money holds out, and it is not 
necessary to explain the importance of hav- 
ing a staple crop. It seems to me the profits 
certainly would be different under a staple 
crop than under a fluctuating crop, and no 
man knows what the crop is going to pay 
from year to year, or what the supply is go- 
ing to be. 

As to the question of classing of seed, the 
same as the classing of the cotton plant, you 
can judge it by quality. There is a vast 
difference between the size of the seed of some 
cottons. A large seed, or a fairly large seed, 
contains a larger percentage of meats than 
the small seed usually goes with the small 
boll cotton; the large seed usually goes with 
the large boll cotton. The size of the seed 
has nothing to do with the percentage of lint 
that grows on the seed. It so happens that 
the best cotton for the oil mill people, as far 
as the seed is concerned, might also be the 
best cotton for the farmer to grow. That is 
to say, the seed with the larger percentage 
of meat makes a stronger germinating plant. 
There is more food in that seea to germinate 
a strong young plant, than in a small seed. 
Take a fairly large seed and plant beside a 
small seed, and the plant will be more vigor- 
ous from_a small seed type of cotton. 

MR. FITZSIMONS: As I understand you, 
the principal importance in securing a good 
stand, that would mean the greatest assur- 
ance of a good crop, is by means of fertilizer 
in the starting-off of the crop? 

PROF. BENNETT: Yes. The necessity 
of fertilizer is important, because the cotton 
plant in its infancy corresponds to the in- 
fancy in any animal. It is necessary to ob- 
tain food supplies diffused through the soil, 
and if you deposit the right kind of plant 
food underneath the seed, even on fertile 
land. it will hasten the growth and improve 
the crop in a short period of time. 

MR. FITZSIMONS: Over in the East, we 
find where we fertilize more heavily per acre 
that the seed is actually richer in meats, and 
is also richer in oil. We know from tests we 
have made in this State and in the Mississ- 
ippi Valley, that seed from the rich land, 
or river or prairie land, yields more oil or 
more meat than that off of the hill country, 
such as east Texas and some parts of this 
State. I understood you to say that fer- 
tilizer always accomplished that feat, that 
if the poorer soil is liberally fertilized in 
these States, just as in the Eastern States, it 
will also tend to bring up the seed to a 
standard of quality which will make them 
richer in oil? 

PROF. BENNETT: Yes. The interest 
the cottonseed oil man might have in fertiliz- 
ers comes to him in three or four different 
directions. It comes first in making a profit 
on his fertilizer, and then in getting a larger 
yield of seed in his territory, and also in get- 
ting a better grade of seed, so far as the oil 
and meats are concerned, than he would 
otherwise get with seed grown on impover- 
ished soil. Those are three or four of the in- 
terests that would come to the oil mill men 
from taking sufficient interest in increasing 
the use of fertilizer in his locality. 

MR. FITZSIMONS: One other point on 
the selection of seed. We have been vitally 
interested in corn husks, and we have learned 
from the Middle West of the immense results 
that have been accomplised from the selec- 
tion of corn seed. Could you not elaborate 
a little on the value of impressing upon the 
producing of cotton around the various plants, 
the importance of selecting a type of seed 
and keeping it well protected? : 

PROF. BENNETT: Yes, if that subject is 
of sufficient interest. I intended to exhibit 
some charts illustrating that point, but 1 
concluded the matter would be tiresome, and 
I refrained from doing that. The question 
of selecting seed is comparatively new in 
the South, in cotton growing. I suppose that 
is so from the reason that cotton growing 1s 


so easy to make a living at, no matter how 
poor that living might be. Therefore a man 
troubles himself very little about the char- 
acter of the seed, but the time will come 
when it’ will be more difficult to make a liv- 
ing at cotton growing, and then we will have 
better cotton growing. Perhaps in the re- 
mote future the cotton planter will buy cot- 
ton seed of quality. No man would think of 
buying a race horse, or a beef animal, with- 
out determining that that animal was an 
animal of distinguishing characteristics or 
quality, or that the race horse had certain 
qualities distinguishing him from a draft 
horse. When a man understands those quali- 
ties, he can select cotton plants that have 
those qualities, low fruit limbs for early 
fruit. short joints for rapid fruit, and con- 
tinuous growing fruit limbs for persistent 
fruit, a large boll and high per cent of limbs. 
The boll ought not to fall less than sixty to 
the pound, and the per cent of limbs ought 
not to go less than 38 to 100 pounds of seed 
cotton. 

MR. O’NEIL: Mr. Chairman, the question 
was asked if it was not a fact that the in- 
crease in the length of the staple could be 
accomplished by the application of fertilizer, 
thus increasing the fertility of the soil? 
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PROF. BENNETT: Referring again to 
fertilizer. the length of the staple will be 
slightly increased by the use of fertilizer. 
The better development of your seed will be 
noted by the use of fertilizer, and the use 
of fertilizer will greatly hasten the fruiting 
and maturity, whether the grade be the 
old late type, or the long staple, or the short 
staple. 


Parrish’s Plan to Increase Cotton Crop. 


H. J. PARRISH (Tennessee): I propose 
that this convention appoint a committee of 
three to devise some plan for the Association 
to take up the work of improving the farm 
methods as far as they relate to the growing 
of cotton. 

This work, as you all know, is now being 
done by our national government, by some 
of our Southern States, and by quite a num- 
ber of our large railroad systems. It seems 
to me to be a legitimate and very important 
field of endeavor for our Association. We 
all have a crushing capacity way beyond the 
raw material (cotton seed) which we can buy. 
Anything which this Association can do to 
increase the yield of cotton per acre means 


more raw material for us. The benefits of 
such work will be equal to all of our mem- 
bership, as one of the first suggestions which 
will be made will be the use of more fer- 
tilizer, the effect on the value of one of the 
principal manufactured products, cottonseed 
meal, will be immediate. 

I think the way this work should be: un- 
dertaken should be left largely to the discre- 
tion of the committee we appoint, and only 
add a few suggestions of a possible plan to 
give the convention a better idea of what is 
in my mind, and those of us who have talked 
this matter over. We thought that this com- 
mittee might employ all or a portion of the 
time of an agricultural expert. We thought 
this expert might prepare printed matter 
dealing with better farming methods, which 
would enable the farmer and planter to in- 
crease his yield of cotton per acre. Such 
printed matter could be distributed pro rata 
to the mills, members of this Association. 
The mills could distribute this matter to 
their seed shippers, who, if they are not 
planters themselves, are directly affiliated 
with the planters. This not only affords the 
very best medium of distribution, but insures, 
if the suggestions do any good, that the benefit 
will come direct back to the mill that has made 
the distribution. 

Our idea would be that beyond this, the 
work of our committee and its expert would 
be more along the line of sending suggestions 
to the mills composing our membership, as 
to methods which might be used to encourage 
better methods in farming cotton. We mean 
by this, calling the attention of the individ- 
ual mill to methods that are being adopted 
by the National Government, the railroad 
companies, and, in some instances, large fer- 
tilizer concerns, in the way of experimental 
farms, cash prizes for the best yield of cot- 
ton in certain counties, ete., following rather 
the general principle as a start, that it 
would be more the function of our committee 
and its work to instruct the mill how it 
might expend the money to an advantage in 
this line, rather than to expend the money 
for them. , 

Voicing my personal opinion in this matter, 
i have felt, from my talks with quite a num- 
ber of the members of the Association on this 
subject, that it would not be difficult to secure 
a small guarantee fund with which to start this 
work, if a small amount of money was 
needed to make the experiment. Perhaps in 
the present state of our finances, and with 
the uncertainties as to the future, this might 
be a better way of handling the financial end 
of it. than attempting to make an immediate 
change in our by-laws which would assess so 
much per press, or per barrel of refining ca- 
pacity uniformly against our membership. 

I know that several of the members have 
some ideas about this matter, some of which 
may he much better than my own, and hope 
that they will come forward and give the 
convention the benefit of their views about it. 


Discussion of the Resolutions. 


MR. O’NEIL (Texas): In regard to that 
resolution, there is no work in which any mil! 
manager can engage in that would be more ben- 
eficial to himself than the plan outlined in that 
resolution. It can only be done by individual 
effort, and I think it would pay us all te 
study up on improved methods of agriculture. 
the application of fertilizers, etc., and then 
put our results into practice. The Federal 
xyovernment has its district agents, whose 
business it is to work in connection with any- 
body that will work with them, to instruct 
them in those methods as laid down by the 
Agricultural Department. Those men will 
gladly co-operate and help you in any way. 
We have them in our section, and I think 
you have them here in your section. Every 
man can do a certain amount of work, every 
mill manager should have an experimental 
plant, and plant in it cotton or corn, each 
year. try to get the best seed, use the best 
fertilizer, and make a study of the best meth- 
ods, and show the people in his section what 
can be accomplished in that line. I have 
carried on such a practice for about four 
years, and I know I have them all interested, 
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and there are more people talking about it 
than you would imagine. 

MR. FITZSIMONS: Speaking of the 
resolution, which is a good one, and I agree 
with what Mr. O’Neil has said about the 
matter, I want to say that none of us mill 
managers have done one-half of what we 
could do around our own doors, and that is 
one of the things that brings out the best 
value of having this Association, this sort of 
a meeting, which emphasises the value of this 
Association. Consequently, I take very great 
interest in getting up and advocating that 
resolution for this purpose. We are carry- 
ing a certain amount of work in South Caro- 
lina, and some are doing it here in Arkansas, 
but all that information is not collected, and 
the proper thing to do is to have a general 
headquarters, some central point, like Mem- 
phis for instance, where all the members of 
the Association may keep them posted re- 
garding developments and all facts regarding 
results of interest to members, improved con- 
ditions, etc., and let members send all this 
matter to that committee, and then arrange 
for some general distribution of it. 

MR. SLOAN: With the diversified in- 
terests represented in this Association, it is 
very difficult to find a question that some 
one branch of industry could not find a flaw 
with as favoring the other branches. For 
instance, a matter that works to the interest 
of fertilizing people, those not in the fer- 
tilizing business become suspicious. How- 
ever, this question is one that I think the 
interests are identical. Our farmers, who 
have profited more by the work of the Inter- 
State Association, should certainly be deeply 
interested in any methods that will produce 
more cotton and more seed that the same 
labor can produce, and with the same ground. 
The work of the publicity bureau and assoc- 
iation at large has evidently accomplished 
what it started out for. It has created a 
demand which has now reversed the interests, 
and we have got to supply the demand. This 
resolution as offered, I think affects the in- 
terest of every interest, the refiners, com- 
pound makers, fertilizer people, cotton 
growers, independent crude mills and every 
other interest, and I think to prosecute that 
suggestion now fully, will be the best thing 
for the interest of all of us, and something 
that will be of more benefit than anything 
accomplished at this meeting. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The resolution 
does not provide for the method of the ap- 
pointment of this committee, whether it shall 
be a committee of one, a committee ap- 
pointed by the chair, or a committee of 
several members. I will be glad if Mr. Mac- 
donald will offer the proper amendment. 

MR. MACDONALD: With Mr. Parrish’s 
consent I will move that the chair appoint a 
committee of three. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Mr. Parrish 
accepts the amendment. The motion now 
stands that this committee be appointed by 
the chair consisting of three members. It is 
still open for discussion. 


A DELEGATE: Please state the resolu- 
tion? 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: That the presi- 
dent shall appoint a committee of three 
members to consider a plan to work with the 
farmers for the raising of more cotton, and 
to get a better production. 

MR. LAWTON (South Carolina): I would 
like to amend that motion, by substituting 
“cotton and corn.” I know that as an As- 
sociation we are not supposed to be interested 
in the production of corn. On the other 
hand, I think that anything in the world 
that will promote the welfare and good of 
the country is obliged to promote the welfare 
of the crushers. 

MR EBERTS (Arkansas): Mr. Chairman, 
I think the amendment offered by Mr. Law- 
ton is most timely, and I do not think we 
should devote our attention to the exclusive 
idea of raising more cotton and cotton seed. 
If the farmers are more prosperous we will 
be more prosperous. If they are not we will 
not be. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The first ques- 
tion to be voted upon is the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Lawton. 

MR. LAWTON: I-will withdraw that 
amendment, since there has been objection. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: I will read the 
motion by Mr. Parrish. 

The Vice-president then read the resolution, 
which was carried, after which he appointed 
the following committee: Messrs. Macdonald, 
Eberts and Parrish. 

MR. EBERTS: ° Mr. Chairman, it is a little 
delayed, but I move that a vote of thanks be 
tendered to Mr. R. L. Bennett of Texas for 
his very able and interesting address. In 
proposing that, I want to say that the State 
of Texas is doing a grand work in that par- 
ticular direction. They are doing everything 
they can to further the interests of the farm- 
er, and I think for that reason, if it were not 
also for the splendid address, that a vote of 
thanks should be tendered Mr. Bennett. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried, 
and accordingly a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mr. Bennett. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The chair takes 
particular pleasure in thanking Mr. Bennett 


for his very able address. Now is it the 
pleasure of the convention that we take up 
the report of the Press Cloth Committee? We 
will hear from Mr. Allison. 

Brings Up Press Cloth Factory Matter. 

MR. JO W. ALLISON: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen. The committee appointed at the 
last meeting of the Association to consider 
the question of the advisability of the erec- 
tion of a press cloth factory, recognizing the 
stupendous importance of the subject on 
which they were appointed to deal, have felt 
much hesitancy in approaching the subject, 
with the detail that they feel its importance 
warrants. in the consideration of the mem- 
bers of the Association. With that feeling 
it was impossible, and in the crowded condi- 
tions of the convention last year, it was 
difficult to secure a full meeting of the com- 
mittee. The committee is necessarily a large 
one, because it was endeavored, in its ap- 
pointment, to cover a large territory. The 
committee being so large and the events of 
the convention pressing so much upon them, 
it was impossible last year, within the time 
in which they should have made a report, to 
have secured a full meeting of the commit- 
tee. Upon the return of the members to 
their homes, it was impossible to get them 
together, consequently the year passed with- 
out a meeting of the committee. Appreciat- 
Whe that some action should be taken repre- 
senting the committee, its chairman took 
upon himself the responsibility on April 23 
of issuing over his own signature, and upon 
his own responsibility, a letter to the mem- 
bers covering the subject in detail. 

Since the opening of this convention the 
Press Cloth Committee has been in session, 
and they have been good enough to adopt the 
letter of the chairman as the report of the 
committee, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee has been instructed to read that letter 
as the report of the committee. I make 
this explanation because it is felt that the 
wording of the report will somewhat differ 
from the ordinary verbiage of a report. | 
read then the letter issued April 25, which is 
now ofiered by the instructions of the com- 
mittee as the report of the committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESS CLOTH 
FACTORY 


By Jo W. Allison, Ennis, Texas, Chairman 


Those members of the trade who were for- 
tunate enough to attend our last annual con- 
vention at Memphis will doubtless remember 
the discussion had there concerning press 
cloth, and others who have read the pub- 
lished report of the proceedings will have 
learned something of it, but in order that 
their memories may be refreshed and that all 
may be informed, I am enclosing herein a 
small booklet covering the salient points 
touched upon in the convention, and would 
now ask that you take the trouble to read 
this carefully, and to give the question 


raised that thoughful consideration that you 
would devote to any other proposition of 
equal importance in the conduct of your busi- 
ness. 

In the hurry of the convention, nothing 
more was done by the Association than the 


appointment of a committee charged 
with the duty of “investigating  fur- 
ther the advisability of the erection 


hy the* mills themselves of a press cloth 
manufactory.” But as you will understand 
this committee was necessarily composed of 
busy men, each fully occupied with his own 
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affairs and no one of them sufficiently inter- 
ested in the question to give it that close and 
detailed investigation which its importance 
deserved, or even to follow to definite results 
such cursory investigation as was made. 


Says There Is a Press Cloth Monopoly. 

I do not believe, however, that a matter of 
such vital importance to the large body of 
crude mills should be allowed to pass, and 
have, therefore, from time to time continued 
to make such limited investigation of the mat- 
ter as was possible under the circumstances, 
with the result that speaking for myself alone, 
and not for the committee, I am entirely con- 
vinced that what I believe is the generally ac- 
cepted theory of the trade is correct, and that 
the entire supply of American made press 
cloth is controlled by not more than two or 
three concerns and that these concerns are 
either practically one in fact, or are so inti- 
mately interwoven that the same practical 
effect is reached, and that in turn they are 
by actual ownership in part or by other means 
so closely allied with certain interests in the 
cotton oil trade itself that the real result is 
that the large body of independent mills in 
every purchase of press cloth pay tribute to 
these interests. 

But whether this is true or not, it cannot 
be questioned, even by the parties most di- 
rectly at interest, that the source of supply 
of this most important and necessary ele- 
ment of our process of manufacture is piti- 
fully narrow, easy of control by combination 
and in a position for cruel and oppressive ex- 
actions in every way repugnant to the spirit 
of open and competitive business. 

That such a condition of affairs is pos- 
sible, even if it does not already exist, and 
that at any moment it may become even if 
it is not at present so, an instrument of ex- 
tortion and oppression no one will deny. 

It is equally apparent to any one who will 
give the question even casual investigation 
that the business is one offering almost cer- 
tain promise of large direct profits, and that 
neither the estimated returns of 72 per 
cent. per annum upon the capital invested, 
as fixed by Mr. Parker, or the actual results 
of 60 per cent. as stated and known to be 
correct, are in any way extravagant. 

The only question then is, will the mill 
meekly submit to these conditions, or will they 
take, as they unquestionably can do, the 
remedy in their own hands and apply it. 


Remedy for this Peculiar Situation. 

Speaking in round numbers there are some- 
thing over nine hundred mills. Of these con- 
sidererably less than two hundred belong to 
what they themselves are fond of calling “the 
principal companies,” which, whether cor- 
rectly or not are generally believed to be al- 
ready directly interested in the manufacture 
of press cloth for their own use and for 
sale to their less fortunate brethren at prices 
limited only by the beneficient tariff law un- 
der which they exist and fatten,’ and their 
own estimate of “what the tariff will bear.” 
This means that there are something over 
seven hundred of the so-called “independent 
mills,” every one of which must, whether 
willingly or unwillingly, but its entire sup- 
ply of press cloth from this one, or these two, 
three or four, which ever it may be manufac- 
turers, who may or may not be wholly or in 
part owned by these “principal companies,” 
who through the less than two hundred mills, 
as shown, are also their active competitors in 
both the buying and selling sides of their 
business, 

Truly, it is a strange situation and with- 
out even an approximate parallel in any other 
line of business in the world, and surely no 
one will agree that the situation is an agree- 
able one, or calculated to reflect credit upon 
the mills submitting to it. 

But is there a remedy, and if so, what 
is it? 

As I have stated the committee appointed 
to answer this have, so far, less perhaps 
through their fault than that of their chair- 
man, and no opportunity to answer this ques- 
tion, and I have no authority to speak for 
them, but answering for myself alone. I be- 
lieve there is a remedy. A decisive one, easily 
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applied, and withprofit in the application. 

These seven hundred mills (again speaking 
roughly and ih round numbers) crush con- 
siderably over two-thirds of the total seed 
crushed .€nd buy a proportionate amount of 
the press cloth made with such evident profit 
by our fortunate brethren, amounting to about 
atmillion pounds of press cloth per annum. 

The estimates shown herewith indicate that 
a plant capable of producing this quantity of 
cloth would cost about $150,000 and should 
have a working capital in cash or credit of 
nearly as much more. 


Estimate of Size and Cost of Plant. 


But it is not to be expected that all these 
seven hundred more mills would go into the 
enterprise or buy all their press cloth from it 
at first anyhow, however much they may de- 
sire to do so later on. Mr. Parker estimates 
that a factory producing about one-eighth of 
this quantity of cloth can be built and oper- 
ated on a capital of $50,000, and in this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that these two 
estimates of both costs and profits, though 
made by different authorities, without any 
mutual knowledge or consultations, and from 
different points of view approximately agree, 
and both are very close to the results of ac- 
tual operation given by still another au- 
thority. 

Now, suppose that of these seven hundred 
mills, buying annually a million pounds of 





W. M. HUTCHINSON, Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary Georgia State Association. 


press cloth, a sufficient number could be in- 
duced to go into the enterprise to buy one- 
half of this million, or 500,000 pounds of 
press cloth. It is believed that a plant able 
to produce this could be built and operated 
on a capital of not less than $100,000 or not 
more than $150,000, anyhow. 

Or to approach the question from another 
standpoint. Suppose these seven hundred in- 
dependent mills, every one of them, should 
subscribe to the capital stock of a press cloth 
factory in proportionate amounts, based on 
their average annual crush. This would in- 
sure ample capital, a steady market for the 
manufactured products, and an equitable di- 
vision of handsome profits. But this is an 
ideal condition and hardly to be imagined 
as possible in its entirety. But take the other 
extreme. Say that only one-seventh, or one 
hundred of these mills, should subscribe to 
the stock in proportionate amounts based on 
their aver crush, say, at the rate of five 
hundred dollars of stock for every one thou- 
sand tons of seed crushed. Or, that a mil! 
crushing annually four thousand tons, which 
is not very far from the average annual crush 
of the independent mills would take two thou- 
sand dollars of stock in a press cloth factory, 
owned by and operated for the mills. This 

' 





would give a capital of two hundred thousand 
dollars, and start the factory in business 
with at least a hundred assured customers 
and a hundred active solicitors for trade. 

But, after all, these figures are mere ~sug- 
gestions made only for the purpose of direct- 
ing attention to the possibilities of the busi- 
ness. The main question is, do the mills want 
a press cloth factory, and are they willing 
to put up the money necessary for its build- 
ing and operation? ‘That the need is a crying 
one cannot be denied, that the business is one 
easy and simple of operation and yielding 
enormous profits, andyfiiat even at best it is 
in the hands of ngerously narrow mo- 
nopoly is apparent to all, that the Cotton 
Oil Mills being the largest buyers of the 
product should have some control in it, is 
but the common trend of modern business 
in almost every line other than ours. With 
this question decided, the questions of cap- 
ital stock, of location, and of methods, are 
mere details that will be easily worked out 
by those who alone can, or should decide 
them—the owners. 

The estimates here given it is believed are 
accurate and reliable, but in any event are 
subjects for expert confirmation or denial. 
This can be done only after investigation 
and the investigation if properly made takes 
time and money. But both of these are 
available when serious business is determined 
upon and to test this, this circular letter is 
written and this suggestion made. 

Let the Mills subscribe to the capital in 
such proportions as each may determine. 

At a convenient time during the 
Convention at Little Rock a formal meeting 
of these subscribers will be had, and such 
definite action be taken as they will tien 
decide upon, 


Suggestions Made for Promoting the Enter- 
prise. 


Only this should be remembered. The 
time is short, the subscriptions should be re- 
turned at once, and either in person or by 
duly appointed proxy the subscriber should be 
at Little Rock to attend the meeting and 
prepared to act definitely in all matters 
affecting the organization, the amount of the 
capital, the location, and the plan of pro- 
cedure. 

My own idea is that a small part of the 
subscription made, say, five dollars per 
share, should be paid in at once, for the 
creation of a fund to cover the cost of the 
best expert advice and other expenses of or- 
ganization. That a small committee on or- 
ganization should be appointed, who with 
this fund in hand and with full power to 
act should proceed immediately to fix all the 
details of permanent organization. The lo- 
cation should then be determined by a ma- 
jority vote of the stockholders, the real estate 
bought, plans made, construction began and 
machinery and raw material contracted for. 
Meantime other calls for payment of the 
subscriptions should be made as the necessi- 
ties of the company demand, due regard be- 
ing had for the convenience of the subscrib- 
ers. 

With prompt action along these lines, I 
feel confident that by or before the opening 
of the coming season our own goods can be 
ready for delivery, or a reduction in the 
price of others secured, that will be equiva- 
lent to a dividend on the investment made. 

Five years ago the mere suggestion at the 
annual convention of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association looking to the forma- 
tion of a mutual fire insurance company 
brought an immediate reduction in rates and 
other concessions from the “line companies,” 
When the year passed and the mutual com- 
pany did not materialize the rates went back. 
The agitation for the new company was re- 
newed, and the rates went down again. But 
this time the mutual company was formed 
and has been in every way a success and a 
blessing to the trade. The old line rates have 
stayed down, and the companies are as gentle 
as lambs. 

Last year this press cloth matter was 
merely touched upon, and though when it 
was proposed to couple it with certain tariff 
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suggestions it was bitterly and, I am sorry to 
say, victoriously smothered on the floor by 
interested parties there came soon after a 
“voluntary” concession in price from the 
press cloth barons. The connection is obvious 
and significant. 


After reading the report of the committee, 
Mr. Allison continued as follows: 


Mr. Allison Explains His Motives. 

MR. ALLISON: Certain blanks were sent 
out for the securing of the subscriptions. In 
some way the blanks were returned and sub- 
scriptions were made not as liberally as the 
Press Cloth Committee should have been glad 
to have seen, but showing that the mills were 
vitally interested in this question. The fact 
should not be lost sight of that in a matter 
of this kind, as in all other co-operative en- 
terprises, what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. I seem to have been having 
a good deal of interesting excitement on 
this subject, all by myself. 

I have not secured the active interest from 
the mills that I have felt the subject war- 
ranted, and in that connection I desire to ac- 
quit myself of any possible motive of having 
a personal end. I desire to say I am seeking 
in no sort of way any gain or interest in this 
other than crushing the same quantity of 
seed that I crush ordinarily. I represent, as 
you know, the smallest of the small crude 
mills. I have no affiliation with any of the 
large concerns. I believe I may be accepted 
as one of the fairly small mills of the coun- 
try, and I have no other interest than any 
other small mill that has a similar capacity. 
I am reaching that situation in life where I 
am not seeking new responsibilities. 

[| have no ulterior motives. On the con- 
trary, I approach the subject with extreme 
delicacy, in view of the fact that the gentle- 
men already interested in the press cloth 
business are my very dear and intimate 
friends. I have the greatest admiration for 
their business perspicacity in the prosecution 
of their business, for the shrewd and intelli- 
gent manner in which it is handled, and for 
their upright and generous dealings with the 
mills. I do not believe as close a monopoly 
has ever been handled as liberally in the his- 
tory of the world. 

These gentlemen are selling you press cloth 
at very considerably less prices than they 
might charge you under the operations of the 
beneficent tariff with which our blessed coun- 
try blesses us, and the question might be 
asked: If they could charge $1.05 per pound 
for it, why on earth don’t they charge it? 
There is a law as old as business that there 
is a point beyond which the traffic will not 
bear the burden. The gentlemen managing 
the press cloth business are managing it 
shrewdly and intelligently. They are deal- 
ing with it as intelligently as you would deal 
with it if you were operating your own press 
cloth factory. 

I know many of you are hampered by the 
same reasons I am, with the gentlemen al- 
ready in the press cloth business, your per- 
sonal friends. No man is more ready to pay 
them a tribute than I, but it is a business 


question. The records of a business year 
show annual dividends of 60 per cent. earned, 
but who has paid that 60 per cent.? The 
cotton oil mills of the country. Your press 
cloth is an absolute necessity for the opera- 
tion of your business, and after having tried 
over a period of many years all sorts of ma- 
terial, we are right where we started, forty 
years ago, and are using camel’s hair, which 
can be bought only in a small section of the 
world’s surface, out of very limited channels, 
and it is being manufactured in the United 
States—by giving these gentlemen credit for 
all that they claim—by not over four fac- 
tories. 

Now, gentlemen, acquit me of any per- 
sonal interest in this, other than I have said. 
The committee is here to speak for itself. 
They have gone into this question as fully as 
the term permits. I hope that we shall hear 
some discussion and some statements as to 
whether or not you want a press cloth fac- 
tory. and whether you want to pay out some 
money for it. (Applause.) 


Discussion of the Press Cloth Matter. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you 
have heard the reading of the report, and it 
is now open for discussion. 

MR. COYLE (Oklahoma): I have just be- 
come a member of the Association at the 
solicitation of some of our people in the oil 
mill business. I received a letter from Mr. 
Allison on press cloth. I have known him a 
long time, but it seems to me that there is 
a disposition on the part of. some to work 
otherwise than for the interest of this Asso- 
ciation. 

(Mr. Coyle continued and made remarks 
which the presiding officer declared out of 
order.) 


MR. DAWSON: Mr. Chairman, in order 
to get the matter before the house, I move 
that the report of the committee be accepted. 

Motion seconded. 

MR. ASPEGREN: I think Mr. Allison has 
shown us that we should get together, and 
he has shown us the way to get together, and 
has shown us what we ought to do. I am 
not interested in press cloth, because I am 
the grocery and meat business at Lakeview, 
not a crusher, but I think the question is of 
vital interest. It would not be the best 
thing for the cotton industry if the making 
of the cloth and the prices were in other 
hands than the crushers themselves. I have 
subscribed for stock in the company, not be- 
cause it would be such a good thing for me 
as a crusher—because I am not a crusher— 
but because I think I would get a good divi- 
dend. (Applause.) 


MR. MYERS (Memphis): Mr. Chairman, 
that report calls attention to certain allied 
interests, oi] mill interests, said not to be in 
sympathy with our interests in the produc- 
tion of press cloth. I, as a member of this 
Association, am unwilling for that impression 
to prevail here if by the allied interest of the 
oil mill industry the committee has in mind 
the American Cotton Oil Company, or any of 
its branches. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT: I think the 
statement mentions no names. 


No Explanations or Apologies Necessary. 

MR. SLOAN: If I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, this report makes no charges 
or statements and names no interests as be- 
ing in this press cloth combine. It is simply 
the general impression. It is well understood, 
I think, that the principal companies disclaim 
any interests in this press cloth combine, so 
that I think that no denial of this matter 
would be justified by the report. It is gener- 
ally understood that these interests disclaim 
the rumors that Mr. Allison mentions in his 
report. 

MR. EBERTS: Mr. Chairman, there is no 
special reference made to any company in 
this report, but there recently appeared in 
the public press—I think in one of the pa- 
pers east of the river—a statement that the 
American Cotton Oil Company was interested 
in the press cloth business. I just want to 
say here that neither the American Cotton 
Oil Company nor any of its subsidiary com- 
panies, nor any of its stockholders, are in- 
terested directly or indirectly in the press 
cloth business. (Applause.) 

MR. HAMILTON: Mr. Chairman, as a 
business proposition this seems to me a good 
one, for an industry where all use one article. 
and which, after forty years, has not been 
displaced by a substitute. It is good busi- 
ness for the people who are compelled to use 
that article to be interested in its manufac- 
ture, if after careful investigation by com- 
petent people it is found to be profitable. 
That is all there is to the press cloth situa- 
tion in my mind. 

MR. FITZSIMONS: I want to state that 
the Southern Cotton Oil Company, or its sub- 
sidiary corporations, have not a dollar, di- 
rectly or indirectly, invested in any press 
cloth factory whatsoever. Our contracts are 
made straight, just as we have a chance to 
make them. 

MR. FRED JONES (Memphis): I think it 
is entirely immaterial whether any of the 
larger companies or their stockholders are in- 
terested in the press cloth business. It is 
their privilege to be interested in anything 
they want to be interested in. They certain- 
lv have equal rights with us. I do not think 
that bears upon this question, and we are 
giving much more importance to it than it 
is entitled. ‘The whole proposition is, as 
I see it, one of business, and it looks advis- 
able to me There are fair profits in sight 
from the establishment of a press cloth fac- 
tory. All of us who want to can take stock 
in it. They do not want to take stock, do 
not have to take it. It certainly looks like 
a healthy proposition to me. 

MR. J. J. LAWTON (South Carolina): It 
is not obligatory upon any man to subscribe 
to this stock unless he wants to. I have 
seen fit to subscribe for stock because I 
think it is a good business proposition. 


Report of the Committee Adopted. 


The motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee was then put to vote, and it was 
unanimously adopted. 
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MR. ALLISON: In the adoption of this 
report, this Association is not committed in 
any way to the establishment of a press cloth 
factory. It is doing no more than has been 
done for the mutual fire insurance organiza- 
tion, which I think has been a blessing to 
this Association, and the same with reference 
to liability insurance. The press cloth busi- 
ness is a mutual proposition, and I am sorry 
that the question of a conflict between cer- 
tain interests has been brought into the dis- 
cussion. There is a record already in that 
highest of all authority, the Bible, which 
says “The wicked flee when no man _pursu- 
eth.” No charge has been made that any 
man controlled the press cloth business of 
this country. The general impression of the 
trade has simply been alluded to that these 
facts exist. Denials will not affect that gen- 
eral impression. 

The fact, as pointed out, taking their side 
of the question, is that there are two or 
three or four press cloth factories in this 
country serving 958 crude oil mills. It is 
further pointed out that this is a dangerous 
situation. It is further shown upon the very 
best authority that the business is one of 
simple operation and enormous steady prof- 
its. The opportunity is offered the individual 
members of this Association as individuals to 
venture their money for good, solid business 
reasons in the establishment of an enterprise 
of this kind. 

In the mass of correspondence that reached 
me in response to the circular which has just 
been alluded to one very prominent member 
of this trade, and a member of the Associa- 
tion, a man of influence, a banker, a man of 
wealth, a man whose word counts for much 
in the councils of this Association, wrote me 
enclosing a $5 bill, saying: “I don’t want 
any stock in your press cloth factory, but I 
am willing to help you bluff the trusts, and 
{ enclose $5 to help you bluff the trusts.” 
His $5 bill was very promptly sent back to 
him by return mail, with a letter saying 


that I was sorry he had misapprehended the 
entire tenor of my effort. 

There was no disposition or no effort to 
bluff anybody. There was certainly no accu- 
sation that we were putting ourselves in 
opposition to a trust; that even if we were, 
I felt that a bluff would have to be a very 
poor bluff if it were not supported by any- 
thing stronger than $5 bills. (Applause.) 


Factory to Be Built by Private Capital. 


No, gentlemen, there is no bluff; there is 
no animosity; there is no spite in this propo- 
sition. With much pains and labor I have 
made certain investigations. This Associa- 
tion has nothing in the’ world to do with 
those investigations. A committee was ap- 
pointed last year. As chairman of that com- 
mittee I am making the reports garnered by 
that committee. The Association in its wis- 
dom has seen fit to adopt that report, and 
discharge the committee as far as its of- 
ficial relation goes. I presume that is car- 
ried in the motion, though nothing of the 
kind is said. 

The money available for the operation of 
this press cloth factory is at hand. I can 
put my hands on it in twenty minutes. I 
propose to do so. The opportunity is offered 
members of this Association to share in it. 
The subscriptions to the stock are on the 
table here, and will be left here. The stock 
is to be subscribed upon a plainly stated 
basis. A considerable proportion of the 
stock has been subscribed by crude oil men 
in this Association. It can be turned over to 
outside capital in twenty minutes. I pro- 
pose to take this course after I have threshed 
out the question whether or not the mills 
want it. Some of the mills do want it. It 
is their proposition, as is every other effort 
of my life, and no man dare gainsay that! 
(Applause. ) 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Is Dr. Hart in 
the convention hall? 


COTTONSEED FLOUR AS A DIABETIC FOOD 


MR. ALLISON: Mr. Chairman, Dr. Hart 
is not here. I have a letter from him which 
I would like to have the privilege of reading. 
In the mass of correspondence which has 
reached me from all parts of the civilized 
globe upon the question of cottonseed flour, I 
have recently been very much attracted by 
certain letters from New York from Dr. T. 
Stuart Hart. I did not know Dr. Hart up 
to the time I received his letters. I had 
never heard of him. It was easy enough to 
see from his letters that they were letters 
from a very intelligent and earnest and seri- 
ous scientist. I have taken much pains to 
reply to them and to give him the informa- 
tion that he was seeking. 

He seemed peculiarly interested in the 
value of cottonseed flour as a curative agent 
in diseases of metabolism. Dr. Hart’s inter- 
est in this matter centered upon the value 
of cottonseed flour as a curative agent in 
these diseases, basing his opinion purely upon 
an assertion of mine made in a little folder 
in which, in a blundering, amateurish way, I 
had alluded to the fact that the absence of 


‘starch, as shown by chemical analyses of 


eettonseed flour, might offer the theory that 
cottonseed flour was a curative in these 
diseases. 

It was based upon that that Dr. Hart 
undertook his investigations of the matter. 
Correspondence has extended over several 
months, and a short time ago I wrote Dr. 
Hart and asked him if his investigations 
had proceeded far enough to warrant his 
coming here and delivering a talk upon what 
1 considered the most important subject that 
has ever been connected with our business. 
Dr. Hart wrote the cautious letter of the 
scientist of character in saying to me that 
his investigations had not progressed suf- 
ficiently to warrant him speaking with au- 
thority, but he said: “I must say from what 
I have found, I am growing a little en- 
thusiastic.” Subsequently he wrote me again 
saying he had made some further investiga- 
tions and that he would write me a 


little paper for this Association. It is that 
short letter that he sent me that I will read. 

Mr. Allison then read the letter from Dr. 
Hart, which was as follows: 


Cottonseed Flour Viewed by an Authority. 


“New York, May 17, 1910. 
“Jo W. Allison, Esq., Ennis, Tex. 

“Dear Sir: Having for many years made 
diabetics a special study, I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the kinds of food suit- 
able for their use. The withdrawal for a 
time of starchy food is one of the most 
important elements in their treatment. This 
means depriving the patient, among other 
things, of all kinds of bread. This is a con- 
siderable hardship to the patient, and we 
are, therefore, continually on the outlook for 
some sort of food that may be substituted 
for the ordinary bread, and may be both 
nutritious and pleasing to the patient with- 
out introducing the starch which to him 1s 
so harmful. 

“On theoretical grounds cottonseed flour 
should afford a very satisfactory food for 
diabetics. Analyses made in my laboratory 
show that it contains no starch, and only a 
very small quantity of digestible carbo- 
hydrates. Other analyses show a high con- 
tent of protein and fat, which, if present in 
a form suitable for easy digestion and as- 
similation should mark it as a food of very 
high nutritive value. The high fat percent- 
age makes it particularly desirable as a dia- 
betic food, and I am quite sure that the fat, 
at any rate, is present in a form suited for 
nutritive purposes. 

“T am at present conducting some feeding 
experiments which should throw further light 
on the question of its food value. 

“Another important factor is the cheapness 
of this food. As you are no doubt aware, 
the proteins and fats are, as a rule, far more 
expensive in proportion to their energy fur- 
nishing capacity than the carbo-hydrates. 
The price at which this fat protein food can 
be marketed makes its economic aspects of 


considerable importance, not only to the dia- 
betic, but to all who are able to use it. 

“I have succeeded in making some fairly 
palatable bread without the addition of other 
kinds of flour. I have great hopes that cot- 
tonseed flour will prove as useful in practice 
as the chemical analyses seem to indicate 
their value in theory. I remain 

“Yours. very truly, 
“T. STUART HART, M. D. 
“Associate in Medicine, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, New 

York.” 

Wonderful Cure Through Cottonseed Bread. 

After reading Dr. Hart’s letter Mr. Allison 
told of a wonderful case in which cottonseed 
flour bread had cured a prominent Catholic 
clergyman, Father James Malloy of Wills 
Point, Tex., where medicine and everything 
else had failed. Mr. Allison’s recital was 
very dramatic, and held the intense attention 
of the convention. At its conclusion he was 
given hearty applause, and the convention 
adjourned for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 2:30 p. m. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: I will now 
read the annual report of our Chemists’ 
Committee: ; 

“The Committee met in Memphis just be- 
fore the crushing season began, and settled 
on provisional methods of analysis to be used 
by its members and by arbitration chemists 
during the past season. These methods in the 
main have proved satisfactory. They have 
been subjected to careful criticism by the 
members and are now being tried out by sub- 
mitting samples for comparative work to a 
number of chemists. As a result of this 
combined work it is expected the committee, 
or its successors, will be prepared to publish 
some improved methods before the new crush- 
ing season opens.”—DAVID WESSON, Chair- 
man. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: An amend- 
ment to the Constitution, Article V, has been 
proposed. I will refer it to a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Sloan, Paquin and Jervey, 
as provided by the by-laws. 

Amendments to the Trading Rules. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We now come 
to the report of the Committee on Rules. If 
there is no objection the proposed amendments 
only will be read, and if there is no objec- 
tion they will stand adopted. 

The report was then presented, and after 
some changes suggested from the floor by 
James Sloan of Tennessee, C. R. Strain of 
Miss., J. J. Caffrey of Louisville, and others, 
were adopted as follows: 

[NOTE.—The changes adopted, as com- 
pared to last year’s rules, are given in 
italics. } 

Rule 3. Section 2. Measurements.—A 
Tank Car of Cottonseed Oil for contract pur- 
poses shall be 60,000 pounds unless otherwise 
specified. A’ Barrel of Oil, if sold loose, is 
375 pounds. A gallon of Oil is 714% pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Rule 8. Section 1—Soap Stock should be 
a product of the refining of Crude Cotton- 
seed Oil, and also sales thereof, unless other- 
wise agreed upon by seller and buyer, are 
made upon a basis of 50 per cent. fatty acid, 
not to fall below 40 per cent. If containing 
less than 40 per cent. fatty acid Soap Stock 
shall not be considered merchantable. De- 
livery to be made in merchantable packages or 
tank cars. 

A contract Tank Car of Soap Stock shali 
be 60,000 pounds unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 9. Section 3.—In case of loss in 
weight of more than one-half of one per cent. 
the expense of weighing shall be paid by the 
seller, but in case the weights are found to be 
correct, or underweighed, or within one-half 
of one per cent. of invoice weight, the cost 
shall be paid by the buyer, and the seller shall 
be paid for the excess weight so determined. 

Rule 10. Section 4.—Cottonseed Cake not 
coming up to contract analysis shall be a good 
delivery if within one-half of one per cent. of 
ammonia, or within 2% per cent. of combined 
fat and protein guaranteed by contract or 
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of sale sample, but the settlement price shall 
be reduced at the rate of one-tenth of contract 
price for each one per cent. and proportion- 
ately for fractions of deficiency in ammonia, 
or one-forty-ninth, one-forty-sixth, or one- 
forty-third, as the case may be, or deficiency 
in protein and fat. 

Where cake is sold on sample, to be a good 
delivery it must reasonably conform to the 
sale sample in color and texture. 

Rule 12. Grades.—Cotttonseed Meal shall 
be graded and classed as follows: 

Section 1.—Choice Cottonseed Meal must 
be finely ground, not necessarily bolted, per- 
fectly sound and sweet in odor, yellow, free 
from excess of lint and by analysis must con- 
tain at least 8 per cent. of ammonia, or 49 
per cent. of combined protein and fat. 

Section 2.—Prime Cottonseed Meal must 
be finely ground, not necessarily bolted, of 
sweet odor, reasonably bright in color, yellow, 
not brown or reddish, free from excess of 
lint, and by analysis must contain at least 
7% per cent. of ammonia or 46 per cent. of 
combined protein and fat. 

Section 3.—Good Cottonseed Meal must be 
finely ground, not necessarily bolted, of sweet 
odor, reasonably bright in color and analysis 
must contain at least 7 per cent. of ammonia, 
or 48 per cent. of combined protein and fat. 

Rule 11. Section 2. Weights and Pack- 
ages.—Cottonseed Meal shall be packed in 
good sound bags of suitable strength, either 
new or second-hand, 100 pounds gross weight 
(except where otherwise stipulated for pack- 
ages designed for export in kilo, or other 
bags). ‘The bags must be well sewed and in 
good shipping order and bear a shipping mark 
or brand. 

Rule 22. Section 1. (d) Specified for- 
wardings.—Tank Cars shall be forwarded by 
buyer in such time that under the ordinary 
course of transportation they shall reach the 
seller before expiration of contract time, and 
seller in all cases shall have up to forty-eight 
hours after delivery of tank or tanks at des- 
tination in which to load and ship. 

Rule 23. Section 2.—It is understood that 
for any of the above three shipments of oil 
in buyer’s tank cars, the tank cars shall be 
forwarded by buyer in such time that under 
the ordinary course of transportation they 
shall reach the seller in time to allow him 
to make delivery as per contract, and seller 
in all cases shall have up to forty-eight hours 
after delivery of tank or tanks at destination 
in which to load and ship. 

Rule 24. Section 1.—Buyer shall notify 
seller when tank cars are forwarded, giving 
location of car, with number and name, and 
follow up such notice with railroad receipt or 
bill of lading, except where railroads refuse 
to issue same. Railroad records shall deter- 
mine date of forwarding. 

Rule 26. Section 1. (a).—Where seller 
furnishes tank cars for oil sold, buyer shall 
unload them within forty-eight hours after 
arrival at destination. In case buyer does not 
unload them within forty-eight hours after 
arrival at destination, he shall pay the seller 
two dollars for each tank car for every day’s 
delay, or fraction thereof, beyond forty-eight 
hours. 

Note—It must be understood that this 
rule is intended only for the protection of 
the buyer after his tank cars have arrived 
at the mill, and the seller after his tank cars 
have arrived at destination, and in no case 
shall be taken to extend the time of delivery 
under the contract. 

Rule 28. Section 1—aAll claims against 
shipments of Cottonseed Products must be 
made within thirty days after the arrival at 
American points of destination of last car 
completing the contract, it being understood 
that the basis of the total claim shall be 
the entire contract and not any separate car 
or part of the shipment. Jt is also under- 
stood for the purposes of this rule, that when 
a sale covers shipments over two or more 
months, or to several consignees, each month’s 
shipment, or each consignee shall constitute 
a separate contract. Further provided, that 
in case of Meal weights over the fixed weight 
of packages as named in contract shall not 
be allowed. 


Rule 29. Section 1—A claim for loss in 
weight, to be entitled to consideration, must 
be supported by the sworn certificate of the 
Association’s Official Inspector, or if there 
is no Official Inspector at destination, sworn 
certificate is to be furnished by a Public 
Weigher or a disinterested party at point of 
destination, and such certificate shall show 
date of arrival of goods at destination. 

Rule 35. Section 5.—An appeal to the 
Executive Committee from the decision of 
the Arbitration Committee may be made by 
either party upon written notice within five 
days after receipt of notice of award in cases 
where the award is over $300. The party 
making the appeal shall deposit with the 
Secretary of the Association the full amount 
of the award made against him plus $50 to 
cover the expenses of the appeal and $200 
estimated cost of traveling expenses of the 
committee; or when the award is not for 
money damage, appeal may be had within 
the discretion of the President, and the de- 
posit of such sum as a guarantee as the 
President may determine. 

The Secretary of the Association is au- 
thorized to furnish either side at their ea- 
pense, when so requested, certified copies of 
any or all papers involved in an arbitration 
already held. 

Rule 35. Section 6.—In cases of appeal, 
the Secretary shall call the Executive Com- 
mittee together, and the majority of them 
shall constitute a quorum, and each member 
serving shall receive $10 and his traveling 
expenses to and from the place of meeting. 
The loser shall pay all expenses of the arbi- 
tration and the traveling expenses of the 
arbitrators. 

If any members of the Arbitration Com- 


mittee are summoned by the Ewecutive Com- 
mittee, they and such others as are sum- 
moned shall receive the same compensation 
for attendance, which is given the members 
of the Executive Committee. 

Rule 36. Section 2. (last paragraph).— 
The Arbitration Committee of this Association 
shall not consider for adjustment differences 
arising on shipment for export points unless 
claims for allowances are accompanied by a 
certified statement from the Association’s 
Official Inspector when there is such an In- 
spector at port of shipment. 

Rule 39.—The foregoing rules shall apply 
on all contracts made on and after July 1, 
1910, on which date they shall become ef- 
fective, suspending all rules heretofore in 
effect. 

J. G. GASH (New York): I move the 
adoption of the trading rules, as a whole, as 
amended. The motion was carried. 


Amendment to the Constitution. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The commit- 
tee to which was referred the amendment to 
Article V of the Constitution has reported 
in favor of adopting this amendment, as 
follows: 

“A committee consisting of five well-known 
and competent chemists whose duty it shall 
be to adopt official methods of analysis to be 
used by the chemists of the Arbitration Com- 
mittees, and they shall publish such meth- 
ods as they adopt in pamphlet form at the 
expense of the Association.” 

The amendment was put to a vote and 
adopted. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We will now 
have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. W. A. 
Reynolds, of Charlotte, N. C. 


LAWS GOVERNING SALES OF FOODSTUFFS AND 
HOW THEY AFFECT OUR PRODUCTS 


By W. A. Reynolds, Charlotte, N. C. 


We have an old, old saying that is ever 
new, and that is the business of cottonseed 
crushing is a new business, and marks a new 
era in the industrial history of the world. 
The very fact that our industry is in its 
infancy brings with it at each and every 
annual meeting new problems for us to 
solve. 

The matter I wish to lay before you for 
your consideration is an old problem, yet 
new. It is brought about because cotton oil 
methods have not been standardized, and be- 
cause there is now a new business in the 
manufacture and sale of feed stuffs for 
animals. 

The inability to supply the demand for 
feed stuffs today with the old type grain 
feeds, from wheat, corn, oats, barley, etc., 
has changed the feeding standards of the 
world. Thus, we have a new science, animal 
nutrition, and coupled with it a new enter- 
prize—the manufacture of commercial feed 
stuffs. The ends of the earth have been 
scoured to find available sources of feeding 
materials, with the inevitable result that the 
feeder has been confronted with new and 
strange feeds, whose value he is totally un- 
able to determine from their appearance. 

Extreme commercialism hes led to the 
manufacture of imitation mill feeds, and the 
poor feeder is no more able to recognize the 
value of his old friends, bran, shorts, chops, 
middlings, etc., than he is these latest and 
strange products. 

Fierce competition in feed stuffs has led 
to deception and adulteration, and ordinary 
business precaution demands that some pro- 
tection be thrown about the purchaser. We 
offer no word of protest against legislation 
which prevents fraud and deception, and we 
well know that some legislative enactment 
was and is necessary to regulate this new 
condition, which has arisen within the last 
few years. Since the year Judge Hammond 
addressed us in Louisville, sixteen States 
have passed new laws in an attempt to regu- 
late the manufacture and sale of commer- 
cial feed stuffs. 

What have we been doing to protect our 


interests during these two years? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing! We have permitted 
laws to be passed in the very States in 
which we do business which discriminate un- 
justly against our products, in some cases 
making it difficult to do business, and in 
others actually debarring from our home 
markets non-deceptive, meritorious and 
healthful foods, which ought to have the 
sanction at least of our Southern legislatures. 

Other manufacturers’ associations have 
been busy on this problem. The National 
Millers’ Association has accomplished very 
much. Mr. Crocker, chairman of the Uni- 
form Feed Law Committee, reports to his 
association that out of thirty-three States 
having feed laws, wheat feeds are exempt 
from the laws regulating concentrated feeds 
in twenty of these States. 

Through the efforts of the millers of Vir- 
ginia, they have succeeded in getting a new 
law through the last legislature of that 
State, whereby wheat feeds are now exempt 
from important restrictions. Through our 
own negligence within the past year, this 
same State has imposed regulations covering 
cottonseed products which are more strict 
than ever before. 

The feed manufacturers of the United 
States, a short time ago, formed the Na- 
tional Feed Manufacturers’ Association. The 
first paragraph in the constitution of this 
association reads as follows: “Its purpose 
shall be to unite the manufacturers of feeds 
whose products come under the regulations 
of national and State pure food laws; to 
obtain more uniform feed laws in the various 
States.” 

Thirty-six States now have feed laws. 
These laws differ so much, one from another, 
that our broker friends handle our products 
with constant fear and trembling. Practi- 
eally no two of these laws are alike. A 
multiplicity of requirements makes error al- 
most unavoidable. This brings attendant cost 
and expense. These errors, which are gen- 


erally only honest mistakes of the manufac- 
turer, arouse the suspicions of feed control 
officials, who, in their attempt to cure these 
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evils, actually make matters worse by addi- 
tional legislation. 

Some features of these laws are material, 
but not vital, to us. Among these, I would 
class the following: Registration, taxation, 
branding, guarantees and weights. 

Whether or not each brand shall be regis- 
tered is purely an academic question. We 
can offer no serious objections as to whether 
the States shall collect fees or not, nor as to 
whether such fees shall be collected by one 
license fee or through the sale of tags or 
stamps to be placed on every package. 

It is more or less immaterial as to what 
information shall be placed on the bag, brands 
or tag. We can have no quarrel with the de- 
mand that we print on the labels the true 
content of protein, fat, fiber or carbohydrates. 
Whether the weights shall be gross or net is 
of little consequence. 

To the above common features of the law 
we can take little exception, other than the 
total lack of uniformity under the laws now 
in existence. Their very complexity and vari- 
ation only makes it difficult to do business. 

But, on the other hand, there are a few 
features of these laws that do greatly con- 
cern us. One of these features is this at- 
tempt at direct legislative acts to control 
cottonseed products. I believe I can say, with 
fairness to all, that the cottonseed crushers 
have no complaint to make with any legisla- 
tion directed at cottonseed products, so long 
as such legislation is fair and equitable. 

Other features are efforts looking toward 
a general regulation of the manufacture of 
feeds, but which, unfortunately, are so word- 
ed that they indirectly govern cottonseed 
products in general, a result that, in many 
cases, was wholly unintended. 

The two most objectionable laws so writ- 
ten, with which we have to do, are: The 
adoption of unfair standards. The unneces- 
sary classification of cottonseed hulls as an 
adulterant. Both of these affect the four feed 
products in which cottonseed crushers are in- 
terested, namely: Cottonseed meal, cotton- 
seed hulls, cottonseed meal and hull mix- 
tures. and mixed feeds. 

Let us take up each product in order and 
see in what manner these feed laws are un- 
just to us. 

Cottonseed meal: The States of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Tennessee 
have fixed a standard of 38.62 per cent. pro- 
tein and 12 per cent. fiber, and forbid all meal 
analyzing below this to be sold as cottonseed 
meal. The State of Virginia, in Bulletin No. 
10, has fixed a standard of 8 per cent. as a 
maximum fiber content, and have coupled 
with it a protein standard of 38.62 per cent. 
—a clear case of incompatibility. It is prac- 
tically impossible for any oil mill to manu- 
facture meal analyzing 38.62 per cent. pro- 
tein which will not generally have a greater 
fiber content than 8 per cent. 

In glancing over the numerous analyzes re- 
ported by the various experimental stations 
of the different States, I find that a large 
per cent. of meal which analyzes as high as 
41 per cent. protein, has been found to have 
a fiber content of as much as 10 per cent. 
I consider it manifestly unfair that such an 
incompatible standard should be fixed by any 
State. I am clearly of the opinion that if a 
standard has been fixed by the several South- 
ern States (wherein cottonseed meal is man- 
ufactured), certainly the other States within 
the Union should observe the standards fixed 
by these respective States. It certainly is 
not within the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States that one State of this 
Union shall unjustly discriminate against 
the products of another State. This would 
be sectionalism, which practically tends to 
bar the freedom of interstate commerce, and 
would work a hardship on a vested interest, 
such as ours. 

The State of Pennsylvania has written in 
its laws that any product which contains 
cottonseed hulls shall not have a fiber con- 
tent of more than 9 per cent. It is so ob- 
vious a fact that it is hardly worth mention- 
ing, that no cottonseed meal has ever been 
manufactured which did not contain some 


cottonseed hulls. Thus, any cottonseed meal 
which has an excess of 9 per cent. fiber, no 
matter how honestly it is manufactured, or 
how well the protein guarantee requirements 
have been met, is liable to confiscation in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

I would suggest to your mind that all cot- 
tonseed meal, so long as it attains to the 
standards set by any of our Southern States, 
should be called cottonseed meal; and, also, 
that when it falls below these standards, its 
sale should not be absolutely denied, but that 
it should at least have some honorable name 
by which it might be marketed. 

Further, I believe that these laws should 
be in conformity with the standards set by 
the Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation; and, whereas, the custom of the 
trade recognizes 7 per cent. ammonia meal as 
a cottonseed meal, and the State of South 
Carolina has so enacted, I deem it only right 
and just that it should, in all States, be al- 
lowed to bear the name of cottonseed meal, 
so long as it reaches this standard of 7 per 
cent. ammonia, equivalent to 36 per cent 
protein. 

There can be no just reason for debarring 
any healthful and valuable food for animals, 
so long as it is guaranteed, honestly made 
and sold upon its merits, and the purchaser 
given all the information which would ap- 
prise him of its contents. 

In the course of cottonseed crushing, for 
various reasons, we are sometimes obliged to 
make cottonseed meal which does not corre- 
spond with the standards set, and which nec- 
essarily, under the strict construction of the 
laws, is practically prohibited from the chan- 
nels of trade; thus restricting the market for 
cold pressure cake, Sea Island cottonseed 
meal, or for almost any meal made in an- 
other such season as the famous wet season 
of 1907. 

Who knows what day some great discovery 
will be made in this vast business of ours? A 
new gin or linter may be invented, or some 
new process may be discovered, which will 
send our separating machinery to the junk 
piles, and then we will have but three prod- 
ucts to market; cottonseed meal, cottonseed 
oil and linters. Where then shall we find a 
market for our cottonseed meal made under 
such a process? 

Is it not wise for us to look to the future, 
and now, when the laws are being enacted, 
see that some provision is made for any type 
of cottonseed meal, feed meal, or any other 
products which the cotton oil industry might 
make, and that we shall have the fair privi- 
lege of selling them upon their merits in any 
and all markets in the United States? 

If the manufacturer can raise the value 
of his finished products by a greater yield of 
oil and lower grade of meal, coupled with a 
lower manufacturing cost, he could then pay 
the farmer more for his seed; and we be- 
lieve that products so manufactured should 
not be debarred from any market, but should 
be permitted to be sold upon their merits. 
The natural competition of the trade would 
make a price commensurate with its value, 
and the standards which are created by the 
commercial markets should be the only con- 
siderations governing the kind of cottonseed 
products the crushers might make, so long 
as these products are not fraudulently and 
deceptively marketed. 


Fed on Cottonseed Hulls. 


By the strict interpretation of the laws of 
many. of the States, cottonseed hulls are 
barred. This is probably unintentional, but 
nevertheless the law so stands. According 
to the wording of the majority of these laws, 
cottonseed hulls are necessarily included in 
those feeds which are called concentrated feed 
stuffs, or commercial feed stuffs. Thus, hav- 
ing them classed as a commercial feed stuff, 
they must necessarily meet all the regula- 
tions governing the manufacture and sale of 
feed stuffs, They are denied the privilege 
of the markets in those States whose stand- 
ards require that a concentrated feed stuff 
shall contain at least 10 per cent. protein 
and no more than 12 per cent. fiber, and 


also in those States that forbid cottonseed 
hulls to be an ingredient in any feed. 


Cottonseed Hull and Meal Mixtures. 


Cottonseed hull and meal mixtures have 
been a recognized product upon the market 
for more than twenty years. In some sec- 
tions of the country they have a wider sale 
than any other mixed feeds, in their respec- 
tive communities. 

Whereas, these cottonseed feeds have been 
recognized and registered by the feed con- 
trol officials of many of the Southern States, 
yet only three of them, Texas, Mississippi 
and Alabama, have actually made provision 
for them in their statutes. 

These mixtures are now barred in several 
of the States, first, because cottonseed hulls 
are classed as an adulterant, and thereby to- 
tally debarred; and, second, because, from 
the nature of the feed itself, its fiber con- 
tent is higher than the law makes provision 
for in its standard requirements; and, in the 
third place, they are sometimes debarred be- 
cause of the fact that the ratio of hulls to 
meal is not in the exact proportion as found 
in nature. 

I think it extremely important that in 
every law written, or in every rule and regu- 
lation laid down by any feed official, special 
cognizance should be taken of cottonseed 
feeds. Many kinds of these feeds are al- 
ready upon our markets, and have many 
friends among the feeders. 

Many States have opened the door to 
ground alfalfa feeds, when containing as much 
as 27 per cent. fiber, but have closed the door 
against cottonseed hull and meal mixtures 
unless the fiber content is down to 12 per 
cent. This is because cottonseed hulls have 
been unfairly classed as an adulterant, along 
with oat chaff, oat hulls, rice hulls, peanut 
hulls and corn cobs—materials that are not 
and never have been a regular feed stuff, but 
have only found their place in the market 
when mixed with other ingredients. 

At the annual meeting at Louisville, Judge 
Henry Hammond presented to the crushers of 
the South a most interesting proposition— 
the manufacture of mixed feeds by the cot- 
tonseed crushers. Since then we have been 
urged by our trade press, and in addresses at 
our various State meetings, to seriously take 
up this matter. If I have read rightly most 
of this literature, I believe that, almost with- 
out exception, the fundamental reason for 
our entering upon this industry is based sole- 
ly upon the fact that we possess the rich 
concentrate, cottonseed meal, so essential and 
economical in practically all the mixed feeds 
now on the market. 

I beg to take issue with this general idea, 
and state most emphatically that it is not 
the possession of cotton seed meal that is the 
controlling factor in the business, but quite 
the contrary, the possession and use of its 
sister product, cottonseed hulls. 

That section of the country that now pos- 
sesses cheap and available carbohydrates has 
taken the lead in this business. Many waste 
products, deficient in protein, but providing 
a source of carbohydrates, with much bulki- 
ness, has made the Middle West the center 
of this industry. 

Two hundred pounds of cottonseed meal 
per ton of feed provides all the concentrate 
they need, and for this reason the concen- 
trate is not the controlling factor. 

We, of the South, do not have these cheap 
materials locally, and for this reason cannot 
compete with the West, except on a purely 
local market. We have but one product that 
is cheap enough and in large enough quantity 
to be utilized for this purpose. This one 
product is cottonseed hulls. By the proper 
combination of cottonseed hulls in a feeding 
stuff, either with meal alone or with a com- 
bination of meal and other materials, we can 
furnish to the feeder an honest feed, far 
superior in feeding value, and at a cheaper 
cost than most of the proprietary and mixed 
feeds now upon our markets. 

We must turn our eyes toward the future, 
and lay our plans now to protect our indus-~ 
try, so that we can reap the large benefits 
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that will accrue to the feed manipulator. It 
should not be our portion to furnish only the 
concentrate to the other manufacturer, and 
let him reap the larger reward; that would 
be the height of folly. We have the brains, 
the capital. the energy, and the products, and 
why should we supinely sit by and have our 
hands and feet tied by adverse and unfair 
legislation ? 

We manufacture a horse feed in Charlotte, 
and in order to prepare a food containing the 
proper nutritive ratio, from materials avail- 
able in North Carolina, it was necessary to 
reduce the protein content with delinted 
hulls. This food met all the standard re- 
quirements of the laws of all our States, yet, 
strange to say, it was debarred from one 
State because the ratio of meal to hulls was 
out of propertion with that found in nature. 
Nevertheless, this same State registers and 
permits the sale of feeds which contain oat 
hulls. We can make a mixture of meal and 
hulls alone, but we are prohibited from add- 
ing molasses, another Southern product which 
improves the feed. 

It is time the entire South, crusher, farmer 
and feeder, joined hands and make demands 
that we at least have home protection for 
home goods. The National Feed Manufactur- 
ers are now in session in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Their problems are ours. I expect to be 
present with them on Thursday night, and I 
hope that our Association will see fit to send 
them a message, assuring them that we de- 
sire to co-work with them, and with all other 
manufacturers in this great work. 

There was organized in Washington, D. C., 
in January last, an association of feed con- 
trol officials. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion was to bring into closer relations the 
various national and State officials who ad- 
minister the feed laws of our country. The 
first business undertaken by this body was 
an act looking forward to the drafting of a 
uniform feed law. A committee has been 
appointed to report to the next meeting of 
this association, full and complete recom- 
mendations as to the features to be incor- 
porated in such laws. : 

It is vital to our interests that we appoint 
a committee, empowered to secure our in- 
terests in properly presenting our position be- 
fore this association of feed control inter- 
ests. This committee, further, should have 
power, at all times, to assist the individual 
crusher in any and all questions that arise 
between him and those who make and ad- 
minister the laws in our various States. Such 
united action will strengthen our individual 
claims. 

Committee to Advocate Uniform Feed Laws. 

MR. REYNOLDS: I offer the following 


resolutions: 


Whereas, The Association of Feed Control 
Officials was organized in Washington, D. C., 
in January last, and a committee appointed 
at that meeting to receive suggestions and 
information pertinent to the drafting of a 
uniform feed law for general adoption by 
the Legislatures of the various States; 


Whereas, It was further adopted by reso- 
lution at the above mentioned meeting, that 
suggestions, recommendations and informa- 
tion coming from feed manufacturers or 
merchants would be received only through 
authorized associations of manufacturers, 
merchants, or boards of trade; and 


Whereas, There have been various attempts 
to standardize cottonseed meal, and 38.62 
per cent. protein has been suggested, and in 
some States enacted into laws, we feel that 
there should be some provision for the legal 
sale of cotton meal which falls below this 
grade; and 

Whereas, Cottonseed hulls, although well 
known throughout the Southern States as a 
meritorious feed stuff, have been by some 
States unjustly put in the same class with 
peanut hulls, rice hulls, oat hulls, and other 
notorious feed adulterants, we feel that it is 
necessary to so amend the laws that cotton 
seed hulls shall not be classed as an adulter- 
ant, but shall be admitted as a proper feed 
stuff, either in the natural state or mixed 
with cottonseed meal, or as an ingredient 
in other feed stuffs, when not fraudulently 
branded; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, in annual assembly 
at Little Rock, Ark., May 25, 1910, do appoint 
a committee of five to present the above 
views to the Association of Feed Control 
Officials and to assist that body in all proper 
ways to promote the enactment of such feed 
laws as will conserve the interests of the 
cotton oil industry. 

There resolutions were put to a vote and 
unanimously adopted. The chair appointed 
as a committee on this matter Messrs. W. 
A. Reynolds of South Carolina, J. S. Le Clereq 
of Texas, Smith Vaniz of Mississippi, F. W. 
Brode of Memphis and Dr. David Wesson of 
New York. 

J. G. GASH (New York): I move a vote 
of thanks to the Concordia Club of Little 
Rock for their courtesy and hospitality in 
giving the use of their club house for the re- 
ception to our members last night. 

The motion was seconded and adopted, 
Messrs. Gash, Lawton and Singleton being 
appointed to draw up resolutions. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We will now 
have the great pleasure of hearing from the 
Hon. Harvie Jordan, president of the South- 
ern Cotton Growers’ Association. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE COTTON GROWERS 
AND COTTON OIL MILLS 


By Harvie Jordan, Atlanta, Ga., President Southern Cotton 
Growers’ Association 


Gentlemen of the Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association: 

The subject which your honored President 
has invited me to discuss on this occasion is 
one of very great importance to your in- 
dustry, and one which I shall endeavor to 
treat from a broad and liberal construction 
of its full meaning and extent. The mutual 
dependence of any two great industries can 
carve out success for both only when their 
relations are fully understood and appre- 
ciated. 

From a material standpoint the cotton 
growers have been vastly benefited by the 
development of the cottonseed oil industry 
within the past forty years. Prior to 1870 
the producer of cotton had only a market 
for the lint product of his cotton fields, while 
the cotton seed were looked upon almost as 
much a waste product as the stalks, leaves 
and empty bolls. The dumping of cotton 
seed in large quantities to rot and waste, 
before the advent of the oil mills, became 
such a menace to health in some sections as 
to call for legislation in some of the cotton 


growing States, to prevent such a method of 
disposing of the seed. 

The value of cotton seed as a fertilizer 
was unknown, and even after this use had 
been discovered, their market value in lim- 
ited quantities did not exceed $6 to $9 
per ton. As late as 1875 the State Inspector 
of Commercial Fertilizers in Georgia refused 
to certify a fertilizer as “standard grade,” 
because it was found to contain cottonseed 
meal among its ingredients. From a com- 
parative waste product in 1870, with prac- 
tically no market value to the cotton grow- 
ers, the advent and development of the oil 
milling industry has given to the farmers of 
the South at the present time an average 
annual income of about $60,000,000 from the 
sale of the surplus cotton seed on _ their 
farms. Harvesting the cotton crop is the 
most expensive item in connection with its 
cultivation, and the sale of the surplus seed 
not needed in planting will, at the present 
time, pay the entire bill of gathering the 
crop. Not only is this true, but thousands 
of tenants and croppers throughout the 


South annually depend upon the sale of seed 
to the mills during the tall months to keep 


their families in provisions and clothing, to. 


pay for ginning and bagging and ties, while 
the full amount of the lint cotton from the 
crop is delivered to the landlord and supply 
merchants for rents and supplies advanced 
through the spring and summer to make the 
crop. 

The cottonseed oil mill today is the treasure 
house for the poorer cotton growers of the 
South during nearly six months in the year, 
and when we realize that fully 60 per cent. 
of the real cotton producers in this country 
belong to that class, it is simply emphasizing 
a fact to state that the oil mills are of al- 
most incalculable value to the average cot- 
ton growers of the South. 

When the seed product from a single bale 
of cotton can be readily sold in the open 
market for from $10 to $12, it presents 
a source of income which is particularly grati- 
fying to the seller and gives the most of 
them an independent income during half the 
year which otherwise would prove most trou- 
blesome to the productive end of the cotton 
industry. 

Dependence of the Oil Mills. 

While I have shown the comparative de- 
pendence of the average cotton grower on 
the oil mill, it is nevertheless true that the 
oil mill is more dependent upon the grower, 
because while the grower could prosper with- 
out the mill, yet the latter could not exist 
without the products of the farmer. . The 
farmer could with profit utilize the cotton 
seed in building up the fertility of his soils 
or in feeding them to the cattle on his farm. 

Carefully conducted experiments, however, 
have proved that it is more economic, and 
hence more profitable, for farmers to ex- 
change their seed with the mills for meal 
and hulls, on a fair basis of exchange, or sell 
the seed for cash and invest the proceeds in 
needed commercial fertilizers, or for meal and 
hulls for feeding. In the use of seed on the 
farms the oil becomes a wasteful product 
of but little value, while as a commercial 
product it becomes the most valuable and 
useful for food and other purposes. 

The oil mill, therefore, presents the medium 
through which the cottonseed product can be 
utilized to its highest intrinsic value to the 
farmer and brings about the development 
of a worldwide industry, which not only 
largely increases the industrial and manufac- 
turing wealth of the South, but causes the 
manufacture of food products of the highest 
value to both man and beast. These are rea- 
sons sufficiently sound and broad why the 
cotton growers should support the demand 
of the old mills for raw material, and why 
the oil mills should in every way consistent 
with good business policy encourage closer 
trade relations with the growers. 

Interdependence and Confidence. 

Mutual dependence can never proceed sat- 
isfactorily without mutual confidence and 
friendly co-operation. The right of the buy- 
ing and consuming world to artificially price 
the products of the farmer by a system of 
speculation and manipulation on the one side, 
while the selling or commercial world re- 
serves to itself the right to price the wares 
sold to the producers on the other, is neither 
right in morals nor fair in business ethics. 
The farmers who are the real producers of 
the wealth of this country and the actual 
necessities of life, are totally disregarded in 
the open markets of the country, while the 
middleman stands upon the highway using 
every means of modern ingenuity to depress 
the products of the producers on the one 
hand and hold up the manufacturer on the 
other. This system of marketing which has 
dominated the raw cotton products’ industry 
of this country for the past forty years, has 
created a feeling of discontent and prejudice 
among the producers, causing them to feel 
that they are not given “a square deal,” while 
the real perpetrators of the crime have tried 
to lay the trouble at the doors of the manu- 
facturers. 

The farmers have tried, through political 
organization and appeals to legislative bodies, 
to secure redress for these wrongs, but they 
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have had but scanty success. They are mak- 
ing an effort to organize along business lines, 
and it should be your policy to encourage 
them as much as possible and to seek as near 
direct trade relations with the growers as 
possible. The basis of your trade intercourse 
with the growers should be open and frank. 
They should be taught that such relations 
are for the mutual interest of both parties 
and that the success of the one will promote 
and advance the prosperity of the other. 
Inspire confidence and work against distrust 
and prejudice. 


Spot Produce Exchanges. 


It is quite evident that reforms in the 
future marketing of farm products are going 
to take place rapidly in the future, and that 
the producers will become more prominent 
factors in the marketing of their products to 
the manufacturers. The present system of 
pricing raw products through the medium of 
speculative exchanges, which it might be un- 
wise to abolish at this time, and yet it 
appears impossible to regulate, has given 
cause for so much discontent that the in- 
auguration of other systems that would give 
relief to both grower and manufacturers 
seem imperative. 

The establishment and maintenance of spot 
produce exchanges at every important mar- 
ket center in the South, I believe, would be 
the quickest and certainly the most satisfac- 
tory solution of existing methods. Strict 
rules and regulations governing the spot 
transactions made in these exchanges, either 
for immediate or future delivery, could be 
devised and enforced through the process of 
proper legislative enactments passed to meet 
all requirements. 

On the floor of these local exchanges the 
representatives of your mills could meet in- 
dividual farmers or their representatives and 
close transactions for the immediate or fu- 
ture delivery of cotton seed upon a ton basis 
price which would be satisfactory and devoid 
of that range of risk and uncertainty which 
hovers over the oil mill industry of the 
South today and will continue so long as 
present conditions exist. The buyer and 
seller should be able to meet on common 
ground where transactions can be made un- 
der sound, safe and binding regulations based 
upon such business ethics as_ will inspire 
mutual confidence and satisfaction. Under 
these conditions the growers could assist in 
regulating the price of their products in ad- 
vance of its delivery, and the mills would 
be able to dispose of their output without 
the risk and uncertainty of a fluctuating 
market brought about largely through specu- 
lation and manipulation. The marketing of 
lint cotton or other farm products could be 
managed in the same way, and the producers 
and manufacturers would be freed from the 
yoke of risk and uncertainty always attend- 
ant upon any market controlled and dom- 
inated by speculative and manipulative in- 
fluences. 

It is an outrage that any system should 
be permitted by which a half dozen gamblers 
can stand in a pit in New York and control 
the prices of the raw and manufactured prod- 


‘ucts of twenty millions of people. The South 


is determined to throw off this yoke, and 
your interests in working out this emanci- 
pation is inimical with that of the growers 
and should receive your heartiest co-opera- 
tion and support. 


Reforms in Handling Products. 


The baling and handling of American cot- 
ton is the most wasteful and disgraceful of 
any farm product in the world. So long as 
lint cotton is so disgracefully handled you 
cannot expect much improvement in the han- 


dling of cotton seed. In my opinion, cotton ~ 


seed should be graded and marketed accord- 
ing to its value for milling purposes, and the 
man who markets sound, dry seed, should be 
paid a premium over the seed which has been 
left out in the weather and comes to market 
full of dirt and trash, and containing a mix- 
ture of all grades. 


Every large ginnery, or seed buyer, ought 
to have at least two houses in which to store 
high-grade and low-grade seed, and the price 
differences per ton ought to be regulated ac- 
cording to their respective value when con- 
verted into their various by-products. 

This system would to a great extent ob- 
viate the present risk of the mills in selling 
for future delivery certain grades of oil and 
meal, which may or may not be filled accord- 
ing to guaranteed grades from a mixed job 
lot of seed. 

The oil mills of the South are rapidly en- 
gaging in the business of operating first- 
class ginneries, in connection with their oil 
milling industry. An oil mill at the present 
time hardly feels fully equipped without an 
up-to-date ginnery to be used largely as a 
medium for attracting seed from the local 
territory. Through the introduction of mod- 
ern economics and improved equipment in the 
oil mill machinery, the mills have been able 
in recent years to materially increase the 
yield of both meal and oil from a ton of seed, 
thereby advancing the value of the by-prod- 
ucts and in like manner increasing to the 
farmers several dollars per ton in the value 
of raw seed. The value of lint cotton to the 
growers can be likewise increased through the 
application of modern mechanical utilities 
in the equipment of first-class gin plants. 


J. M. KISER, Albertville, Ala. 
One of the Prominent Members, 


The recent successful invention of the far- 
mers’ gin compress, a powerfully constructed 
steel machine, simple and durable in opera- 
tion, makes it easily feasible to reform the 
present wasteful and expensive method of 
baling cotton, thereby saving millions of dol- 
lars to the cotton growers and reducing the 
handling and marketing of American cotton 
to the most economic basis. 

The oil mills would still further win the 
gratitude of the growers by joining with 
them in their efforts to reform the present 
bad methods of baling and handling the cot- 
ton crop, through the adoption of square bale 
gin compression as a part of the equipment 
of their ginneries. If the oil mills do not 
join in this wonderful crusade for a better 
American bale through the adoption of gin 
compresses, now that invention has made the 
system feasible, the growers will be forced 
to organize local companies where they will 
be able to get the vast economic advantages 
of gin compression. Many of these companies 
have already been organized in the past 
twelve months and sentiment in that direc- 





tion is rapidly growing in all sections of the 
cotton belt. 

The oil milling industry could perform no 
higher public service, as well as advance their 
own interests among the growers, than to 
espouse the cause of square bale gin compres- 
sion in connection with all the gin plants 
which they own and operate. They would 
thereby present a double motive for patron- 
age on the part of the growers, and aside 
from increasing the deliveries of seed by far- 
mers at oil mill ginneries, they would be aid- 
ing the farmers in reforming and solving the 
most vexed problem in connection with the 
entire cotton industry. You therefore have 
the opportunity of bringing about clearer 
trade relations with the cotton growers by 
lending your co-operation in the establish- 
ment of local spot produce exchanges, and in 
materially advancing the value of lint cotton 
to the farmers by lending your assistance to 
the immediate encouragement and adoption 
of square bale gin compresses, so that every 
bale of cotton when it leaves the ginnery will 
present the appearance of a high-class com- 
mercial package, and be prepared for direct 
shipment by the buyer to the spinner. 


Cottonseed By-Products. 


It is difficult to estimate or prophesy the 
maximum value of the by-products of a ton 
of cotton seed in the years to come. One of 
the pioneers of the oil milling industry, the 
late Mr. E. H. Thornton, of Atlanta, Ga., 
said to me a few years ago that in his opin- 
ion the time would come in the next decade 
or two when the commercial value of the 
by-products of a single ton of cotton seed 
would reach the value of a 500-pound bale 
of cotton at ten cents per pound. It might 
be said, therefore, that the oil milling indus- 
try is yet in its infancy, and that it has a 
future full of hope and promise. Our own 
people have not yet learned to appreciate 
the value of the by-products of cotton seed 
as a food for man and beast. 

On an occasion not long since I had the 
opportunity of being served a three-course 
dinner, at which certain by-products of cot- 
tonseed oil were used in every variety of the 
food cooked, and the meal was in every re- 
spect delightfully appetizing. 

Not a pound of cottonseed meal or hulls 
should ever be shipped outside of the South- 
ern States! As a food for cattle and as a 
fertilizer for our soils, these by-products of 
your oil mills should find a full and ever 
increasing market right at home. 

Cottonseed meal should outlaw Western 
corn. 

nenned cottonseed oil should outlaw West- 
ern hog lard on the tables of Southern people. 

Cottonseed meal and cottonseed oil, like 
the people of the South, typify the highest 
and best development of the material and 
human world. 

We need a more vigorous campaign of edu- 
cation among our own people as to the su- 
perior value and quality of the by-products 
of cotton seed for domestic use. 

Let us transfer our smoke-houses and 
granaries from the West to the oil mills of 
the South. 

Let the cotton growers and the cottonseed 
oil mill men of the South make their mutual 
dependence a reality in fact, rather than an 
imaginary relation. 

Let both interests work in harmony to- 
gether for mutual prosperity. 

The South with her cotton and cottonseed 
industry should lead all other sections of 
the Union in agriculture, manufactures and 
wealth. There is no quicker medium to 
agricultural prosperity in the South than the 
extensive use of the by-products of the oil 
mills on Southern farms. 

This is the gold mine which our farmers 
must yet learn to explore and wring there- 
from its hidden treasures, 


J. B. PERRY (Miss.): I desire to move 
right at this time a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Jordan for his splendid address. 

The motion was carried by a rising vote, 
and Mr. Jordan expressed his appreciation. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT: We now come 
to a very important matter, one which vitally 
interests all cotton oil men, that of oleo- 





margarine. We will hear from Mr. Culbert- 
son as to what has been been done in this 
matter. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN THE OLEOMARGARINE 
CAMPAIGN, AND HOW THE REPEAL OF 
THE GROUT LAW WILL AFFECT THE 
COTTON OIL INDUSTRY 


By J. J. Culbertson 


Our worthy president, in his request for 
an address giving my experience in the oleo- 
margarine campaign, no doubt had in mind 
the campaign that has been inaugurated com- 
paratively recently. The purpose of such 
campaign, as you know, was to secure the 
repeal of the present law ‘taxing oleomar- 
garine. The act of August 2, 1886, imposed 
a tax of 2 cents per pound on oleomargarine, 
colored, or uncolored, and affixed certain pen- 
alties for violations of this law. The quan- 
tity manufactured for the first year under 
that law was about 21,000,000 pounds. It 
steadily increased from that time to 126,- 
(00,000 in 1902, when the present law became 
effective, showing about 600 per cent. increase 
in manufacture and sale. The present law 
known as the Grout Bill, as you are aware, 
reduced the tax on uncolored oleomargarine 
from 2 cents to one-quarter cent per pound, 
but increased it to 10 cents on colored. The 


effect of this law was to reduce its manu- 
facture and consequent sale the first year 
of its operation about 50,000,000 pounds, 
the amount produced being but 73,000,000 


pounds. The report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for the year ending June 
#0, 1904, gives 50,000,000 pounds manufac- 
tured; in 1905, about the same quantity; in 


1906, about 55,000,000 pounds; in- 1907, 
about 71,000,000 pounds; in 1908, about 80,- 
000,000; and in 1909, about 94,000,000 


pounds. If we take the production of oleo- 
margarine, say in 1902, before the burden of 
the 10 cent tax was imposed, and when there 
were manufactured 126,000,000 pounds, and 


as a basis of natural increase in manufac- 
ture and consumption, the quantity made in 
1902 shows an increase of 18.87 per cent. 
over that of 1901. Should we take this as 


a basis of normal increase each year in pro- 
duction, which we presume would represent 
the natural increase each year had the pres- 
ent unjust tax not been imposed, the produc- 
tion and consequent consumption in 1909 
would have been 420,000,000 pounds. While 
this is drawing somewhat from the imagina- 


tion it, nevertheless, can be deduced from 
the figures that are taken from the annual 
reports of the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. During the period of the 2 cent 
tax on both colored and uncolored oleomar- 
garine, the per cent. of cottonseed oil used 
in the manufacture of this article was large, 
running from 20 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
Improved methods have led the manufacturers 
of uncolored oleomargarine to use ingredients 
that would impart to the article a tinge of 
yellow that makes it more palatable and more 
pleasing to the eye, and inasmuch as it is 
not artificially colored, it comes under the 
one-quarter cent per pound tax. In bringing 
about this desired result, there has been a 
decided decrease in the percentage of cotton- 
seed oil used in its manufacture. The fact 
that the manufacturers were able to pro- 
duce an uncolored article that was at once 
attractive and found ready sale, has been the 
chief fighting point that our competitors have 
made. If we assume, however, that the aver- 
age per cent. of cottonseed oil used would be 
equal to say 30 per cent., the amount of oil 
that would have gone into its manufacture 
had the business not been hampered by the 
present tax, would have equalled about 350,- 
000 barrels, whereas about one-quarter of this 
only is all that is used at the present time 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine, and 
my candid belief is that should the present 
law be repealed, and the tax removed, that 
the increase of per cent. of oil that would 
enter into its manufacture would undoubtedly 
increase these figures to one-half million or 


more barrels each year, in fact, the future 
demands from this source for our better 
grades of oil can hardly be computed. This 
is the end to which we are working. 

It has been asked why oleomargarine, 
when first made was not sold as such in- 
stead of masquerading as butter. It is one 
of the unfortunate beginnings of a legitimate 
business that was not easily controlled, and 
the fact of its answering the purpose for a 
substitute for butter, induced the early manu- 
facturers to sell it for butter, and while the 
sins of that generation seem to have become 
visited upon this, it is the offenses that were 
committed in the early history of the busi- 
ness that we are confronted with at this 
present time. I am glad to say though that 
the campaign of education that has been 
going on for the past few years is having 
the effect of showing to all classes that there 
is an article manufactured that is as good 
as butter, and that should be, and will be, 
accepted as a substitute for butter. The 
campaign has scored one victory, and that 
is that the public has been convinced of the 
wholesomeness of the article, and this is now 
being conceded even by the butter people, and 
is so recognized by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, before which hearings on the bill re- 
cently introduced for the removal of this tax 
have just been finished. The desire of the 
chairman of the committee, Representative 
Scott, of Kansas, was to find some way by 
which the article could be manufactured and 
sold for what it is, and to each one who was 
called upon to give testimony either for or 
against the article, the question was pro- 
pounded as to what, in his opinion, was the 
best method by which the article could be 
manufactured and sold for oleomargarine. 
The bills that have been introduced, of which 
there are a number, have, in a general way 
adopted the idea of securing a package law. 
with the print or roll indented with the 
name of the article, and the wrapper of some 
distinguishing color with the name “oleomar- 
garine”’ printed in plain letters thereon. The 
purpose of the wrappers being of some dis- 
tinguishing color is to protect the foreigner 
that could not read or understand English. 

Our opponents have agreed that the article 
is wholesome, and that the suggestions made 
in reference to the means to be employed as 
regards the separate package proposition was 
satisfactory to them, but when it came to the 
question of a substantial reduction in the tax 
or the repeal of it altogether, they strenu- 
ously opposed such, and their line of oppo- 
sition, according to their spokesman, Mr. 
Flanders, who represented the dairy interests 
at the recent hearings before the committee, 
is that all oleomargarine that has any tinge 
of yellow, whether colored or uncolored, is 
per se, an imitation of butter. His desire 
is to create a line of demarkation so strong 
that there will be no question as to what 
would constitute oleomargarine. He desires 
to have all oleomargarine made white, and 
butter to be made any color that the producer 
may see fit. He concedes that “June” butter 
is made in December by colorization but does 
not propose to permit the same right of color- 
ing oleomargarine. You will see that their 
purpose is sufficiently evident, and that their 
desire is to still further decrease, if not to 
wipe out entirely the manufacture of the arti- 
cle, as if his opinions were to prevail, it 
would practically demolish the industry. It 
merely shows the virulence and persistency 
that the competition have used in this cam- 
paign. 

The inquiries, too, have disclosed the fact 
that the claim on their part that the dairy 


interest includes most of the farming interest 
of this country, is not supported by actual 
facts and figures, as is shown by the Census 
Bureau reports of 1905. ‘They indicate that 
on June 1, of that year, there were 5,739,657 
farmers in this country. Of that number, 
those engaged in the dairy produce business 
were 359,578, or 62/10 per cent. of the whole 
number. It thus shows that out of every 
100 farmers, 62/10 of that number are inter- 
ested in the dairy business, and 938/10 are 
practically consumers of butter, and not pro- 
ducers. 


It is surprising to know that some of our 
Southern States have enacted laws governing 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, 
but it is the consensus of opinion that should 
a federal law come to our relief that the 
various States will soon follow. South Caro- 
lina has a law designating how much shall 
be sold, and Tennessee has a law prohibiting 
its manufacture when colored. Virginia has 
an anti-color law, and West Virginia requires 
oleomargarine to be colored pink. In your 
own State of Arkansas, the law of 1885 com- 
pels hotels, ete., to have the dishes contain- 
ing oleomargarine, plainly marked. In 
Georgia, the anti-color law prevails. Ken- 
tucky has the same. Louisiana has a label 
law. Maryland, an anti-color law; Missis- 
sippi, a label law; and it is to be noted that 
in each instance where Southern States have 
enacted such laws, that they bear the ear 
marks of those laws that prevail in most 
uf the dairy States. 

We are unquestionably stronger than we 
have ever been, chiefly owing to the fact that 
the article in itself has merit, and it must 
be recognized and eventually relieved of the 
onerous burdens with which it is now in- 
flicted. Chairman Scott very aptly says that 
the present law was placed in effect at the 
solicitation of the dairy people, but that it 
has not worked to their satisfaction, and they 
now want something else, and from his obser- 
vations, it would appear that it is not their 
desire to help the work of the committee in 
endeavoring _to work out some means that 
would permit the manufacture and sale of 
the article for oleomargarine, but their pur- 
pose all along has been, and still is, to find 
some way of prpbibiting absolutely its man- 
ufacture. This will not be permitted, as we 
believe we have sufficient strength with the 
administration to prevent it, and at such 
proper time the bill will be reported favorably 
and we believe that the temper of the people 
at the present time will aid us in securing 
the relief that we are after. We feel that it 
should be the aim of every man of the South 
to see that his representatives~:in Congress 
are approached on this question.. Most of 
them have signified their intention of sup- 
porting the bill to repeal this iniquitous tax. 
but those that have not yet signified their 
intention of doing this should be seen with 
a view of securing their support for our 
relief, and I sincerely hope that those Sena- 
tors and Representatives that have not com- 
mitted themselves to our cause will be seen 
and an expression in our favor obtained. 
The consuming element has been aroused to a 
degree, and their representatives have 
appeared before the committee and protested 
in unmistakable terms against the present 
tax. The work at Washington is being done 
systematically and in an organized fashion, 
something that the oleomargarine interests 
have lacked heretofore. We have a perma- 
nent committee located there, whose busi- 
ness it is to look after the oleomargarine ~ 
interests. They have accomplished a world 
of good, and have in some things, carried 
the war into Africa. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to bring all the manufacturing of 
oleomargarine butter, renovated butter or 
process butter, under the meat food inspec- 
tion law, where it will have the stamp of the 
approval of the government, so far as clean- 
liness and healthfulness of the ingredients used 
in the manufacture of these articles are con- 
cerned, the purpose being to prevent the 
manufacture of butter from the milk 
and cream of tubercular cows, and to prevent 
the manufacture, by improper methods, of 
renovated, or as we call it “resurrected” 
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butter. If this can be accomplished, it will 
help the manufacture, sale and consequent 
consumption of oleomargarine, because the 
stamp of the government’s approval is placed 
thereon, as to its heal.hfulness, purity and 
wholesomeness, and the dairy interests will 
be compelled to use better methods in the 
manufacture of their article than have pre- 
vailed in the past. Much credit is due Mr. 
McCarthy, the charman of the committee at 
Washington, for the business-like way in 
which he has accomplished the results that 
we see are coming, and I will say that in 
so far as the cottonseed oil industry is con- 
cerned we are in good hands. 

It has been suggested that as an ultimate 
compromise, a tax of 2 cents per pound on 
oleomargarine, colored or uncolored, might 
be accepted. I am opposed absolutely to any 
tax whatsoever, as it involves a principle 
that certainly applies at this time. I am also 
opposed to the license tax. I do not see 
why manufacturers, wholesale and _ retail 
dealers should be taxed for selling an article 
of food that is recognized as being whole- 


some. I am in favor of a free and unre- 
stricted manufacture of the article under 
the meat inspection law, that it should be 


stamped and that the 
marked plainly so that 
know what he is buying. 
selling it for anything but oleomargarine 
cannot be too severe for: me, and with the 
evident honesty of purpose on the part of the 
oleomargarine interests, to secure a law that 
will permit its being manufactured for what 
it is and sold for what it is, sufficiently 
patent to the minds of disinterested people, 
it seems to me that it would become a crime 
if some relief does not come through the 
results of this campaign. 


wrappings should be 
the purchaser may 
The penalties for 


Reports of Obituary Committees. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Culbertson’s ad- 
dress various reports of committees were re- 
ceived eulogistic of members who have passed 


away during the past year. These were 
M. KE. Gray and Ira A. Smith of Georgia, 


Thomas Morrissey of Mississippi, and Addi- 
son Craft of Mississippi. The resolutions 
were in each case adopted by rising vote. 


Thomas Morrissey. 

In compliance with your appointment, the 
committee selected to draft resolutions on 
the death of Thomas Morrissey, of Green- 
ville, Mississippi, wish to submit the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas, It has pleased Divine Providence 
to remove from our midst one who, while 
passing through the humbler walks of life, 
held the respect and esteem of his fellow 
inembers and associates, Thomas Morrissey, 
of Greenville, Mississippi; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the members of the Inter- 
State Cottonseed Crushers’ Association as- 
sembled, in annual convention, to deeply de- 
plore the untimely death of .our departed 
brother. 

Thomas Morrissey was born in New Or- 
leans, La., January 14, 1853. Died in Green- 
ville, Miss., July 4, 1909, in the fifty-sixth 
vear of his age. 

When a boy he moved to St. Louis, Mo., 
where he grew to manhood. In 1879 he came 
to Coahma County, Miss., where he was en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, with Russell 
Hancock, until 1883, when he cast his lot 
with the oil mill fraternity. 

Entering the employment of an oil mill, 
already established, at Olarksdale, Miss., 
afterwards he went with the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company of Memphis, Tenn.; thence 
to Little Rock, Ark., returning in 1891 to 
accept the position of superintendent of the 
Friars Point Oil Mill, which he held for 
twelve vears. 

When the Planters Oil Mill of Lyons, Miss., 
was erected, he was selected its manager, 
which position he held for three years, going 
to the DeSoto Oil Mill of Greenville, Miss., 
in the same capacity, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 

The passing away of Mr. Morrissey num- 
bers another one of the pioneers who is an- 
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swering the last call of their reward, and we, 
who were more closely associated with him, 
will miss his wise counsel and timely advice. 
Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved 
widow and sorrowing family our heartfelt 
sympathy in this their irreparable loss, and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this Associa- 
tion and a copy be sent to the family of 
our departed brother. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. L. McKEE. 
LER BAGGETT. 
Cc. R. STRAIN, Chairman. 


Ira A. Smith. 


Mr. President and Members of the Associa- 
tion: 

Your committee appointed to prepare suit- 
able resolutions expressive of the loss of this 
Association and its sorrow on account of the 
death of our fellow member, Ira A. Smith, of 
Atlanta, Ga., submit the following: 

In September, 1909, at his home in Atlanta, 


Ga., Ira A. Smith bade farewell to the 
scenes of earth, and went to that bourne 
from whence no traveler ere returns. In his 


going away our Association has lost one of 
its most useful and faithful members, and 
henceforth we shall sigh for a touch of a 
vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


is still. Of him we can truly say that to 
know him was to honor and love him. In 
his home he was all that a loving husband 
and father could be. 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs. 

He most lives who thinks most; 

Feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


For a number of years Mr. Smith held the 
responsible position as manager of the At- 
lanta Mill of the Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
and was held in the highest esteem and re- 
spect by his employers. Afterwards he en- 
gaged in the brokerage business and was 
eminently successful. His dealings were al- 
ways fair and honorable, and won for him 
a most extensive business in this line. 

Therefore be it Resolved, That in the 
death of Ira A. Smith this Association 
has sustained a truly great loss, and one 
which we most deeply deplore. 


Resolved further, That we tender to 
his bereaved family our sincere and heart- 
felt sympathies, assuring them that we 
mingle our tears with theirs. 

Resolved, Also, that a copy of these 
resolutions be recorded on our minutes, a 


copy sent to the family of the deceased 
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brother, and a copy furnished to the press 
for publication. 
Respectfully ‘submitted, 
W. J. MURPHY, Chairman 
J. P. CALLOWAY 
JULIAN FIELD. 


Addison Craft. 


As a committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to draft suitable resolution on the 
demise of our former friend and fellow- 
member, Mr. Addison Craft, of Holly Springs, 
Miss., we respectfully submit the following: 

When the heart is full the tongue is 
usually silent, and words seem cold to ex- 
press one’s feelings. We are called upon for 
words of sympathy on the loss of one whom 
we knew so well in life, and, who, as a good 
citizen, commanded the respect of his com- 
munity, and all who knew him could not but 
admire and love his gentle nature. To us, 
and to his remaining family, his death is a 
sad loss—to those who did not know him it 
was a misfortune. In business he set the 
example for the strictest integrity and hon- 
esty—this was his natural trait of character 
and needs no commendation from us. 

Our departed friend and _ fellow-member, 
Addison Craft, born at Macon, Ga., in the 
year 1835—March 15. In 1839 he moved to 
Holly Springs, Miss., with his parents, and 
‘lived there all his life. He passed away No- 
vember 8, 1909. We have known him for 
many years. He was in every respect the 
true representative, the noble embodiment of 
a Southern gentleman, of never failing gen- 
tleness and courtesy. What more can we 
say? Such was he, our brother and our 
friend, and those who knew him best will 
always honor and cherish his memory. 

We beg to recommend that this memorial 
be spread upon the minutes of the Inter- 
State Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and 
a copy of same be forwarded to his bereaved 
relatives, to whom we express our deepest 
sympathy for their loss. 

tespectfully submitted, 
F. W. BRODE, 
G. W. COVINGTON, 
J. B. PERRY, 
Committee. 
M. E. Gray. 

Mr. President and Members of the Inter- 
State Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

Inasmuch as it has pleased God in His in- 
finite wisdom to take from our midst our 
fellow member, Mr. M. E. Gray, of Columbus, 
Ga.; and inasmuch as it is left to friends 
who survive to perpetuate the memory of 
those who have lived nobly and served faith- 
fully, your committee to whom has been as- 
signed the duty of paying to our deceased 
friend and member, a last tribute of respect, 
beg leave to make the following report: 

M. E. Gray was born in the city of Colum 
bus, Ga., 59 years ago, where he spent the 
greater part of his eventful career. 

As a young man he acquired a liberai edu- 
cation, and devoted years to self-culture and 
liberal arts. 

He chose as a profession and a business 
railroading, and in this branch of business 
he was an eminent success. An example to 
the young man of today of pluck and energy. 
From 1876 to 1880 he occupied the respon- 
sible and important position of treasurer of 
the “A. & C. R. R.,” and resided during these 
years at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

In 1880 he was made superintendent of the 
North and South R. R., which road he ex- 
tended from Columbus to Greenville, Ga. 
Later this road was purchased by the Central 
of Georgia, and our friend and associate im- 
mediately proceeded to perfect for building 
the Georgia Midland and Columbus Southern. 
Both of these roads are the product of his 
energy and foresight, and constitute the most 
important branches of railroads in the State 
today. 

In 1895 he became interested in the cotton- 
seed oil business as stockholder and manager 
of the Mutual Cotton Oil Company of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., which company he succesfully 
managed and operated until the summer of 
1901, when the plant was sold to the South- 
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ern Cotton Oil Company. Mr. Gray was im- 
mediately appointed manager, which position 
he held until the day of his death. And we 
do not hesitate to say that his business abil- 
ity, promptness and energy in this line made 
him one of the most valuable as well as one 
of the most efficient officials in this section 
of Georgia. 

On July 19, 1909, he was at his post of 
duty until 12:15, but the Grim Monster was 
close at hand, and at 2:45 on that day the 
final summons came, and in obedience there- 
to he calmly laid down the trials and tur- 
moils of this world for the blessings of the 
celestial life. 

He was a devoted husband, a loving father, 
leaving behind him a widow and children and 
friends who mourn his death and honor his 
memory. Those who know him best loved 
and honored him most. Of him we can truly 
say: “The orb which cast its radiance about 
us has indeed gone down, but its luster still 
lingers to light the pathway to duty and en- 
deavor.” If estimated by this criterion, we 
may well conclude that his life was well 
rounded and complete and his career crowned 
with real success. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, First, that in the death of our 
brother, M. E. Gray, this Association has lost 
a useful member, whose loss we deplore and 
feel. Be it further 

Resolved, That this memorial be spread 
upon the page of the minutes of this Asso- 
ciation as a memorial to his good name and 
as a token of the esteem in which he was 
held by this body. Be it further 

Resolved, That the deepest sympathy of 
this body be extended to his bereaved widow 
and children, and that a copy of these resolu 
tions be furnished his family and a copy 
furnished to the press for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. A. RANSOM, Chairman. 
J. T. RAGAN. 
ARTHUR BUSSY. 

Upon adoption of the various obituary 
resolutions the convention adjourned for the 
day. 


THIRD DAY 


Morning Session 


The third day’s session was called to or- 
der at 10:30 a. m. by Vice-president Taylor. 
A resolution was introduced by E. T. George 
of New Orleans, in which the Association 
declared itself in favor of a world’s exposi- 
tion at New Orleans in 1915 in commemora- 
tion of the completion of the Panama Canal. 
Adopted. 

A number of additional candidates for 
membership in the Association were present- 
ed and unanimously elected. Committees ap- 
pointed to prepare memorial resolutions upon 
the death of Ascher Silberstein of Dallas and 
J. A. Aycock of Georgia reported, and the 
resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. In 
presenting the Silberstein resolutions Jo W. 
Allison paid an eloquent tribute to the mem- 
ory of this veteran of the trade. 

The resolutions follow: 


Resolutions on Death of Ascher Silberstein. 


Your Committee, appointed to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the loss of this associa- 
tion, the sorrows of its members, and their 
appreciation of the life and character of our 
deceased member, Ascher Silberstein, of 
Dallas, Texas, ask leave to submit the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas: It has pleased God, in His in- 
finite wisdom, to take from his accustomed 
place among us, our friend and fellow mem- 
ber, Ascher Silberstein, and while yet in the 
meridian vigor of an active and successful 
manhood to call him to that higher life in 
the great hereafter, now therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the members of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers Association, in annual 
convention assembled, that in his death this 
Association has lost an honored and faith- 
fl member, upon whose counsels we relied 
ond by whose service we were benefited; 
that we sorrow over a friend whose compan- 
ionship we will miss; whose effections we 


cannot replace; that the community to which 
the splendid activities of his life were so 
freely given mourns a citizen whose place 
cannot be filled but whose career will ever 
remain as an example to be followed, whose 
memory will always live in the hearts of its 
people. 

Resolved, That we tender to the beloved 
wife whom his death has bereft, and to the 
relatives who mourn his loss, our tenderest 
sympathies and most earnest condolences in 
this great grief which is theirs, and which 
we share with them; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this conven- 
tion, and printed in the records of the Asso- 
ciation, and that a copy of them, signed by 
the President and duly attested by the Sec- 
retary, be sent to the family of our departed 
friend and brother, and published in the 
daily papers of that city to whose up-build- 
ing so much of his energies had been given, 
whose citizens knew and loved him well, and 
whose poor and whose schools he aided in 
life and liberally endowed at his death. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JO W. ALLISON, 
T. H. BAILEY, 
ED. WOODALL, 
Committee. 


Resolutions Concerning L. W. Haskell. 


The following resolutions referring to the 
health of Mr. L. W. Haskell were offered: 


Whereas: We learn with sorrow and 
regret that the hand of suffering has been 
laid upon our beloved member and honored 
ex-president, Mr. Louis W. Haskell, and that 
owing to ill health he is prevented from 
meeting with us, and we are thus deprived of 
the cheering influence of his genial presence, 
which in other gatherings we have enjoyed, 
and of the guiding wisdom of his counsels 
which always we have looked to, and honored. 
Now, be it 

Resolved : By the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, in Annual Con- 
vention assembled, that the President be 
requested to send a telegram to Mr. Haskell 
giving him, in the name of the Association, 
our tenderest assurance that, though absent, 
he is not forgotten, and that our hearts go 
out to him and to his family in the affliction 
that is upon him, and we would express to 
him and to them our earnest wishes for a 
speedy recovery, and an early return to com- 
plete health and to that vigorous manhood 
that has contributed so much to the enviable 
position he holds in the trade and that, 
though absent, he remains in loving re- 
membrance in the hearts of his legion of 
friends, in and out .of this Association. 


JO W. ALLISON: I move the adoption of 
the resolution by a rising vote. Carried. 


A resolution was presented and adopted 
concerning the net weight bill now before 
Congress, asking that body not to enact any 
law which should impose unjust burdens 
upon any manufacturing industry. 

Referring to the defenders of oleomarga- 
rine J. C. Hamilton of Louisiana, a member 
of the executive and legislative committees, 
presented resolutions offering the thanks of 
the Association and the cotton oil trade to 
Representatives Burleson, Lever and Beall 
and Senator Simmons for the work done by 
them in Congress in the interests of oleo- 
margarine, and to Geo. L. McCarthy, of The 
National Provisioner, chairman of the per- 
manent committee at Washington, who has 
been conducting the fight, for his splendid 
campaign in the recent hearings before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. The reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted. 

A resolution was presented by Jo W. Alli- 
son, of Texas, memorializing Congress to 
adopt a pension system for members of the 
Consular service. Adopted. 

F. A. Blain, of Texas, presented a resolu- 
tion thanking Jo W. Allison for his splendid 
generosity in giving to the world without 
charge or cost the benefit of his discovery 
of cottonseed flour, and declaring it to be 
the will of the Association that this prod- 


uct should be officially known as “Allison's 
cottonseed flour,” and that any member mak- 
ing the product should so label it. This reso- 
lution was adopted with cheers and applause. 


Praise and Thanks for Special Agent Brodé. 


J. J. Culbertson, of Texas, presented a reso- 
lution from the committee appointed to con- 
sider the report of Special Agent Julian L. 
Brodé. This resolution declared the report to 
be a magnificent effort and Mr. Brodé’s work 
a great one. It congratulated the govern- 
ment upon having such an agent in its-serv- 
ice, and commended his efforts in every par- 
ticular. It adopted the suggestions made by 
Mr. Brodé in extending the thanks of the 
Association to Secretary Nagel and to Major 
John M. Carson, of the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures, for their championship of cottonseed 
products’ interests, and also to the various 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
abroad who have been of such assistance to 
Mr. Brodé and to the industry. The reso- 
jutions were adopted by a rising vote, and 
the Secretary was instructed to send a cable- 
gram of congratulations and greeting to Mr. 
Brodé abroad. 


Address on the Need of a Business Tariff. 


At this point the Chairman introduced Mr. 
H. E. Miles, of Racine, Wis., president of 
the National Tariff Commission Association. 
The address of Mr. Miles was the surprise. of 
the convention. He was a stranger to most 
of those present, and by his incisive manner 
and the brilliant clearness with which he 
brought out his points he caught and held 
the attention of the entire assemblage, and 
when he concluded the ovation he received 
was spontaneous. He did not hesitate to 
speak plainly, and to tell the truth regardless 
of whom it hit, and his very frankness added 
to the force of his remarks. His address 
was a review of the tariff situation and a 
plea for a tariff commission and a scientific 
and business-like handling of the tariff. He 
begged his hearers to look at the tariff from 
a national standpoint and a business stand- 
point and not from a poiitical standpoint. 
He showed how lamentably the United States 
bas failed to handle its tariff problem, and 
how far behind other nations it has fallen 
in the race for the world’s trade because of 
that fact. He said the Inter-State Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association was in a peculiar 
position to give aid in a reformation of this 
condition. “You want some of this trade. 
You are needed to help this movement; to 
co-operate with other organizations and busi- 
ness interests,’ said the speaker. He told 
how Germany had organized industrially as 
she had her army, and that she had carried 
forward this business organization until it 
had become irresistible. First of all, Ger- 
many took the tariff out of polities, and 
made it a matter purely of business. She 
organized a tariff commission which studied 
actual conditions, and then made a tariff. It 
was a high tariff, but then Germany offered 
reciprocity to other nations on this basis. 
She used her high tariff as a key to the 
trade situation, not as a club, as the United 
States has done in the Payne law. Mr. Miles 
told what are the fundamental principles of 
making a tariff. The public, the consumer, 
must be protected first. But in our case the 
few got together and protected themselves, 
and the mass of consumers were left unpro- 
tected and have to suffer that the few may 
thrive. What we want, the speaker said, is 
not a perfect tariff—we cannot get that— 
but a better tariff. And that is what the 
present movement is for, to go at the matter 
in the proper way, through a tariff commis- 
sion which shall study the situation honestly, 
find out the facts, and then let Congress act 
accordingly. 

The speaker denounced politics in tariff 
making. He showed the manipulation and 
the ignorance which had characterized the 
making of our recent tariff laws, and declared 
that the remedy was a scientific, non-parti- 
san tariff commission. “Whichever party 
wins this fall,” said he, “must get down to 
business and give us an- honest, business-like 
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tariff. The tariff question will never be set- 
tled until it 1s settled right.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Miles’ address a 
vote of thanks was moved by Mr. Culbertson, 
of Texas, seconded by Mr. Fitzsimons, of 
South Carolina, and others, all of whom 
were eloquent in their expressions of ap- 
preciation. 

Resolutions were adopted endorsing the 
work of the National Tariff Commission As- 
sociation and pledging the assistance of this 
Association. 

A resolution was also introduced by E. T. 
George, of New Orleans, declaring the senti- 
ment of this Association in favor of the 
$250,000 appropriation now before Congress 
for the expenses of the present tariff board, 
and asking Congress to pass this ap- 
propriation. 


New York Gets Next Convention. 


An action now took place which destroyed 
all existing precedents in the Association. 
It is customary for invitations for holding 
the next convention to be referred to the 
Executive Committee for action in the fol- 
lowing winter meeting. This time. as a re- 
sult of eloquent speeches by John Aspegren 
and J. G. Gash, of New York, inviting the 
Association to meet there next year, the 
convention by a unanimous vote requested 
its Executive Committee to select New York 
City as the place for holding the 1911 con- 
vention. The request is equivalent to a com- 
mand, and it is taken as decided that next 
years’ meeting will be held in New York 
City. The delegates were very enthusiastic 
over this prospect, and a record-breaking at- 
tendance is promised. Invitations were pre- 
sented from Charleston, S. C., by E. A. Eve, 
and from Mobile, Dallas and other cities, and 
all were referred to the Executive Committee. 


Report on the President’s Address. 


The committee appointed to consider the 
recommendations made by President Allen 
in his annual address reported through its 
chairman, E. S. Ready, of Arkansas, as 
follows: 


Report on President Allen’s Address. 

Your committee to whom was referred the 
annual address of President Allen with re- 
quest to make such recommendations as they 
might deem proper, herewith beg to report 
the following: 

First, we congratulate the President on 
the able manner in which he has conducted 
the office during the past year, especially 
commending the admirable way he has 
handled the vast amount of business he has 
conducted during his administration. 

His address indicates the importance of 
legislative work and the necessity of a con- 
tinuance of effort to the end that those laws 
affecting our products should have earnest 
attention. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” Matters affecting our interests in 
relation to foreign duties against American 
cottonseed oil in foreign countries should 
have earnest attention and constant care. 
The present unsatisfactory conditions affect- 
ing our product in Austria-Hungary should 
have especial attention, inasmuch as that 
country has made tentative agreement with 
our administration agents regarding Ameri- 
can cottonseed oil, and the promises made 
to our government in relation to a substan- 
tial reduction in the present duty should 
have our especial attention. 


We appreciate the efforts of President Al- 
len in relation to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of our business in Bulgaria and the 
earnest work being done by Major John M. 
Carson, Chief of Bureau of Manufactures, 
who has in years past shown by his good 
work his great interest in our products and 
industry. It should be our aim to have re- 
‘moved the unjust discriminations on our 
yproducts. The administration shoyld be. ap- 
ipealed to for relief: in Renethoe Mite the 
unjust duties on American cottonseed oil 
timported into Servia, which is 50 frs. per 
,100 kilos, while competitive oils are admitted 
jat 18 frs. of 100 kilos. 
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Our. government should be impressed with 
the importance of our growing industry and 
tne need of foreign markets for our products 
which can only be secured by their efforts 
in our behalf in securing the same duties 
on such as are placed on like products from 
other countries. 

We are conscious of the force of President 
Allen’s recommendation regarding the neces- 
sity of continuing our efforts in securing 
proper and just legislative efforts in our in- 
dustry, and especiaily those laws that retard 
the growth of the consumption of our prod- 
ucts throughout the world. These apply as 
well to our own country as to those abroad, 
and his thought applies with equal force to 
that of our home markets, which should be 
fostered and extended, and any discrim- 
inatory legislation, if possible be removed. 


Cottonseed Flour and Oleomargarine. 

We commend and endorse his remarks in 
reference to the use of cottonseed flour for 
human food, due, as he says, to the untiring 
energy and perseverance of Jo W. Allison, of 
Texas, in giving to humanity an inexpensive 
and highly nutritious food product, and we 
hope to see in the near future a general 
manufacture in the mills throughout the 
South. 

His remarks on press cloth, showing that 
camels’ hair cloth valued at .not more than 
20 cents per pound carries a duty of 24% 
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times the duty on unwashed wool of the first 
class—a duty of 24% cents in addition to an 
ad valorem of 3034, cents per pound. We 
commend to the members of this Association 
the propriety of establishing press cloth 
manufactories of their own. 

Continued efforts should be made for the 
repeal of the present unjust tax on oleomar- 
garine. We commend the work that has al- 
ready been accomplished in this direction. 
The repeal of this tax would mean an in- 
creased demand for cottonseed oil. 

In reference to the remarks relative to 
the Bureau of Publicity, we are confronted 
with one of two alternatives: Either it ‘is 
necessary for this Association to appropriate 
those sums of money that the importance of 
this work demands, which can only _be done 
by an increased tax on its members, or to 
allow the several associations through the 
same medium to do the work. 

In reference to the recommendation rela- 
tive to the proposed Committee of Foreign 
Trade, which President Allen states was orig- 
inally suggested by former President Ran- 
som, you have heard his reason for such, and 
it..is» for, this =body: Aq take such action, as> 
they T pek 8! iG P 
this committee has not had ample time for 
the careful consideration that this matter 
deserves. It leaves it to this body to take 
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We recommend that the following be 
adopted: 

“Whereas, The Southern Commercial Con- 
gress has been organized for the development 
of the South, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, the object of such being to build up 
and foster all the interests of our Southern 
country, in which all the members of this 
Association are deeply concerned. Be it 

“Resolved, That this Association endorse 
the purposes and objects for which this con- 
gress was organized and promise to aid such 
and to co-operate as far as it is possible.” 


Thank the Trade Journals and Daily Press. 


This committee recommends that suitable 
resolutions be adopted thanking the trade 
journals and the press generally for the good 
work they have done in the interest of this 
Association, as recommended by our Presi- 
dent. 

In reference to the recommendation sug- 
gested relative to the good work being ac- 
complished by the National Tariff Commis- 
sion Association, the committee recommends 
that all members of our Association lend 
their aid towards the object of this associa- 
tion and for our body to make such contri 
bution as it may deem proper. 


Gift of Silver Service to President Allen. 


A magnificent silver service, suitably in- 
scribed, was presented to President Allen in 
behalf of his friends in the Association. As 
President Allen was absent in Florida at the 
death-bed of a relative, the service was sent 
to Mrs. Allen, accompanied by a letter indi- 
cating to her the love and esteem of every 
Association member for its beloved President. 
This letter was read by Mr. Ready and placed 
on the minutes of the Association. 

Resolutions introduced by Edwin Lehman 
Johnson, of Memphis, one providing for a 
committee to co-operate with the farmers 
toward forwarding mutual interests and the 
cther suggesting a committee to consider im- 
proved refining methods, were read and re- 
ferred to the incoming Executive Committee 
for action. 


Attempt to Monopolize Cotton Oil Soap. 


J. J. Caffrey, of Louisville, read letters 
calling attention to the attempt of a Buffalo, 
N. Y., concern to copyright the title “Cotton 
Oil Soap,” a proceeding which might prevent 
anyone in the industry from manufacturing 
cottonseed oil soap for the market. If they 
secured such a trade mark it would be a 
great injustice to the industry at large. On 
motion of J. B. Perry, of Mississippi. the 
matter was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with instructions to protest to the 
Commissioner of Patents against such a pro- 
ceeding. 

A resolution of thanks to the hosts of the 
convention, including the Arkansas commit 
tees, the ladies and citizens of Little Rock, 
the press, etc., was presented by A. G. Per- 
kins of Tennessee, and adopted by a rising 
vote. At this point adjournment was taken 
for lunch. 


Afternoon Session 


The convention was called to order at 2:20 
p- m. by the. Vice-president, who later sur- 
rendered the chair to former President Dur- 
ham, of Mississippi. 

J. J. Culbertson, of Texas, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Association, 
was recognized, and in an eloquent speech he 
proposed the election as an honorary member 
of the Association of George L. McCarthy, 
president of The National Provisioner. , He 
spoke of the splendid services of Mr. Me- 
Carthy as head of the general committee 
which conducted the successful fight for aleo- 
margarine before the present Congress} «t+ 
Washington, and said that this service ali-> 
entitled Mr. MeCarthy to the honor agi?» 
from: his ices tothe industry throv«: 
‘The National Provisioner. Mr. Culbertse’s 
motion was seconded by Representatives: of 
various States. a 

A motion was made by J. G. Gash, of Nev 
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Oil, Paint. and Drug Reporter, as an hon- 
orary member. Mr. Gash thought his name 
should be included along with that of Mr. 
McCarthy, and his amendment was accepted. 


The chairman then introduced B. P. Bailey, 
of Houston, Tex., who spoke to the Associa- 
tion on the subject of liability insurance. 
Mr. Bailey said: 


MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


By B. P. Bailey, Houston, Texas, Manager The Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Liability Underwriters 


The Cotton Crushers’ Liability Underwrit- 
ers was inaugurated in Texas last year under 
the auspices of the Texas Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, for the purpose of un- 
derwriting the employers’ liability insurance 
of the mills participating in it on the recip- 
rocal (mutual) plan. The, excessive premi- 
ums charged by the liability companies for 
this class of insurance, such premiums hav- 
ing been increased year by year until some 
mills were paying 4 per cent. and, in one 
case, 5 per cent. for this protection, brought 
about its organization. 

The underwriters policy furnished the 
same protection provided for in the liability 
policies of the stock companies, such as first 
medical aid, defense of suits, even if ground- 
less, and insurance against the liability im- 
posed by law in event of the death or in- 
jury of an employee; and, in addition, con- 
tained a provision covering accidents where 
the mill was in no way liable. The object 
of the policy was to permit the mill to prop- 
erly care for an injured workman, pay him 
half time, if necessary, even if the mill was 
not liable, the accident being due entirely to 
the workman's own carelessness, the mill to 
be reimbursed by the underwriters for its 
outlay. Under the liability policies of the 
stock companies, no amount can be paid an 
injured workman without express authoriza- 
tion of the payment by the liability com- 
pany. except at the risk of the mill. In 
many cases the stock companies refuse to 
pay anything to the injured workman, even 
though strongly urged by the mill to make 
a judicious settlement, unless suit is bought 
and judgment obtained. 

It was believed the plan of the underwrit- 
ers would give more satisfactory service to 
the mills, and would certainly not cost them 
any more than they were paying in premi- 
ums to the stock companies—to say nothing 
of the amounts they pay out in various 
ways. for which they are. not reimbursed. 
The outcome has more than warranted this 
belief. 

Test of the Organization. 

The underwriters last vear were subjected 
to a most severe test—the number of acci- 
dents sustained by the mills participating in 
it being excessive, considering the number of 
mills, and a great majority of them being 
most serious in their nature. The manager 
of the underwriters left the settlement of 
the claims almost absolutely in the hands of 
the mills. The underwriters collected a less 
premium for its broad policy than the stock 
companies charged, on the average,. for its 
limited policy, and the mills will receive a 
dividend of between 20 and 25 per cent., mak- 
ing the cost of this protection to them about 
1¥, per cent. of their payrolls, against 2% 
per cent. charged by the stéck companies. 
The underwriters, when it was desired, 
eliminated the accident features of its policy, 
writing a policy containing only the provi- 
sions granted by the stock companies’ policy, 
for which they (the stock companies) 
charged 214 per cent., and this protection 
will cost the mills that took it only about 
1 per cent. 

The underwriters have undoubtedly solved 
this vexed question for the mills. It met 
conditions last year that the stock com- 
panies predicted would ruin it if met with, 
and, instead of being ruined, paid every claim 
promptly and without quibble, and will re- 
turn to the mills about 25 per cent. of their 
premiums. Not only this—its service was 
the most satisfactory the mills had ever re- 


ceived, and, as a consequence, every mill par- 
ticipating in the underwriters the past sea- 
son is strong in support of it—especially 
those of them so unfortunate as to experi- 
ence serious accidents. Listen to the follow- 
ing extracts from letters received from two 
milis that had the misfortune to each have 
a workman killed: 


“Rosebud, Tex., May 11, 1910. 
“If there is anything that we are particu- 
larly pleased with in this past year’s business, 
‘t is the manner in which our indemnity insur- 
ance with vou has been taken care of. 
We cannot say enough in its favor, as we 
have had no trouble whatever, although, un- 
fortunately, we have had more accidents oc- 
cur during the time we have been with your 
company than in the past five years. 
“ROSEBUD OIL & COTTON CO. 
“By Geo. Roper, manager.” 
“Houston, Tex., Feb. 7, 1910. 
“I wish to again thank you for the prompt 
and satisfactory manner in which our recent 
loss was handled. This is the first 
time we have ever had an accident in our 
mill that has cost us absolutely nothing, and 
at the same time the settlement was a won- 
derfully good one for the interests of all of 
us who are together in the Mutual 
“ROBERTS COTTON SEED OIL CO., 
“By W. A. Sherman, 
“Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager.” 


What the Underwriters’ Plan Is. 


To those unfamiliar with the plan of the 
underwriters, I will say that it is run for 
the mills by its manager, under the super- 
vision of an advisory committee of three, the 
present advisory committee being Jo W. Alli- 
son, Ennis, Tex., chairman; F. H. Bailey, 
Paris, Tex., and B. B. Rice, Houston, Tex. 
Each mill deposits its premium, based on its 
estimated payroll, subject to adjustment 
at the end of the year on the ac- 
tual payroll;" from. these deposits all 
losses and expenses are paid, the balance un- 
expended at the end of the year being re- 
turned to the mills in the proportion con- 
tributed. The expenses of the underwriters 
are fixed by contract with the manager, and 
are less than one-half of the expense por- 
tion of the stock company premium. To 
provide against the unexpected, a reserve is 
created by each mill participating giving a 
non-negotiable, non-interest-bearing reserve 
note for an amount equal to the premium. 

The underwriters do not expect to es- 
cape the losses that the experience of the 
stock companies shows can be expected; but 
it does believe that, because of the mills 
being permitted to make prompt settlements, 
instead of waiting for suits to be brought, 
it will get better settlements. The expense 
of adjusting claims will be eliminated, for, 
as a rule, the mills will be depended on to 
make them—and, the experience of the un- 
derwriters so far has been that the mills will 
get better settlements than the companies 
have been getting. Lawyers’ fees and court 
costs will be reduced to the minimum—the 
policy of the underwriters being to settle, 
not litigate. 

There has been no guesswork in the forma- 
tion of the underwriters, the making of its 
rates, or its policy forms. Everything has 
been done under the guidance of experienced 
insurance men, using the experience of the 
stock companies as a basis. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bailey’s address 
Jo W. Allison moved that a vote of thanks 
be extended to Mr. Bailey, and that the As- 
sociation put itself on record as approving 
the liability insurance plan. This motion 
was adopted. 


The South’s Opportunity as Seen by a New 
Englander. 


The Chairman next introduced Mr. A. W. 
Ellis, of Boston, Mass., who spoke to the 
convention on’ “The South’s Opportunity as 
Seen by a New Englander.” Mr. Ellis is an 
advertising expert, and his talk dealt with 
the great opportunity the cottonseed prod- 
ucts’ industry had for exploiting its products. 

The speaker spoke of publicity and adver- 
tising, and outlined the difference between 
them. Both were valuable, and in this case 
both were vital to the development of the 
industry. “You have great things here,” said 
the speaker, “and you ought to tell the 
world all about them all the time. You are 
losing money and big money, every minute 
that you do not do it. You must stand as a 
unit for quality. Stand on the bedrock of 
truth, and you need be afraid of nobody nor 
anything. No one can harm you or your 
products so long as you tell the truth about 
them. In fact, the very act of telling the 
truth, and telling it loudly, is what is going 
to help you widen your markets and multi- 
ply your business. Get action today—don’t 
put it off.” These are only a few of the ex- 
pressions indicating the line of Mr. Ellis’ 
address, which was extemporaneous and of a 
style which aroused the convention to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. On motion of Edwin 
Lehman Johnson a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Ellis. 

Following this address there was a spirited 
colloquy between Mr. Ellis and J. J. Culbert- 
son, of Texas, the latter calling the attention 
of the Northerner to the wall of prejudice 
built up there against Southern products, or 
rather against oleomargarine. Mr. Ellis as- 
sured him that he was himself a user of 
cottonseed oil and oleomargarine, and would 
do all the missionary work he could for 
these products in New England. 

An amendment to the by-laws to abolish 
the Bureau of Publicity had been introduced, 
under the impression that lack of financial 
support made this necessary. A committee 
reported in favor of the amendment and a red- 
hot debate ensued which showed the Associa- 
tion to be almost unanimously against dis- 
continuing the publicity work. In explain- 
ing the situation Vice-president Taylor made 
an eloquent defense of the Bureau of Pub- 
licity, and said that $100,000 a year would 
be little enough to spend on it. He declared 
that every dollar already spent had been 
returned ten times over in value to the in- 
dustry. He did not desire to take any parti- 
san attitude on this matter, but merely 
wanted the convention to know the facts. 
The objections to the bureau had been from 
some members who believed assessments for 
this purpose unfair. Jo W. Allison, the 
“Father of Publicity.” said he had not in- 
tended to speak on the subject, but he could 
not refrain. The money spent had been piti- 
fully small, and to abolish the bureau would 
be the farthest step backward the Associa- 
tion had ever taken. “The eager interest of 
the civilized world has been attracted to our 
products. All it needs is education. Gentle- 
men, I plead with you,’ concluded Mr. Alli- 
son. “Do not turn your backs on the rising 
sun.” 

So much excitement and enthusiasm had 
been created by the speech of Messrs. Taylor 
and Allison that an attempt. was made to 
withdraw the amendment, and the whole 
matter was tabled and reference to it or- 
dered stricken from the minutes. 

A letter was read from the Society of Cot- 
ton Products’ Analysts, organized during this 
convention by about twenty chemists en- 
gaged in the analysis of cottonseed products, 
announcing their organization and objects 
and asking the endorsement of the Associa- 
tion. Prof. Felix Paquin, of Texas, is presi- 
dent. The convention adopted a motion of 
Vice-president Taylor endorsing them. 

Former President Allison then took the 
chair and nominations of officers for the en- 
suing year were called for. 


Ben Taylor Is-Elected: President. 
J. J. Culbertson was recognized, and in an 
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impressive address he nominated B. F. Tay- 
lor, of Columbia, S. C., as president. He 
ealled attention to Mr. Taylor’s having been 
brought up in all branches of the industry, 
and of his loyalty as well as his splendid 
practical equipment for the office. The 
nomination was seconded by J. G. Gash for 
New York, W. M. Mann, for Arkansas, and 
E. M. Durham, for Mississippi, and at this 
point demand for Mr. Taylor’s election by 
a¢clamation was made. It was carried unan- 
imously and the presiding officer delivered 
the gavel to President Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor did not talk long, but what he 
said was to the point. “You have aban- 
doned for this year your habit of heaping 
honors on the heads of veterans,” said he, 
“and have elected a young man. _ I do not 
feel that I am worthy the high honor but I 
shall do my best. I shall work hard, and 
you may expect me to call upon you to work 
hard too. We will do our utmost to put this 
Association and this industry where they 
ought to be—at the top.” 

R. L. Heflin, of Sherman, Tex.. former 
president of the Texas association, a leading 
exporter, manufacturer and oil mill man, and 
a veteran of the Association and the indus- 
try, Was nominated for vice-president by Mr. 
Fitzsimons, of South Carolina, in one of his 
characteristic speeches. Seconds came from 
Messrs. Hamilton, of Louisiana, Durham, of 
Mississippi. Perry, of the same state, Will- 
iams, of New York, and others, and on mo- 
tion of E. S. Ready, of Arkansas, the nomi- 
nation was made unanimous, and Mr. Heflin 
responded with sincere thanks and a request 
for the support and co-operation of every 
member. 

“The next office,” began President Taylor. 
but he got no further. “I move he be elected 


by acclamation,” came from all over the 
house, and thus without even being named 
the veteran Secretary-Treasurer, Major Robert 


Gibson, of Texas, was chosen’ for the four-’ 


teenth successive year to retain his office. 
Amid loud cheering he took the floor and 
thanked the Association for the honor and 
reiterated his intention of devoting himself 
wholly to its interests. 

The Governing Committee by States was 
then chosen as follows: Alabama—Ernest 
Lamar, Selma; J. M. Kyser, Albertville. Ar- 
kansas—J. B. Hildebrand, Little Rock; R. H. 
Winfield, Augusta. Florida—C. Jones, Pen- 
sacola; T. D. Sloan, Madison. Georgia— 
Fielding Wallace, Augusta; R. G. Riley, Al- 
bany; W. H. McKenzie, Montezuma; M. S. 
Harper, Americus. TIllinois—E. E. Chandler, 
Chicago; W. D. Napheys, Chicago. Kentucky 
—J. J. Caffrey, Louisville; Chas. Schimpeler, 
Louisville. Louisiana—J. C. Hamilton, Baton 
Rouge; W..E. Jervey, New Orleans. Missis- 


sippi—L. Foot, Canton; J. E. Talbert, Minter 
City. Missouri—M. E. Singleton, St. Louis; 


C. P. Monahan, Kansas City. New York— 
John Aspegren, New York; W. R. Cantrell, 
New York. North Carolina—J. T. Davis, 
Charlotte; Jonathan Havens, Washington. 
Ohio—Franklin Ives, Cincinnati; J. M. Me- 
Donald, Cincinnati. Oklahoma—W. E. Hock- 
er, Elk City; R. K. Woolf, Chickasha. South 
Carolina—J. T. Stevens, Kershaw; H. L. 
Todd. Clinton. Tennessee—Fred B. Jones, 
Memphis; J. H. Dubois, Memphis. |Texas— 
C. H. Bencini, Brownwood; J. S. Le Clercq, 


Paris; H. E. Rathbone, Victoria; B. B. Rice, 
Houston. Virginia—Wm. Butler, Jr., Ports- 
mouth: Geo. W. Hunter, Richmond. 


There being no further business, the Con- 
vention was declared adjourned for this year 
and without day. 


' TRADE EXHIBITS AT THE CONVENTION 


Cotton oil mill managers and others in the 
manufacturing end of the industry had an 
opportunity again this year to look over ma- 
chinery and supplies shown by concerns 
which cater to this industry. The Auditorium 
blocks 


hall, contained the trade exhibits. They were 


building. two from the convention 
not so numerous as last year at Memphis. 
but what there were on exhibition were dis- 
played to much better effect because of the 
fact that power could be used, and the ma- 
chinery shown in actual operation. 

The 


which 


that 


because of 


most prominent exhibit, and 


overshadowed all the rest 


its magnitude and completeness. was the 
display of the Foos Manufacturing Company 
of Springfield, O., makers of the famous 
Scientific machinery for cotton oil mills. A 
most exhibit of their Scientific 
machinery, including pneumatic seed cleaner, 
hulling and separating machinery. cake 
breakers, and attrition mills, was in opera- 
tion, and proved a most interesting feature of 
the convention. An indication of the pro- 
_gressive spirit of the Foos Manufacturing 
Company and of their efforts at all times to 
meet and anticipate the requirements of the 
oil mills. was the exhibition of a complete 
outfit of machinery for producing Allison 
= 


attractive 


cottonseed flour. This was the attraction of 
the whole show. 

The Foos Manufacturing Company is to be 
complimented upon the showing made, and 
upon the energy displayed by them in get- 
ting their exhibition ready. The Auditorium 
had been occupied by another convention a 
week previous, but in spite of their not hav- 
ing access to the building until late Friday, 
their machinery was all installed with indi- 
vidual motor drives and ready to operate on 
Monday. the day before the opening of the 
convention. 

There were but few who attended the con- 
vention that did not have the pleasure of 
shaking the hand of some representative of 
the Foos Manufacturing Company. This firm 
had in attendance the following from the 
home office at Springfield, Ohio: Chas. L. 
Bauer, president; W. A. Bauer, treasurer; 
W. E. Copenhaver, secretary; D. L. Adels- 
berger, chief of experimental department; 
C. M. Hollenbeck, sales manager; also S. R. 
Jacobs, of the Atlanta, Ga.. office, and Geo. 
C. Walsh from the Dallas, Tex., office. 

Other exhibitors were the Atlanta Utility 
Works, Atlanta, Ga.; F. A. Blain, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; the French Machinery Co., 
Piqua, O.; the Dixie Electro Magnet Oo., 
Memphis; the Modern Gin & Compress Co.; 
the Beaver Automatic Filing Machine Co.; 
Klein Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 0.; 
Avery Automatic Scale Co., Gay Oil Co. and 
others. 


BOUNTIFUL HOSPITALITY OF ARKANSAS HOSTS 


The hospitality of the South is proverbial, 
and visitors to the conventions of the cot- 
tonseed crushers are sure of getting their 
full measure. But on this occasion they ex- 
perienced Southern hospitality of the Arkan- 
sas brand, which is triple-plated and then 
some more! The welcome given and the 
good times offered the visitors were of a sort 
that even thé Southerner, used to such 
things, will not soon forget. 

The programme of entertainment was long 
and varied. and a feature was the delightful 
plan for taking care of the ladies. The re- 


ception and entertainment committees met 
the visitors at the trains, and from that time 
on were constant in their efforts to make 
their stay of the pleasantest. 

A sumptuous buffet luncheon was served in 
the banquet hall of the Hotel Marion at 
noon each day for the delegates to the con- 
vention, and the cuisine was of the best. 
The ladies were entertained on Tuesday 
with an auto ride about the city and sub- 
urbs, and in the evening there was a recep- 
tion and dancing at the Concordia Club in 
honor of the visitors. On Wednesday the 
ladies were entertained at luncheon at the 


New Capitol Hotel by the ladies of Little 
Rock, and in the evening were the guests at 
a card party at the Marion. 

At this time the men were enjoying the 
big smoker in the hotel auditorium, for which 
elaborate preparations had been made. The 
programme included original songs written 
for the occasion, and many jokes with promi- 
nent cotton oil men as the butt. This 
smoker proved a hilarious time, and was one 
of the red-letter events of the gathering. 

On Thursday evening another big enter- 
tainment feature was the special minstrel 
performance given at the Majestic Theatre 
for the guests. The show was as good as 
any professional event, and was one of the 
features of the week. 

On Friday special trains took everybody 
to the famous Hot Springs for a day’s out- 
ing and sightseeing, thus winding up a con- 
vention week which for variety and excel- 
lence of entertainment has not been excelled 
in the history of Association meetings, and 
has very seldom been approached. 

The members of the various local commit- 
tees which did so much to make the stay 
of the visitors in Little Rock memorable, had 
a splendid leader in Col. H. F. H. Eberts, who, 
as chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, took upon himself the chief responsi- 
bility for making everybody comfortable and 
happy. If he went to bed at all during con- 
vention week nobody knew it, for he was 
always on the job and ready for any call 
or any emergency. With him on this commit- 
tee were George R. Brown, C. E. Rosenbaum 
and Ad. Hamburg. The finance committee, 
which raised the funds with which the royal 
reception was carried out, consisted ot 
Charles McKee, chairman; P. F. Cleaver, 
Judge W. M. Kavanaugh, 8. P. Davis, of 
Little Rock, and W. Y. Foster, of Hope, Ark. 

The entertainment committee, which got 
up and carried out the smoker and other de- 
lightful entertainment features, included J, 
G. Hollenbeck, chairman; C. T. Abeles, F. E. 
Morse, C. 8. Stifft, J. B. Fishburn, G. H. Lee, 
OQ. P. Robinson, C. P. Reid, H. J. Blakeslee 
and H. M. Bennett. The registration com- 
mittee included F. O. Callman, M. Deutsch 
and E. L. Goss, and they saw to it that 
everybody had badges and souvenirs and was 
otherwise started successfully on the way. 
The reception committe, with Justin Mat- 
thews, of Little Rock, as chairman, included 
pretty nearly everybody in Little Rock and 
a number of hustlers from outside points 
and each made it his business to see that 
every arrival was safely located and given a 


warm welcome. 
MEAT TARIFF REVISIONISTS GET SET- 
BACK. 


On Friday last a meeting of the Allied 
Boards of Trade and Taxpayers’ Associations 
of Brooklyn was held. This association some 
time ago passed resolutions calling for a 
revision of the meat tariff and sent these 
resolutions to a number of Congressmen. At 
the above meeting several replies were read 
and it is interesting to note the attitude of 
the various recipients of the resolutions of 
the Brooklyn body. 

Elihu Root assured the members of the 
board that their resolutions would receive 
his careful consideration. John J. Fitzgerald 
said that, although he would willingly lend 
hearty support to the proposition, a previous 
attempt of the same nature had been de- 
feated by Congress a short while ago. 

William W. Cocks, Richard Young and 
Congressman Lawlor seemed to be of the 
same sentiment in regard to the plans of 
the board. In rather lengthy communica- 
tions they stated that, although they were 
somewhat in sympathy with the resolutions 
and had given them careful consideration, 
they felt it a mistake to revise the tariff 
bill now. 
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NEW REGULATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The service announcements of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for May, contain the following: 


Marking Products Containing Stomachs, 
Spleens, Etc. 


The presence in a product (other than sau- 
sage, pudding, and head cheese) of hog 
stomachs, tripe, hog ears, spleens, livers, ox 
lips, snouts, skin, and similar organs or parts 
shall be shown by the statement “Miscel- 
laneous pork, beef, veal, or mutton products 
added” or a modification of said statement 
which will give the facts as the case may be. 
Or, if desired, the presence of such organs or 
parts may be shown by their individual 
names, as “Tripe added,” “Tripe and hog 
stomachs added,” ete. 

If a product is designated “Potted meat, 
ham flavor,” or “Potted meat, tongue flavor,” 
ete., the meat ingredient shall comprise the 
larger portion, and the added organs or parts 
shall be shown as above specified. In case a 
product containing such organs or parts is 
designated “Veal loaf with beef and pork” 
the meat ingredient shall comprise the 
greater portion, and the veal shall be equal 
to or greater than any other of the meat in- 
gredients, and the organs or parts shall be 
shown as above specified. 

The organs and parts above referred to 
are not considered meat. 

The foregoing does not apply to sausage, 
pudding, and head cheese. The addition of 
such organs and parts to sausage, pudding, 
and head cheese is covered by ruling in Serv- 
ice Announcements No. 36, page 23. 

This ruling is not. retroactive and does 
not apply to meats canned and already 
labeled. 

Hearing on Meat Extracts. 


The question of proper methods of pre- 
paring and labeling meat extracts is now 
being considered. In order that manufac- 
turers may have the opportunity of express- 
ing their views on this subject, a hearing 
will be held in Washington, D. C., on June 1. 
at 10:30 a. m., in room 202 of the east wing 
of the new building of the Department of 
Agriculture. The subjects upon which an 
expression of opinion is desired are as 
follows: 

1. The limitation of the term “meat ex- 
tract” to extracts of fresh muscular tissue. 

2. The proper designation of extracts other 
than those prepared from fresh muscular 
tissue. 

Representatives of establishments that 
inanufacture or prepare meat extracts will 
be given an opportunity at this hearing to 
state their position on these subjects, and 
it is suggested that they also file written 
briefs. 


Reports Regarding Samples for Laboratory 
Examination. 

There is being sent to inspectors in charge 
of meat inspection a supply of Form Bc. 1 
(report of samples collected for laboratory 
examination). This form combines the es- 
sential features of I. D. Forms 125 and 125A, 
which it supersedes. 

I. D. Forms 125B (sticker to be affixed to 
sample) and 125C (record card upon which 
data are entered concerning each sample) 
will hereafter be designated as Forms Bc. 2 


and 3, respectively. As no change has been 
made in the body of these two forms, the 
supply on hand may be used until exhausted, 
when the new ones will be furnished on 
requisition. 

It will not be necessary to make out Form 
Be. 1 in duplicate, but before forwarding it 
with sample the proper entries. from it 
should be entered on Form Be. 3. The lab- 
vratory inspector upon completing his exami- 
nation of the sample will return the report 
to the inspector in charge of the station 
where the sample was collected, who, after 
eutering the findings on Form Be. 3, will 
f.rward the report to the Bureau of Animal 
industry, Biochemie Division, for filing. 

A separate form should be filled out for 
each establishment from which samples have 
been collected. Several samples, however, 
may be reported on one form when they are 
all from the same establishment. 


List of Products Prepared at Inspected 
Establishments. 


Inspectors in charge of meat inspection 
are requested to furnish the Bureau at their 
early convenience with a list of the products 
prepared at each establishment under their 
jurisdiction having inspection. This list 
should be made separately for each establish- 
ment, and should comprise a general classifi- 
cation of the products prepared, such as 
“canned meats,” “cured meats,” “extracts,” 
“lard,” “sausage,” etc., and under each of 
these general headings should include the 
proper subdivisions and the name and brand 
of the individual product. Similar informa- 
tion should be furnished when a new estab- 
lishment is given inspection. Whenever a 
new class of product or brand is placed on 
the market or an old one discontinued, the 
vact should be reported to the Bureau. 


Addition of Gelatin to Meat Products. 


The order in Service Announcements No. 
1Z, of April 15, 1908, page 37, regarding the 
addition of gelatin to canned meats, is 
amended to read as follows: 

Until otherwise ordered, gelatin guaranteed 
urder the food and drugs act may be added 
to meat or meat food products, provided the 
statement “gelatin added” appears upon the 
label contiguous to the name of the product. 


Abbreviations of Inspection Legend on Trade 
Labels and Brands. 
Abbreviation of the inspection legend upon 
trade labels or brands will not be approved 
where it is practicable for the inspection 
legend to appear unabbreviated. Abbrevia- 
tions were primarily permitted for use upon 

hot branding irons only. 


Information Affecting Expotts of Meat 
Products. 

The following information has been re- 
ceived through the Department of State: 

Germany.—-The Imperial German Govern- 
ment no longer requires certificates of in- 
spection for trachina to accompany pork 
products imported into the German Empire 
from the United States, but accepts as suffi- 
cient the certificates of federal inspection 
under the United States meat-inspection law. 

In addition to the foregoing concession, all 
tariff discriminations formerly existing in 


Germany against meat products have been 
removed by the grant by the German Gov- 
ernment of its complete and unqualified con- 
ventional tariff rates on dutiable imports 
from the United States. 

Austria-Hungary.— The Government of 
Austria-Hungary no longer requires micro- 
scopic inspection certificates for pork prod- 
uets of the United States. 

France.—The minimum tariff rates of the 
new French tariff have been granted by that 
government to imports from the United 
States of manufactured and prepared pork 
ineat, meats preserved in tins, meat ex.racts, 
guts (fresh, dried, or salted), and lard. 


ema 





PRICE CURRENT’S ANNUAL. 

The Cincinnati Price Current has issued its 
statistical annual for 1910, and as usual it 
is a very interesting and important docu- 
ment. Referring to market conditions it 
says: 

“The past year has been notable for what 
it has disclosed in a shortening of the num- 
ber of marketable hogs, and in the advancing 
of prices of hogs to an unprecedented posi- 
tion since the industry reached proportions 
of importance. The decrease in numbers is 
more directly traceable to the drouth condi- 
tions in the latter part of 1908 and the rela- 
tively higher price of corn than for hogs, 
than to other causes. The drouth seriously 
interfered with water supplies for livestock 
in many.of the producing sections, and to 
a considerable extent the animals were forced 
into market channels from such cause, the 
effect of which was to depress prices and 
widen the disparity in the comparison with 
corn prices, which combination of conditions 
led producers to a large extent to loose in- 
terest in the hog industry and to deplete 
the basis of supplies for future marketing. 
As a result the record for the past year 
shows a deficiency of about 5,000,000 hogs in 
the slaughtering in comparison with the pre- 
ceding year—the record for which was in- 
creased by the abnormal conditions here 
mentioned.” 


—— 


PACKERS PROTEST FREIGHT RATES. 

A large delegation of Chicago shippers, 
among whom were representatives of several 
packing concerns, met on Tuesday at 
Omaha, Neb., to protest against the increase 
of railroad freight rates. The railroads have 
been circulating a request for shippers’ en- 
dorsement of the increase. The statement 
which is sent out by the railroads declares 
that the claims of the shippers are mislead- 
ing and quotes figures from the annual re- 
port of one road to show that net earnings 
are decreasing instead of increasing. 

This subject is one of the most important 
now before the meat trade. 


ee Xe 


TESTING SPACE LAW FOR LIVESTOCK. 


Owing to several controversies which have 
arisen between certain railroads and live stock 
shippers over the space which must be al- 
lowed animals in transit in order to make 
unloading unnecessary and comply with the 
twenty-eight-horse law, the Department’ of 
Agriculture is to institute several test cases, 
It is hoped that the courts will give a ruling 
which will serve as a standard in the future. 
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A LETTER 


To the Retail Grocers and Butchers of the United States 
From 
The Toledo Computing Scale Compan) 


Information has come to us from several sources that misrepresentations have been made con- 
cerning the prices of Toledo Scales with the object in view of creating the impression that we make 
only the very highest priced scales, and that if a retailer wants a low or moderate priced scale he 
cannot have a Toledo. 

For Our Mutual Protection we take this unusual method of sending out the facts, hoping this 
statement may reach you before you have been misled into purchasing an inferior scale upon the 
representation that it is nearly as good as the Toledo and much lower in price. 

The Truth Is—we make not only the highest priced Springless, Automatic, Computing Scales, 
but the lowest priced as well. 

We make 102 styles and sizes at prices as follows: . $37.50, $42,50, $45.00, $50.00, $55.00, $60.00, 
$65.00, $70.00, $75.00, $80.00, $85.00, and at higher prices if you wish them. Everyone of these 
scales from the lowest to the highest priced contains the Perfected Springless Mechanism which 
has made the Toledo superior to all others. 

We are the originators and the first makers, for use in trade, of Springless Automatic Scales, 
and every scale you get from us is backed by ten years’ successful experience in building them. 

We can, therefore, guarantee to you a better automatic computing scale for less money than 
you can get from any other source in the world. 

You make no experiment when you buy a Toledo. Nearly seventy thousand of them are now 
in use, and they are indorsed by hundreds of the greatest merchants in the world. 

The latest improved Toledo Scales possess many powerful advantages. They are well pro- 
tected by patents and are the envy of the scale-making world. 

All the Consideration We Ask Is This—if you intend to buy a scale, give us a chance to show 
you our line. 

Read below what the Great Fair Store of Chicago writes about Toledo Scales. 

Sincerely yours, 


TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 








P. S.—Send for illustrated book showing scales and prices. 








100 Scales in One Store 


We have just made a thorough investigation of your latest types of scales, the new springless cylinder, and the 
new fan scale with revolving indicating hand, and on account of the superior qualities of the improved Toledo, 
we have decided to purchase 100 of them to replace the 1co we purchased from you four years ago, when we 
discarded the various types of even balances, beam and spring scales. 

This purchase was made after an investigation of other scales made by various scale companies that have 
constantly solicited us during the past four years, and after investigating all of them we satisfied ourselves that 
the Toledo Scale in our opinion was superior to all others. 


The order for same will follow from our Purchasing Department, with specifications for sizes, color and price. 


(Signed) THE FAIR, 
Chicago, Ill., July 12, ’oo. E. J. Lehmann, Vice-President. 











NO SPRINGS: 


NO SPRINGS 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Llinois Rendering Company, Chicago, 


Ill., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 by H. Moses, A. Sable, Walter 
Bachrach and others. 

Four Eastern concerns and a Montreal 
house, with a Toronto branch, are in the new 
Canadian merger recently incorporated as the 
Maritime Fish Corporation, Ltd., Montreal, 
Can., with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 
They are: The Whitman Fish Company, Can- 
so; the Canso Cold Storage Company, Short 
& Ellis, Digby; Howard Anderson, Digby: 
A. H. Brittain & Company, Montreal and 
Toronto. From waste material glue, fish oils 
and a fertilizer will be secured through the 
installation of a factory and a refining plant. 
The head office will be at Montreal. 

The Central Leather Company has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of 1%4 per cent. 
on preferred stock, payable July 1. 

The Ottawa Leather Company, a Michigan 
eoncern, has incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois with a capital of $100,000. H. C. 
McConnell, Chicago, agent. 

Morris & Company wil establish a horse 
and mule market in connection with their 
packing plant at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Fire damaged the engine room of the 
B. & H. Packing Company at Leavenworth 
Kas., on May ‘18. 

The _White Provision Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., has elected Frank Bell, of the commis- 
sion firm of Bell Brothers, a member of the 
board of directors of the company. 

It is reported that Swift & Company have 
purchased property at Bangor, Me., on which 
a branch house will be erected. 

The J. C. Shepherd Meat and Grocery 
Company, Gloucester, Mass., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of: $10,000, 
President, J. C. Shepherd; treasurer, R. C. 
Shepherd. 

The smokehouse of Carl Mogg at Youngs- 
town, O., has been damaged by fire. 

Kenson E. Taylor, identified for the past 


thirty-five years with the provision business 
at Boston, Mass., died of heart failure last 
week. 

The Sandusky Abattoir Company. San- 
dusky, O., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000 by George 
Knapp,, Sr. 

The Gonzales Cotton Oil and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Gonzales, Tex., elected its old 
board of directors at a meeting held last 
week, 

The Bertie Cotton Oil Company. Aulander, 
N. C., has increased its capital stock. 

The Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., will erect a 50 x 50 foot 
addition to its bag factory. and extend its 
fertilizer plant 60 feet under. 

The Reliance Fertilizer Company. Savan- 
nah, Ga., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $175,000, by R. 8S. Cope and W. 
L. Clay, of Savannah: J. L. Inglis, of Dun- 
nellon, Fla., and H. I). Auchineloss of New 
York. 

The American Desicating Company, St 
Louis. Mo., has been incorporated, with a 
capital steck of $2,000, to reduce garbage, 
etc., for fertilizer. T. P. Moore, E. H. Au- 
gust and H. Mayer are the incorporators. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
will rebuild its fertilizer plant at Greenville, 
S. C.. recently destroyed by fire. 

Charles F. Gauthier is perfecting arrange- 
ments for the establishment of an abattoir 
at Bristol, Tenn., to cost $40,000 to $50,000. 

P. H. Pruett Live Stock Company, Fort 
Davis, Tex., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000, by P. H.. Pruett, 
J. A. Pruett and J. B. Pruett. 

The Northwestern Packing Company, Se- 
attle, Wash., has been incorporated in this 
city with a capital of $100,000. 

Mitchem Bros. & Co. are beginning con- 
struction work on the $100,000 packinghouse 
at Spokane, Wash. 


PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS FOR COMMISSARY FOOD- 
STUFFS, ETC., Office of Panama Rail Road 
Company, 24 State Street, New York, May 
14, 1910. Sealed proposals are invited for 
furnishing commissary food-stuffs, etc., to 
the Panama Rail Road Company in accord- 
ance with terms and conditions contained in 
Cireular No. P-290. Circulars and full in- 
formation may be obtained at the following- 
named places, at which points bids will. be 
received and opened in public on date and at 
time stated: The Purchasing Department, 
Panama Rail Road Company, 24 State 
Street, New York; Office of Purchasing Com- 
missary. U. S. A., National Realty Building, 
New Orleans, La.; Purchasing Commissary, 
U. S. A., 165 Fremont Street, San Francisco, 
Cal., and Purchasing Commissary, U. S. A., 
11 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. Bids will be re- 
ceived at New York until 2:00 P. M.; at 
Chicago and New Orleans until 1:00 P. M.; 
and at San Francisco until 11:00 A. M., June 
7, 1910. Wendell L. Simpson, Major, 19th 
Infantry, U. S. A., Commissary Purchasing 
Agent, Panama Rail Road Company, 24 State 
Street, New York. 








OFFICE PURCHASING COMMISSARY, 
U. S. ARMY. 39 Whitehall street, New York 
City. N. Y.. May 25, 1910.—Sealed proposals, 
in. duplicate. for furnishing and delivering 
subsistence stores in this city at such times 
as may be required by the U. S. Government, 
between July 11 and 31, 1910, in accordance 
with the specifications and conditions set 
forth in Cireular No. 4, War Department, 
Office of the Commissary General, Washing- 
ton, March 27. 1908, will be received at this 
office until ten o’clock a. m., June 6, 1910. 
Information furnished on application. En- 
velopes containing bids should be marked 
“Proposals. for Subsistence Stores opened 
June 6, 1910,” and addressed to Col. ‘A. L. 
Smith. A. C. G., U. S. Army. 











extreme conditions of temperature. 


leading packers and brewers for years. 


IT PROTECTS. 





@Q lt can be applied by your own workmen and the cost is comparatively low. 





FAULTY INSULATION IS VERY COSTLY 


WHY LET YOUR COOLERS, FREEZERS AND AMMONIA PIPES RUST OUT BECAUSE OF POOR INSULATION? 


“PIONEER” insuzation asPHALT IS AN INSULATOR THAT PROTECTS 


Qlt is absolutely WATERPROOF, MOISTURE PROOF and CRACK-PROOF under the most 











q The basic element in “PIONEER” INSULATION ASPHALT is a pure natural asphalt taken from 
our own mines in Utah, and what you will like best about this insulating asphalt is the fact that 
Write Us for Particulars, 


THE AMERICAN ASPHALTUM & RUBBER CO. 


600-614 HARVESTER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





It has been used by 


NOTE: 


WASATCH FLOOR 
MASTIC IS MAKING 
MORE AND MORE 
FRIENDS 

RIGHT ALONG 
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LILLIB EVAPORATOR 
Model 1904-1905 





Eoenomy Its Boast 


OF THEM REPEAT ORDERS. 


& MORRIS LILLIE, President. 





Lillie Multiple Evaporators 


For Glue and Other Packing House Products 


FIRST INTRODUCED TO THE PACKING INDUSTRY IN 1905. TO DATE TWELVE LILLIE TRIPLE EFFECTS HAVE 
BEEN INSTALLED IN THE HOUSES OF THE LARGER PACKING COMPANIES FOR TANK WATERS AND GLUE. MOST 


Undoubtedly the most economical and in other respects the best apparatus on the market for packing house products. 


THE SUGAR APPARATUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


LEWIS C. LILLIE, Secy. and Treas. 
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BUTTER HIT HARD 


“The issue is now squarely joined in the 
fight between oleomargarine and butter. The 
hearings which were concluded last week 
were productive of a vast amount of in- 
formation which left its impress upon the 
House Committee on Agriculture and which 
will certainly be of great educational value 
at a later time to the public at large. From 
the outset the oleomargarine champions out- 
lined a course of procedure, stated what it 
was to be publicly, and followed the pro- 
gramme relentlessly. 

What is perhaps the most important de- 
velopment of the controversy is the indis- 


putable proof offered as to the wholesome- 


ness, cleanliness and the nutritive qualities 
of oleomargarine as a food product. This 
was so fully proven that the committee re- 
fused to hear further testimony in that direc- 
tion. 

The wholesome qualities having been estab- 
lished, the next step was to argue as to why 
it should not be freely manufactured and 
sold to consumers for, what it is without 
any more restrictions than: are absolutely 
necessary. Following this it was shown that 
there is a great and growing demand for 
oleomargarine as a substitute for butter 
and that whenever the price of the latter 
article rises the demand for oleomargarine 
increases, It was also clearly proved that 
the demand for oleomargarine is for a yellow 
product. It was freely admitted that the 
desire of the oleomargarine manufacturers 
is to produce an article just as nearly like 
butter as it is possible to make it. It. is 
intended for a substitute and should be made 
as nearly like the original as ingenuity can 
devise. To do this, appearance, flavor, color 
and general constituency are imitated just 
as closely as can be. 

With these facts established the next con- 
tention of the oleomargarine interests was 
that the product should be sold for what it 
is and not for butter and it was pointed out 
that in several bills pending, devices were 
established whereby it would be almost im- 
possible to sell oleomargarine as butter. 
The principal point in accomplishing this is 
through the use of small original packages 
or cartons with proper labels and other iden- 
tifying devices and an internal revenue 
“strip” stamp, such as is used on cigars and 
tobacco, with a very severe penalty for the 
breaking of this stamp by anyone other 
than the ultimate eonsumer. The butter in- 
terests were compelled to admit that this 
system would practically stop the fraudulent 
sale of oleomargarine as butter. 

Driven into a corner the butter interests 
were compelled to doggedly fall back upon 
their contention that oleomargarine should 
be manufactured white, or in the language 
of the bill which they are supporting, “with- 
out a tinge of yellow,” while butter should 
have the entire run of more than fifty shades 
of yellow. Then it was clearly proved that 
if such a law was passed it would auto- 
matically destroy the oleomargarine busi- 
ness because it would be utterly impossible 
to make it without some tinge of yellow, 
owing to the nature of the ingredients used 
in its manufacture. It was apparent that 
the only purpose of the butter interests 
was not to co-operate in the framing of a 
law which would insure fair competition of 
the two products, but that they intend 
to destroy the competitor if they can 


do so. 


The tactics of the oleomargarine interest 
were fair throughout and when it was 
brought to the attention of the committee 
that there is a vast amount of disease, dirt, 
filth and other objectionable matter being 
sold in butter, the dairy interests were com- 
pelled to admit finally that their product 
should be placed under Government inspec- 
tion. if this is done it will result in the 
public getting better butter, free from 
disease, and the two products will be on an 
equal basis as far as manufacturing condi- 
tions are concerned. Then with the tax re- 
moved or placed at a minimum figure on 
vleomargarine the two products will come 
face to face in the markets of the country 
and the present anti-oleomargarine law, the 
most un-American law on the statute books, 
will: be wiped out. There is every indication 
now that this will’ be done. 





o—- 
CRUSHERS’ CONVENTION 
The Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ As- 

sociation has another great convention to its 
credit. At the close on Thursday night of 
this week it was the unanimous opinion 
that the Little Rock convention was one of 
the best ever held. The reports of officers 
and committees clearly showed that there is’ 
no more active industrial association in this 
country than that of the crushers. The re- 
ports were teeming with work actually ac- 
complished and indicated much more to come 
in the future. 

The technical papers as usual were highly 
educational and profitable and added to the 
literature of the cottonseed products trade. 
A full report of the convention will be found 
on preceding pages. 

e 


—_— 


THAT TAX AGAIN 


A decision has been given by a special 





agent of the Internal Revenue Department 
relative to the addition of cottonseed oil to 
cream in the process of buttermaking. It , 
appears that numerous creameries took up 
the suggestion of Special Government Agent 
Julien L. Brode, who is now traveling abroad; 
that the addition of a little warm cotton- 
seed oil to cream at the time of churning 
would aid in the collection of the butterfat © 
and not only increase the butter product, 
but would make the product -better, elimi- 
uating the tendency to rancidity and at the 
same time being no adulteration, as refined 
cottonseed oil is 97 per cent. digestible, while 
butter is but 94 per cent. digestible. 

The creameries obtained excellent results, 
but the matter was submitted to the revenue 
inspector, who decided that, pending a deci- 
sion from the head of the Internal Revenue 
Department, it is illegal to so add cottonseed 
oil as it brings the butter under the oleo- 


margarine tax law. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


TO MAKE SLICED DRIED BEEF. 
(Continued from last week.) 

The meat thus prepared is next brought 
into a dry and cool cellar. The temperature 
here is maintained as uniformly as it is pos- 
sible to keep it; however, in no case must 
the temperature fall below 60 degs. Fahr. The 
meat is auowed to remain in the cooler for 
from 6 to 8 days, according to the quality 
and the condition of the 


raw material in 


hand. Very rough and sinewy portions need, 


necessarily, a longer time for the successful 


penetration of the pickle employed, while 
with tender meat from young cattle the 


time allowed is generally about 4 to 6 days. 

During this time the meat is being over- 
hauled at intervals of two days, the object 
being to secure a more uniform application 
and more efficient working of the pickiing 
mixture, which will be found at times to have 
become more or less liquid, from the solu- 
This 
and more of the 
salt and saltpetre mixture added to make 
up for such loss. It 


tion of the salts in the meat moisture. 


moist material is removed 
must be observed that 
the beef be always entirely covered by the 


salt, unfavorable will show 
up after smoking. 


which to 


or else results 
There being no means by 
for the end of the 
pickling, it will be seen that these instruc- 
tions must be carefully carried out, since 
otherwise a loss of time and material will 
be sustained. 


try or test 


Before smoking, the salt mixture is en- 
tirely removed from the beef, most economic- 
ally by The salts thus 
obtained may be used again for the prepara- 
tion of wet pickle, as they cannot be used 
The 
meat is dried with cloth of some kind. which 
must of course be scrupulously clean. 

The smoking of the 
such a manner that a maximum of drying 


means of brushes. 


a second time for the pickling of beef. 


beef is carried on in 
results, so as to secure both effects of smok- 
Where 
the smokehouse is capacious and well pro- 
portioned both operations. that of smoking 
and drying, can be performed at once with- 
out danger of loss, provided care be 


ing and drying in the one operation. 


taken 
Naturally, the smok- 
ing operation precedes that of drying 
they are carried on separately. 


and close watch kept. 
where 
Otherwise 
no particular care need be taken in regard 
to smoking, the of the 


since application 


smoke will be so regulated that the drying 
is always finished when the smoking is like- 
wise concluded. 

This system is possible, however, only 
where spacious smoking rooms are provided. 
The beef is hung furthest away from the 
source of that is to 

to the exit of the smoke cham- 
but 


with 


heat and the smoke; 
say, nearest 
little of the smoke comes in 


ber, where 


contact the meat, and then in such a 
diffused state as to require a long time for 
the smoking to take effect, which is the ob- 
ject sought. Then again it is here where the 
draft is 
thus utilized to facilitate the drying process. 
The left in 
8 days, or until the drying has proceeded 
to a satisfactory point, which is apparent 


greatest observed, which fact is 


beef is this smoke for about 


through trying the beef by touch and weight. 

The the the 
smoke the meat is to be 
hung should never exceed 130 degs. Fahr., no 
matter whether the process of 
drying and smoking or that of doing this 
separately is being pursued. 


temperature of place in 


chamber where 
combined 


With very ten- 
der beef, or where the pieces selected are of 
a size to justify it, the smoking and drying 
may conveniently be reduced in time to 72 
hours. In no case, however, should the beef 
be taken from the smokehouse before it has 
This 
can be judged only through experience, and 


lost all traces of perceptible moisture. 


the determination of it must be intrusted 
to a competent man. Fortunately, this is 
an easy matter after a few trials, and no 


difficulty should arise on this point. 

When the smoking and drying is to be 
done separately, the beef is hung in the 
the 
desired degree of smoke suited for the par- 


smoke for about three days, or until 


ticular trade is obtained. It has been found 
that three days is sufficient in most cases, 
and that the temperature where the meat is 
smoked shall be below 130 degs. Fahr. 

When the beef is smoked, it is thoroughly 
dried with clean cloth and placed in a dry 
room where there is a strong draught of 
warm air. It is advisable to select a place 
insects and where no 
The lo- 
cation of the drying room is entirely a mat- 
ter of 


where there are no 


traces of moisture can accumulate. 
local conditions and circumstances, as 
long as the place selected is dry, airy and 
where heat can be applied in some manner. 


The sooner this drying is effected the better 
will be the results, of course. 

The next step in the manufacture of sliced 
beef is the slicing. This operation is never 
cone by hand, nowadays, the machines con- 
structed for the purpose being vastly su- 
perior to hand slicing, and they can be had 
in the market at very low cost. It is natu- 
ral that a more uniform product is: obtained 
when the machire is employed, and that the 
value of the product from the point of ap- 
pearance is greatly improved. This goes a 
long way with the buying public today. 

The sliced beef as it issues from the ma- 
chine is neatly piled in layers im the receiv- 
ing containers, which are usually of glass or 
tin. It is usual to place the choicest cut» 
the 


heavier pieces are placed towards the in- 


and slices close to glass, while tie 


terior. As a rule, the employment of spices 
is not being encouraged at present. although 
This 
spicing is done in the packages themselves. 


required at times for certain trade. 


while the goods are being placed therein, in 
such a manner that a layer of meat is placed 
at the bottom, this-layer being about one 
inch in thickness. 
various composition is placed on top of th’'s. 
and the procedure repeated until the vessel 
is entirely filled, the top layer being always 


A mixture of spices of 


composed of spices. 
find 
white and black pepper, whole niustard seed, 
cloves, ete.. varying the composition accord- 


Among the spices em- 


ployed we laurel leaves, cardamom. 


ing to the trade’s demand, which is natu- 
ral'y the final judge in matters of taste as 
far as the selling of the goods is concerned. 

The cleaning of the jars or cans is most 
effectively done by steaming them shortly 
before use. They are put into cold water in 
a capacious tank, the water is heated to the 
boiling point and the vessels removed there- 
They are 
then placed with the opening downwards, in 
order to -drain them completely, until they 
become perfectly dry. All traces of moisture 
must be avoided, as this would be detri- 
mental to the product when sealed. 

The sealing is done by means of any of 
the many devices in the market, each one 
Such a 
sealing must produce a practically air-tight 
closure, which point should have the care- 
ful attention of the manufacturer. 


from after a few minutes boiling. 


of which has its peculiar merits. 





THIS TYPE INSTALLED. FOR 
JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


AN IMPROVED HAM PRESS. 


The Brecht Company, with main offices 
and factories in St. Louis, branches in New 
York, Denver, Hamburg and Buenos Aires, 
show in their regular (inside 
cover) their latest improved Geared 
Press, and Galvanized Steel, Positive 
Ham Retainers. 


front 
Ham 


Space 


Lock 
This press is, beyond ques- 
tion, the most powerful ham press obtainable, 
and there is absolutely nothing to get out 
of order or break, even with the hardest kind 
of usage. 


The retainers are also very strongly con- 





structed, and are perfectly sanitary. Bone- 
less hams cooked in these retainers hold their 
perfectly round form, and look more tempt- 
ing to customers. 

This ham press and retainers are not ex- 
pensive, and every one who takes pride in ‘a 
nice looking product should be a user. 


~, 
ae 


BOSS CUTTERS ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN. 

Chicago sausage makers seem particularly 
pleased with the new type Giant “Boss” Cut- 
ters, the largest silent meat cutters in the 
world. With direct connected 20 h.p. motors, 
these machines cut enormous quantities of 
meat, and make no more noise than a sewing 
cutter 
(see cut on another page of this paper) does 


machine. The electrically connected 
away with the inconvenience of double belts, 
while the silence and smooth running of the 
machines proves the perfect mechanical work 
turned out by the builders, The Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The great direct motor 


suecess of these 


driven “Boss” cutters is due to the novel 
flexible connection, exclusively used by the 
Cincinnati firm, by which the oscillating 


movement is maintained. 

. The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 
informs vs that they have examined care- 
fully into electrical equipments and can fur- 
“Boss” 


tached to 


motors’ at- 
correct speed. 
Butchers. and packers wanting such up-to- 
date electrically equipped outfits can learn 
all about them by addressing The Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company. 


machines with 
them the 


nish all 
drive 
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YORK CO’S FITTING AND SUPPLY 
CATALOGUE. 


A thoroughly complete ammonia fittings 
and supplies catalogve has just. been, issued 
by the York Mfg. Company, of York, Pa. 
This catalogue, which should be in the hands 
of every operator of refrigerating machinery, 
contains some 128 pages of matter, is com- 


pletely illustrated and contains in the rear 
portions a series of tables used in every day 
refrigerating work. 

The catalogue is descriptive of the fol- 
lowing York materials: Ammonia valves, 
tees, crosses, elbows, flanges, couplings and 
bends; ammonia headers, expansion joints, 
gaskets, pipe condenser and cooler stands, 
coils, condensers, cranes and hoists, d imps, 
brine agitators, steam condensers, reboilers, 
filters, coolers, air compressors, 
instruments, engines, etc. 

A copy will be sent upon application to the 
York Mfg. Company, York, Pa. 


gauges and 


2, 
— —go—_—_ 


A BIG FERTILIZER ‘PLANT. 


The International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion has contracted with I. Bashinski of 
Dublin, Ga., to manufacture acid phos- 


phate for it from phosphate rock and sul- 
phuric acid, which it will furnish. The plant 
for this work will have a capacity of 30,000 
tons of acid phosphate per year, and will be 
located in Dublin, Ga. The complete con- 
tract for engineering, machinery and con- 
struction for this plant has been let to the 
Pratt Engineering & Machine Company of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The plant will be driven electrically ‘by 
power to be furnished by the city of Dub- 
lin, and will be located on the Wrightsville 
& Tennille Railroad, and is also on the Oco- 
nee River. The site is an ideal one and the 
plant will be a modern plant in every respect 
—being especially designed for the most eco- 
nomical handling of large tonnage and for 
the manufacture of a high-grade and uniform 
product. 

The contract for this plant is one of sev- 
eral of the complete contracts which the 
Pratt Engineering & Machine Company have 


closed recently. This is the character of 
work in which the Pratt company has 
been engaged for a number of years. This 


p'ant will be constructed along the well- 
known special lines of the Pratt Engineer- 
ing & Machine Company’s design. The plant 
will be ready for operation by the middle of 
July. 

i? 
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FRICK REFRIGERATING SALES. 
The following is a list of sales of refrig- 
erating machinery made by Frick & Co. of 

Wayresboro, Pa., since their last report: 





John Hague. contracting engineer, two-ton 
refrigerating machine and compression sys- 
tem. for Goah Barnes, Portageville, Mo. 

F. W. Martz, Booneboro, Md., ice manufac- 
turer. four-ton ice plant and compression 
system. 

Louisiana Hospital for Insane, Pineville, 
La., five-ten ice plant and compression sys- 
tem, with freezing and distilling, system and 
storage piping. 

American’ Fish & Oyster Company, Stock- 
ton, Cal., twenty-five ton refrigerating ma- 


chine and compression system, five-ton im- 
proved flooded freezing system and storage 
piping, to be installed at Black Diamond, Cal. 

La Fayette Ice & Electric Company, La 
Fayette, La., four-ton ice plant and compres- 
sion system, with freezing and distilling sys- 
tem and storage piping. 

Hoxie Ice and Supply Co., Hoxie, Ark., ten- 
ton ice plant and compression system, with 
improved flooded freezing system and distill- 
ing system and storage piping. 

Fuller & Hall, San Francisco, Cal., twenty- 
five-ton refrigerating compression side, ten- 
ton improved flooded freezing system, ten- 
ton distilling system and storage piping, to 
be installed at Vellejo, Cal. 

W. C. Streety, merchant, and Associates, 
De Leon, Tex., fifteen-ton ice plant and com- 
pression system, with improved flooded freez- 
ing system and distilling system. 

Henderson Ice and Cold Storage Company, 
Henderson, N. C., changing present freezing 
system to improved flooded freezing system. 

Orlando Water and Light Company, Orlan- 
do, F'la.. changing present freezing system to 
improved flooded freezing system. 

Carteret Ice, Transportation and Storage 
Company, Morehead City, N. C., changing 
present freezing system to improved flooded 
freezing system. 

Voegele & Dinning Company, manufactur- 
ing and wholesale confectioners, Mansfield, 
O., direct expansion piping for cooling rooms 
in eandy factory. 

J. D. MacArthur & Co., Bangkok, Siam, 
engineers and merchants, two-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine and compression system, to be 
installed in King’s palace. 

Schuylkill Heim Brewing Company, Ash- 
land. Pa., thirty-ton refrigerating machine 
and storage piping, to be installed in new 
brewery. ; 

People’s Meat Market, Corpus Cristi, Tex., 
two-ton refrigerating plant, compression sys- 
tem and storage piping. : 

Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich., seven-ton refrigerating compression 
side and storage piping, for tempering equip- 
ment. 

Tait-Nordmeyer Engineering Company, St. 
Louis. Mo., four-ton refrigerating machine 
and compression system. 

M. D. Swayze, butcher, Monroe, La., twelve- 
ton refrigerating compression side, compres- 
sion system and storage piping, to be in- 
stalled in packing plant. 

W. P. Summer Company, wholesale butter 
and faney groceries, Jacksonville, Fla., six-ton 
refrigerating compression side and storage 
piping, to be installed in storage house. 

Merchants’ Ice and Provision Company, 
Globe, Ariz., eight-ton ice plant and compres- 
sion system and eight-ton improved flooded 
freezing system. ; 

J. T. Chamblee.. proprietor Atlanta Electric 
Light Company ‘and manufacturer hardwood 
lumber. Atlanta, Tex., twelve-ton ice plant 
and compression system, with improved flood- 
ed freezing system, distilling system and 
storage piping. 

roy. Tight and Ice Company, Forney, 
Tex... twelve-ton ice plant and compression 
system, with improved flooded freezing sys- 
tem and storage piping. 

Chas. F. Bader, butcher, Phoenixville, Pa., 
twelve-ton refrigerating plant, compression 
system and triple pipe brine cooling system, 
to be installed in slaughter house. 





» - TICONDEROGA FLAKE GRAPHITE 
' ; bearings and at all 
booklet 88-C. 


‘ teduces friction losses im 


friction points. Get free sample 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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CE AND REFRIGERATION | 











Waterproof 
and Air-tight 


These are the two vital 
elements necessary for in- 
sulating paper. Papers which 
absorb and retain moisture 
do more harm than good. 


GIANT 


Insulating 


PAPER 


is absolutely free from these 
defects. Made of the best 
rope stock. Repels all mois- 
ture. No tar, oil or rosin. 
Perfectly odorless and air- 
tight. Acid proof. 


Economical, durable, safe. 


Write for Prices, Samples and Booklet 
lo. 


The Standard Paint Company 
General Offices 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
Branches ; 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Kansas 
City, Denver, Memphis and Atlanta 











NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Bunker Hill, Ind.—C. T. Dairs, W. Mow- 
rey and others have incorporated the Bunker 
Hill Creamery Company with $10,000 capital 
stock. 

Markstoro, N. J.—The New Jersey Brick 
and Ice Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $200,000 by E. J. Forhan, 
Hf. F. Jones and others. 

Montreal. Can.—The Maritime Fish Cor- 
poration has been incorporated with $1,000,- 
000 capital stock. This company is a merger 
of Whitman Fish Company and Causo Cold 
Storage Company, of Causo, N. S.: Short & 
Ellis, of Digby. and A. H. Brittain & Com- 
pany, of Montreal and Toronto. 

Anahuac, Tex.—The Anahuaec Ice and Cold 
Storage Company has been incorporated with 
i capital stock of $6,500 by R. D. White, F. 
W. Lotz and G. L. Wilcox. 

Sweetwater, *Tex.—J. W. Overton, R. A. 
Musgrove, B. E. Gray and others have incor- 
porated the Sweetwater Creamery Company 
with a capital stock of $6,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Dalley Cream Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of 85.000 by L. M. Dalley, C. H. Haw- 
kins and others. 

Atlanta, Tex.—-The Atlanta Electric and 
Ice Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $20,000 by J. T. Chamblee, 
O. C. Oden and W. H. Erambert, Sr. 

Rosedale, Mich.—The Rosedale Creamery 
Company has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $7,000. 

Clarkfork. Wash.—J. G. Nagel, J. Foster 
and V. M. Roth have incorporated the Clark- 
fork Creamery Company with $5,000 capital 
stock. 

Minneapolis. Minn.—The new Mutual Ice 
Company has been formally organized and 
will have a capital stock of $50,000. Presi- 
dent. B. O’Conner; vice-president, H. A. 
Christianson, and secretary, F. G. Bohling. 

Camden, N. J.—W. F. Ejidell, J. A. Mac- 
Peak and I. C. Clow have incorporated the 
Georgetown Ice Manufacturing Company 
with a capital stock of $40,000. 


— 





ICE NOTES. 


Roseville, Cal.—Carter & Naegle will estab- 
lish a creamery plant here. 

Albany, Ga.—The Albany Artesian Ice 
Company’s plants here have been transferred 
to the Atlantic Ice and Coal Corporation of 
Atlanta. 

Sacramento, Cal.-at a meeting of the 
Consumers’ Ice and Cold Storage Company 
held recently it was decided to erect a six- 
story cold storage plant at Eighth and D 
streets 

Willows, Cal—The Glenn County Cold 
Storage and Creamery Company is having 
plans prepared for a creamery plant to be 
erected on a site already purchased. 


PACKING HOUSE ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
oa 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 


C. E. HUNTLEY & CO. 

















OF QUALITY 


CATALOCS 


HUDSON, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 11 L. 


SHAVERS 


iGE TOOLS cconcssific.: 


CCAL 4" ICE 


HANOLING MACHINERY 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 














NEPONSET 


INSULATING 


The oldest—time 
proved—water- 
proof insulating 






apy other. Used by 
packers for over 
twenty-five years. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—J. A. Reickert is instal- 
lng a new 1%-ton ice plant. 

Olmeyville, R. I.—The large ice house of 
Amos P. Weeden, together with contents, 
have been destroyed by fire. 

Champion, Mich.—The Keystone Creamery 
Company has started its new plant here. 

Greenville, Mich.—Allen & Duell have pur- 
chased the Greenville Cheese Company fac- 
tory which they will convert into a creamery 
plant. 

Sunfield, Mich.—-A. 8. Nunnely and R. Sun- 
derlin have purchased the plant of the Sun- 
field Creamery Company. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Knickerbocker -Plate 
Tce Company has purchased a site on the 
North Side on which a $100,000 plant will be 
erected. 

Iowa Falls, la.—S. P. Wadley Company, 
of Dubuque. has acquired the building of the 
Iowa Falls Manufacturing Company, which 
will be converted into a cold storage build- 
ing. 

Wildwood, Pa.—C. F. Bader has moved his 
ice plant to this town. 

San Antonio, Tex.—C. A. Zilker and asso- 
ciates will soon award the contract for the 
erection of their $200,000 cold storage plant. 

Jourdanton, Tex.—The_ recently incor- 
porated Jourdanton Ice, Light and Power 
Company has placed an order for a 10-ton ice 
plant. 

De Leon, Tex.—W. E. Lowe has been 
elected president of the recently incorporated 
De Leon Ice Company. <A 15-ton plant will 
be installed. 

Bristol, ‘Tenn.—C. F. Gauthier will estab- 
lish a cold storage plant in connection with 
his new abattoir. 

Fort Bliss. Tex.—The Constructing Quar- 
termaster will receive bids up to May 31 for 
the erection of an ice plant. 


—— 





CITY WON’T SUPPLY REFRIGERATION. 

The butchers at the city market house in 
Indianapolis, Ind., are somewhat down in the 
mouth over their failure to induce the city 
to supply them with a refrigerating plant 
so that they might have refrigeration show 
cases. 

A delegation of butchers called on the 
board for an answer on the proposition and 
the. butchers were told the city would not 
eensider the installation of the plant. The 
butchers then asked if the city would pro- 
Vide uniform glass cases, if the butchers ob- 
tained refrigeration from a cold _ storage 
company. 

The board stated that it did not believe 
the city should incur such an expense. 


—- - —&%——_- 


RUSSIA PERMITS OLEOMARGARINE. 


According to press dispatches the Russian 
government, which has hitherto prohibited 
the manufacture of oleomargarine, has per- 
mitted a manufacturer to start a plant in 
St. Petersburg. 
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TO MARKET 50,000 HOGS ANNUALLY. 


A Swine Growers’ Association has been 
at Pottsville, Pa., by who 
are to go into hog raising on an extensive 


seale. 


formed farmers 
Some 2,000 acres are to be put into 
and the to market 
50.000 hogs annually. While large numbers 


use association plans 
of hogs were raised in Schuylkill county some 
years the industry declined 
practically nothing in recent years. 


ago, has to 


m Me 


SUED ON COMMON PRACTICE. 


A case which involves an old time practice 
is to be definitely settled shortly when a 
number of Chicago packers are to defend 
suits brought against them by the city prose- 
‘tor which charged that the concerns are 
guilty of violating the short weight ordin- 
ance. The exact charge is that the accused 

included the and other 
pieces of wood used in the dressing of meat 


packers gambrels 


in Weighing the meat 


fe 


BRITISH PROVISION TRADE FOR APRIL. 


The May issue of the Journal of the British 
Board of 
the provision trade for April, 1910, which 
states: 

The month’s trading in bacon has again 
been unsatisfactory, both in regard to quan- 
tity consumed and profits realized by mer- 
chants and retailers. The curtailment in con- 
sumption on account of the extremely high 
prices has been more apparent. and mer- 
chants, finding their stocks accumulating, re- 
duced their prices with a view to forcing the 
demand. but their efforts were attended with 
very little. if any, success. Danish and Ca- 
nadian mild cured meats have fallen from 
8@9s. in price during the month, and some 
cuts of American show a reduction of from 
4@)5s. per ewt. 

During the month there was quite a reac- 
tion in the prices of all hog products in the 
United States. owing to a slight increase in 
the number of hogs marketed, but more es- 
pecially to a determined effort on the part 
of packers to force lower prices. There has 
also been a slackening in the consumptive de- 
mand on account of the arrival of fresh 
vegetables and eggs. Some packers, finding 
the business unprofitable, have ceased 
killing. closing their houses for a time until 


Agriculture contains a review of 


so 
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Henry Vogt Machine Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Manufacturers of 


Ice and Refrigerating 
Machinery and Boilers 














hogs can be bought at more normal prices. 


At Chicago on April 1 the top price was 
$10.9214. but by April 18 the top figures were 
$8.80. The highest price for the same month 
last vear was $7.55, and two years ago it was 
$6.20. ; 

Shipments from the United States show 
further reduction, and for one week during 
the month a further record was established, 
when only 3,300 boxes were shipped to Liver- 
pool, and, as no forward sales are being made, 
it is confidently expected that these figures 


will show still further reductions. The same 
remarks apply to Canada, and as the product 
of this country is still realizing by sale in 
England several shillings under cost, doubt- 
less there will be further curtailment in the 
arrivals from this source. 

American lard experienced a big slump dur- 
ing April, the reduction in price being from 
10@11s. per ewt. in about twelve days, re- 
sulting in operators making some heavy 
By the end of the month prices had 
somewhat recovered. 


losses. 





IT’S UP 
TO YOU 


want insulation— 
that'll keep the cold air 


the cooler—the kind that 


If you 
the kind 


perfect 


right in 

won’t rot and don’t require the in- 

stallation of an enormous quantity 
to attain efficiency— 

Then 


install 


STAR CORK BOARD 
UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 











YORK 


AMMONIA FITTINGS 


ARE THE BEST 


that it is possible to produce, 


and being made only of air fur- 


nace and malleable iron, are 


double the tensile strength of 


those made in the ordinary way. 


Send for Catalog 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of ICE MAKING and 
REFRIGERATING MACHINERY in the World 





BOSTON... 
NEW YORK....Shipley Const. & Supply Co.. 72 Trinity Place 
PHILADELPHIA .Central Const. & Supply Co., 140 N. Tenth St. 
PITTSBURG... .Greenwood Const. & Supply Co., 337 Water St. 


BUFFALO....... Wegner Machine Co., Perry & Mississippi Sts. 

General Western Office: aes coe Cleveland Ice Machine Co. 
CINCINNATI........ Queen City Supply Co., Elm & Pearl Sts. 

Monadnock Blidg., Chicago ST. LOUIS. .Pilsbry-Becker Eng..& Supply Co., 200 N. Main St. 
CHICAGO......Westerlin & Campbell Co., 26-28 N. Clinton St. 

: ae ns BPRAWTA.......5.. York Manufacturing Co., 13 S. Forsyth St. 
Branches in all the Principal Cities NEW ORLEANS ............... Rantz & Biggar, 736 Conti St. 
HOUSTON ....... York Manufacturing Co., 710 Franklyn Ave. 

Main Office and Works: LOS ANGELES ....United Iron Works, 151 N. Los Angeles St. 
' <*>» ere United Iron Works, 2d & Jefferson Sts. 

YORK PA, SEATTLE | ....s'....... United Iron Works, 508 First Ave., So. 

9 SPORANE .......... United Iron Works, R. R. & Stevens Sts. 








SPECIAL 
PRICES TO 
THE 
TRADE 








SUPPLY DEPOTS: 


....Bay State Const. & Supply Co., 88 Broad St. 








Be Sure of Purity 
When You Buy Ammonia 


For nothing will .reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as 
Ammonia laden with organic im- 
purities. 


Bower Brand Anhydrous 
Ammonia 
is made from pure Aqua Ammonia 
of our own production, thoroughly 


refined and purified. 
Send For Free Book 


Henry Bower Chemical MOnWOcuring Go 


29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


B. B. AMMONIA may also be obtained from the 
following: 

ATLANTA, Morrow Transfer & Storage Co. 

BALTIMORE, 106 W. Lombard St., Jos. 8. 
Wernig. 

BIRMINGHAM, Kates Transfer & Storage Co. 

BOSTON, 120 Milk St.. Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALA, Keystone Warehouse Co. 

CHICAGO, 329 N. Clark St., F. C. Schapper. 

CINCINNATI, The Burger Bros. Co. 

CLEVELAND, General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT, Riverside Storage & 
Ltd.. Newman Brothers, Inc. 

DALLAS, Oriental Oil Co. 

FORT WORTH, Texas Mfg. Co. 

HAVANA, Champion & Pascual. 

HOUSTON, Texas Warehouse Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, R. E. Kramig & Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, St. Elmo. W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY, Colamco Storage & Forwarding 
Co. 

LIVERPOOL, Peter R. McQuie & Son. 

LOS ANGELES, United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE, Louisville Public Warehouse Oo. 

MILWAUKEE, Central Warehouse. 

MEXICO, D. F., Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK, F. W. Munn Livery Co., Brewers’ & 
Bottlers’ Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, Finlay, Dicks & Co., Ltd. 

NEW YORK, R ler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 

NORFOLK, Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Ltd., 
Mueller & Kusen. 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER, Rochester Carting Co. 

ST. LOUIS, McPheeters Warehouse Co., Pilsbry- 
Becker Engineering & Supply o. 

SAVANNAH, Benton Transfer Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, United Iron Works. 

SPOKANE, United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE. United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO, Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON, Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 


Cartage Co., 
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WAREHOUSES: 





37th Street and Chicago River 





HATELY COLD STORACE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


interest. 


70-71 Board 


Pork products stored and carried on commission. 
Green meats packed and cured. 
Advances on consignments at lowest 


Warehouses reinforced concrete construction. 
Fire insurance 50c. per $100.00 per annum. 


HATELY BROTHERS 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


rate of 


ADDRESS 


of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 








HOG PRODUCTS IMPORTS IN 
ENGLAND. 

A Western newspaper under date of May 
14 prints an alleged interview with a British 
merchant relative to the dropping off of 
American hog imports into Great Britain. 
Here is what the merchant said: 

“During last week only 3,300 boxes of 
American bacon and hams came into this 
port, a record for low figures. We used to 
have 20,000 boxes a week. The high prices 
during the winter is the main cause. 

“Siberia and Russia, with limitless tracts 
of territory for hog producing, are filling the 
breach, and their prospects are good for a 
long time to come, and they are improving 
their transit facilities all the time. 

“Presently China will come into the mar- 
ket, in spite of the hostility to Chinese pork. 


China is the home of the pig proper, and as 
soon as the world is sure it is not scavenger 
fed, but fattened on wholesome rice, there 
will be a big demand for it. ‘The swing of 
the pendulum will in time fix things on a 
more reasonable basis, with a larger produc- 
tion and lower prices.” 

°, 
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FREEMAN ON VACATION. 


L. Harry Freeman, of Boyd, Lunham & 
Company, who has been taking a needed and 
well-earned vacation in Europe, will be home 
the latter part of June. Advices received 
from him state that he has been in Maderia, 
Gibraltar, Paris, London, Naples, Liverpool, 
He is 


having a good time but his many friends 


Florence. Rome, Venice and Ireland. 


will be glad to have him return. 


SMOKED AND SALTED MEATS. 

A consular report from Charlottetown 
states that the imports of dairy and meat 
products into Canada in the fiscal year 1909 
were: Butter, $298,428; cheese, $130,076; 
eggs, $241.665: lard, $1,229,055; cottolene 
and animal stearin of all kinds, $86,913; 
bacon, hams, shoulders. and sides, $745,489; 
beef. salted in barrels. $123,096; canned 
meats, poultry and game, $53,107; extracts 
of meats, not medicated, and soups of all 
kinds, $60,725; pork, barreled in brine, $891,- 
384; dried or smoked meats and meats pre- 
served in any other way than salted or 
pickeled, $81,011; other meats, salted, 
$61,393. 

a ee 
There is a good market in the province of 


Prince Edward Island for smoked and salted 
meats. 








ALLEGHENY—Armour & Co. 
ATLANTA—Armour & Co. 
BALTIMORE—Armour & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM—Armour & Co. 
BOSTON—The Armour Ammonia Works. 
BUFFALO—Armour & Co. 


Philadelphia. 
CHICAGO—The Armour Ammonia Works. 
CLEVELAND—Armour & Co. 
COVINGTON, KY.—Armour & Co., Cincinnati. 
DALLAS—Armour & Co. 
DENVER—Armour & Co. 





substances. 


request. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Armour & Co., 917 Noble St., 


Armours 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Pure, Dry, Volatile 


q@ Absolutely pure and free from moisture and all foreign 
Possesses low boiling point, therefore the 
greatest cold producing and ice making power. 
factured solely from a mineral base. 
cylinder subject to your most rigid test before using. 
@ Descriptive booklet, with testimonials, furnished upon 
q@ Stock depots at all 
throughout the United States. 


STOCK DEPOTS: 


DETROIT—Baird & West. 

EAST ST. LOUIS—Armour & Co. 

EL PASO—Armour & Co. 

FORT WORTH—Armour & Co. 
HOUSTON—Armour & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS—August Hoffman, Majestic Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE—Armour & Co, 

KANSAS CITY—Armour Packing Co. 

LOS ANGELES—Western W. Drug Co. 
LOUISVILLE—Armour & Co. 
MILWAUKEE—Armour & Co, 

NEW ORLEANS—Armour Packing Co. of La., Ltd. 
NEW YORK—The Armour Ammonia Works. 


The Armour Ammonia Works, Chicago, II. 


Owned and Operated by ARMOUR + COMPANY 


Manu- 
Every 


convenient points 


NORFOLK, VA.—Armour & Co. 
OMAHA—Armour & Co., South Omaha. 
PHILADELPHIA—Armour & Co., 917 Noble St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Armour & Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY—Armour & Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO—308 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
SAVANNAH—Armour & Co. 

SEATTLE, W4SH.—Armour & Co. 
SPOKANE—Armour & Co. 

ST. LOUIS—Armour & Co. 

ST. PAUL—Armour & Co. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Armour & Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—Armour & Co. 
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PROVISIONS .AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the bbl. except lard which is quoted by the cwt. in tcs., pork and beef by the bbl. or tierce and 


Prices Declined—Liquidation General—Hog 
Movement Increasing—Hog Prices Lower 
—Demand Still Slow. 


The developments in the provision market 
during the past week have been decidedly 
adverse to prices and there has been a sharp 
decline in values. The liquidation has been 
pronounced and a great deal of speculative 
long stuif has been forced on the market. 

The underlying factor in the decline ap- 
peared to be the increasing movement of 
hogs and the maintenance of excellent qual- 
ity for live hogs. It has been expected for 
weeks past that as the spring advanced there 
would be an increase in the movement, but 
this was delayed so long that shorts became 
rather discouraged and covered a great deal 
of speculative stuff. There was an increase, 
however, again in the weight, which was 
a very important factor in increasing the 
yields from the hogs. 

There has been a decided increase in the 
movement of hogs at Western points this 
week, however, and compared with last year 
receipts are quite satisfactory. With the gain 
in the movement there has been a loss in 
the price and this has been reflected in the 
future market. The total receipts last week 
at the stocks’ leading points were 30,000 in 
excess of the previous week, although still 


about 57,000 less than a year ago. The pack- 
ing for the past week was 485.000 hogs. 
against 505,000 a year ago. 


As previously stated the weight of the 
hogs has been increasing very materially. 
Last week the average at Chicago was 241 
Ibs., against 237 Ibs. the previous week, and 


hegs by the cwt. 


only 215 lbs. last year. This is a gain of 
26 Ibs. in the weight and is enough of a gain 
to be quite a factor in the resulting product. 

The average price of hogs was fairly well 
maintained last week but has weakened this 
week and such a condition has been a factor 
of considerable influence in price making. 
With the development of an increasing move- 
ment of hogs there has been a disposition to 
hold off in the buying of product, as there is 
tendency to look for a continuation of an 
increased movement of hogs, and such in- 
crease will naturally be a factor of a great 
deal of importance in the summer price for 
product. Compared with last year the price 
of hogs is a little more than 2c. a Ib. over 
the quotations then prevailing. The recent 
break in product carried future markets 
down so that the prices, compared with a 
year ago, are much less out of line than they 
have recently been. Pork prices are now a 
little over $3 a Ib. in excess of last year, 
and lard prices are about 1%4c. a Ib. over 
last vear. 

A feature of a good deal of interest was 
the sudden weakening in the near positions 
of the lard market at the West during the 
past few days. This was thought to be due 
to the fact that some speculative shorts in 
the market had settled up and in the ab- 
sence of pressure of demand for export or 
home distribution, efforts to sell easily af- 
fected the future market and carried the 
prices down rapidly. 

There has been very limited export de- 
mand during the past week and shipments 
continue light. The outward movement of 
meats amounted to 4,165,000 lIbs., and the 


outward movement of lard was 9,206,000 Ibs. 
The foreign markets have been rather un- 
settled in provision prices and lard showed a 
sharp break in values on Wednesday. This 
was possibly a reflection of the weakness in 
Western future markets. There seems to be 
a disposition to believe that the increasing 
weight of the hogs reported at the West 
means that there is a larger supply in the 
country than the recent movement would 
give evidence of in the actual number re- 
ceived. The point is made that the heaviness 
of the -hogs coming into the market now 
means that they have been held back and 
that ordinarily they would have come to 
market earlier and of lighter weight. This, 
it is claimed, has been due to an effort on 
the part of the country to restrict the move- 
ment of hogs to a sufficient extent to main- 
tain prices and prevent any pressure of stock 
on the market. 

While this character of movement has 
been to a large extent successful in keeping 
the actual number below last year, the hold- 
ing off from the market has necessarily re- 
sulted in a steady increase in weight, and 
when they actually came forward the aver- 
age was much over the ordinary weights. 

This condition may also have been due 
in part to the very favorable weather condi- 
tions early in the season.: The stock was 
able to take advantage of the new feed much 
earlier than usual, and the declining prices 
of grain and feedstuffs, compared with the 
maintained price for live hogs, resulted in 
forcing of hogs as much as possible. 

BEEF .—tThere is very little doing, as stocks 
are so small that there is very little to do 
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business with. Prices are steadily held. 
Family, $19@20; mess, $15@16; extra India 
mess, $29.50@30. 

PORK.—The situation is about unchanged. 
The stocks are very small, but demand is 
also small and without feature. Mess is 
quoted at $24@24.50; clear, $25@27, and 
family, $26.50@27. 

LARD.—The market has declined with 
Western futures. Demand is quiet and the 
market rather irregular at the lower range 
of value. City steam lard, $12.37144; West- 
ern, $12.85, and Middle West, $12.75@12.85; 
Continent, $13.40; South American, $14.50; 
Brazil, kegs, $15.50; compound (tallow), 934 
@10e., (stearine), 10@10%je. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, May 25, 1910: 


BACON.—Bristol, England, 5,093 Ibs.; Glas- 
gow, Scotland, 37,712 lbs.; Hamilton, W. L., 
1,331 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 8,750 lbs.; Liver- 
pool, England, 422,103 Ibs.; London, England, 
35,166 Ibs.; Manzanillo, Cuba, 41,915 Ibs.; 
Manchester, England, 3,407 Ibs.; Para, Brazil, 
7,570 Ibs.; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 6,228 Ibs. 

HAMS.—Antwerp, Belgium, 36,400 lbs.; 
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Ciena French Guiana, 1,424 ‘Ibs.; Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, 5,175 Ibs. ; Cieba, Cuba, 
956 Ibs. ; Demerara, British Guiana, 3,047 Ibs. ; 
Glasgow, Scotland, 152,900: lbs.; Hamilton, 
W. L, 8,411 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 2,903 Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. L, 717 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 
253,150 Ibs.; London, England, 128,225 Ibs.; 
Manchester, England, 13,600 lbs.; Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, 5,832 lbs.; Manzanillo, Cuba, 
12,748 lbs.; Martinique, W. I., 3,254 Ibs.; 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 6,059 lIbs.; Port 
au Prince, W. I., 593 Ibs.; San Domingo, 
S. D,. 7,866 lbs.; Southampton, England, 
2.045 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. L., 980 lIbs.; St. 
Kitts, W. I. 1,197 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 
1,174 Ibs.; Trinidad, W. I., 3,296 lbs.; Turks 
Island, W. I., 678 Ibs. 

LARD.—Antwerp, Belgium, 85,546 lbs.; 
Bristol, England, 61,600 lbs.; Bremen, Ger- 
many, 33,000 lIbs.; Buenaventura, Colombia, 
14,134 ibs.; Cardiff, Wales, 43,400 Ibs.; Cay- 
enne, French Guiana, 1,424 lbs.; Cartagena. 
Venezuela, 67,199 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 7,069 
Ibs.; Callao, Peru, 14,920 lbs.; Catania, Sicily, 
6.600 Ibs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 71,258 
Ibs.; Cristobal, Panama, 5,900 Ibs.; Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, 13,428 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 101,- 
462 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 2.415 Ibs.; Ha- 
vana, Cuba, 8,155 lbs.; Hamburg, Germany, 








EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York 


to foreign ports for the week ending Satur- 


day, May 21, 1910, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 





Oil Cottonseed Bacon 
Steamer and Destination. Cake. Oil and Beef. Lard. 
Bags. Bbls. Cheese. Hams. Tallow. Pegs. Pors. Tes, and Pkgs. 
Boxes. Boxes. Pkgs. Bbls. 

PUIG, SAVORMOOD. 6 6:0.0:0:0:0'0 0d 4e no's Gis ...- Sem 531 206 1660 
Caronia, Liverpool ............ Tey eee a 39 50 
Lusitania, Liverpool ........... a eee re ee na 
*Minneapolis, London ......... See 50. .... 120 3280 
*New York, Southampton ..... ee eae. 550 
Calderon, Manchester ..... ee me 1050 
*New York City, Bristol........ strat Soatec -aaetl ay es 900 
*Furnessia, Glasgow ........... me Re >. ree 83 50.» «158 37 
Graf Waldersee. Hamburg...... . , aan 75 .... 1345 2050 
Noordam, Rotterdam .......... 8618 260 Sr A ee Se as 
Vaderland, Antwerp ........... OP?) asta 30 =. 253 25 ©1560 
Grosser Kurfurst, Bremen...... . 25 600 
Caroline, Havre . 1428 Viale Metiveciar * Saga ore 
Manuel Calvo, Spanish Ports... bei ae 2358 Gee... oe Ese 100 
Vanezia, Marseilles ee as ate 
Koenig Albert, Mediterranean... .... 350 102 
Themistocles. Mediterranean ... .. 75 
Argentina, Mediterranean ...... 210 

Total ; 1097 1 1145 112 2069 652 434 3042 11679 
Last week y Tey of 26088 2323 749 2357 686 287 492 6047 21657 
Same time in 1909 4423 10755 1223 4117 435 555 372 4904 35954 


*Cargo estimated by steamship company. 
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are in the market for any of your requirements 
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503,301 Ibs.; Iquique, Chile, 26,000 Ibs.; King- 
ston, W. L., 3,671 Ibs.; Koenigsberg, Germany, 
106, 820 Ibs.; Leith, Scotland, 62,495 Ibs.; Lon- 
don, England, 258,397 Ibs.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 200,179 = Ibs.; Manchester, England, 
443.897 lbs.; Manzanillo, Cuba, 41 275 Ibs.; 
Martinique, W. L., 800 Ibs. ; ; Malta, Island of, 
4,950 Ibs.; Naples, Italy, 2,750 Ibs. ; ; Port au 
Prince, W. I., 32,391 Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 
9.836 Ibs.; Para, Brazil, 9,164 Ibs. ; Plymouth, 
England, 19,600 Ibs.; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 
12,864 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland,. 5,000 Ibs.; 

Stettin, Germany, 224,501: lbs.; Santander, 
Peru, 1,346 lbs.; Sekondi, Africa, 1,900 lbs.; 
San Domingo, S. D., 25,715 Ibs.; Southamp- 
ton, England, 5,600 Tbs. ; St. Thomas, W. L, 
8,055 Ibs.; St. Kitts, W. I., 14,305 lbs.; Trini- 
dad, W. I., 76,444 Ibs.; Tumaco, Colombia, 
1.972. lbs.; Turks Island, W. I., 2,705 Ibs.; 
Vaparaiso, Chile, 2,300 Ibs.; West Hartlepool, 
England, 78,848 lbs. 

LARD OIL.—Demerara, British Guiana, 250 
gals.; Glasgow, Scotland, 10 bbls.; Vienna, 
Austria, 30 bbls. 

PORK.—Antwerp, Belgium, 25 bbls.; Cieba, 
Cuba, 4 bbls.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 6 
bbls.; Cristobal, Panama, 10 bbls.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 15 bbls.; Hamilton, W. I., 28 
bbls.; Kingston, W. I. 78 bbls.; Liverpool, 
England, 106 bbls.; London, England, 131 
bbls.; Martinique, W. I., 12 bbls.; Montego 
Bay, Africa, 6 bbls.; Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana, 152 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 33 
bbls.; St. Thomas, W. L., 18 bbls.; St. Kitts, 
W. I., 89 bbls.; San Domingo, S. D., 10 bbls.; 
Trinidad, W. I., 277 bils., 14 tes.; Turks 
Island, W. I., 5 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Messina, 
Domingo, 8. D., 52 pa. 


——o-——_ 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending May 
21, 1910, with comparative tables: 


PORK, BBLS. 


Sicily, 25 bxs.; San 














From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 
May 21, May 22, 1909, 
To— 1910. 1909. to date 
United Kingdom.. 145 367 16,584 
Continent ....... 85 187 6,158 
So. & Cen. Am.. 434 306 10,774 
West Indies .... 907 2,129 25,894 
Br. No. Am. Col. 520 462 7,313 
Other countries .. 7 2 214 
aaa 2,098 3,463 66,937 
MEATS, LBS. 
Tnited Kingdom... 3,397,750 3, 
Continent ....... 70, - 
So. & Cen. Am... 
West Indies : 5,732,800 
Br. No. Am. Col. 14,400 P $7,490 
Other countries . 5,575 “6,000 219,475 
WED Nweicuees 8,745,125 3,647,235 169,244,940 
LARD, LBS. 
nited Kingdom... 5,357,050 5,219,882 125,520,897 
oo 2,782,450 2 7 66,346,009 
So. & Cen. Am.. 372,100 9,016,700 
West Indies 680,100 £01,600 19,680,150 
Br. No. Am. Col. 7,390 105,500 355,388 
Other countries .. 7,000 51,900 711,950 





Total ......... 9,206,000 8,744,977 221,631,994 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 


Pork, bbls. Meats, -_ Lard, Ibs. 
ew  Beek...ices 1,279 5 

Boston ..... iv 
Philadelphia va 
Baltimore ...... oes p 
New Orleans ... ry) 


64 








Montreal ....... eocenanl 1,585,000 

Total week ..... 2,098 3,745,125 9,206,090 
Previous week .. 1,794 3,067,425 6,777,574 
Two weeks ago .. 1,997 1,456,525 4,779,022 
Cor. week last y’r 3,463 3,647,235 8,744,977 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Nov. 1, Same time 

1909, to date. last year. Decrease. 
. 13,387,400 18,673,200 5,285,800 
. 169,244,940 280, 215, 867 110, 970, 927 


Pork, bbls. 
Meats, Ibs. 
Lard, Ibs. 





wes ak Sig 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


Liverpool, Glasgow, Hamburg, 





Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 lbs. 
Beef, per tierce ...... 15/ 15/ @24c. 
SD . 6 ctceseedweun 8e. @lic. 
REN occ cece ° 15/ @24c. 
TaeG,. UONSRD  .cccccce 15/ @24ec. 
il CET oo% 25/ @48c. 
Canned meats 15/ @24c. 
BE ee cencionsdeere 25 30/ @4 
| IPR Rea 15/ 15/ @24c. 
Pork, per barrel ...... 15/ 15/ @24c 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW .—There has been a further weak- 
ening in the tallow market, and prices have 
declined on both city and country tallow. 
Offerings have become more liberal, and the 
demand has been slow. There was a decline 
to 7e. for city tallow, with sales of about 
50,000 pounds on that basis. Country tallow 
was offered more freely and quotations were 
of %@'%4e. from the prevailing: prices of a 
year ago. The decline in the market did not 
meet with much demand as hoped for. It 
has been a dull and waiting market for some 
time, and very little has been done since 
the large transactions of the early part of the 
month when the market first began to break. 
The absence of demand since then has re- 
sulted in some accumulation of supplies, and 
when this tallow came on the market there 
was not enough demand to absorb the offer- 
ings. 

There is no export interest in the market, 
and the general weakening in all fats and 
oils excepting cottonseed oil has been a fac- 
tor, while the demand has been largely con- 
fined to soap interests. There is more or 
Jess tallow being absorbed, however, in the 
compound trade under the tallow formula. 
Pressers have not been in the market to any 
extent, due to the slight demand for both 
stearines and for oleo oil. Both these prod- 
ucts have shown a great deal of weakness 
during the past month or two, and in the ab- 
sence of active distribution of either there 
has been very little disposition to accumulate 
any supplies of tallow. 

The western movement of cattle has been 
fairly well maintained, although last week 
the receipts were somewhat under a year ago. 
The total receipts at the six leading points 
was 115,000, against 124,000 the previous 
week, and 140,000 last year. The average 
price of cattle is steady, although with quo- 
tations about lc. a pound over the corre- 
sponding time last year. 

Quotations: City tallow, prime, 7c. in 
hhds.; country, as to quality, 63, @6%c. 
tes.; specials, 7/,@7'4c. tes. 

STEARINE.—The position of the stearine 
market has been one of dullness and heavi- 
ness. ‘There has been a further easing in the 
market, and only a small volume of trade has 
developed. It was offered down as low as 
l4ce. this week. and the buyers showed very 
little interest in the market. Only small 
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transactions were reported, and consumers 
held off. It was stated that the. large users 
of stearine were pretty well supplied, owing 
to purchases made some time ago, and with 
a rather quiet trade for compound lard, they 
were disposed to act very conservatively in 
the matter of obtaining additional supplies. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market has been 
very quiet during the week with a heavy 
undertone. Small sales have been made at 
l4c., and at the close of the week the prices 
were quoted at 1314%4@l4c. There did not 
seem to be any special pressure on the mar- 
ket, and stocks are believed to be of moder- 
ate proportions, but buyers are claimed to be 
well supplied and are evidently holding off 
for more favorable terms. There seems to be 
a fair trade in compound lard, but manu- 
facturers are showing a great deal of caution 
in the buying of stearine, and claim is made 
that the purchases earlier in the season have 
given them a fair supply on old contracts. 

PALM OIL.—There is a dull and rather 
easy undertone to the market. Demand is 
quiet and of a very conservative character. 
Prices in New York are for prime red spot, 
7@7\,¢.; do., to arrive, 67% @7c.; Lagos, spot, 
7%4@7T%e.; do., to arrive, 74@7%e.; palm 
kernels, for shipment, 91,c. 

CORN OIL.—Prices show steadiness, but 
demand is very slow. Prices are quoted at 
$7.20. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—There is a small job- 
bing trade reported, but supplies are small 
and well held. Quotations: For 20 cold test, 
95@97c.; 30 do., 86c.; 40 do., water white, 
S0@82e.; prime, 70c.; low grade off yellow, 
67e¢. 

LARD OIL.—The market shows but little 
animation, and prices continue rather irregu- 
lar. Prices are quoted at $1.05@1.15. 

OLEO OTL.—There has. been very little in- 
terest shown this week. Trade is slow and 
prices are about nominal. Rotterdam quoted 
70 florins; New York quotes 1214c¢. for extra; 
medium, 9% c. 

LARD STEARINE.—The market is very 
quiet. with prices about nominal. Prices are 
quoted at lode. 

SOYA BEAN O[L.—There is a quiet and a 
little easier tone, with other oils, and a slow 
demand. Spot is quoted at 7@714c., and to 
arrive, 7c. for English made. 

GREASE.—The demand is very quiet. Buy- 
ers show no interest and are bidding for only 
small lots and at low prices. The market is 
rather unsettled. Quotations in New York: 
Yellow, 64%,@6%c.; bone, 614, @7c., nominal ; 
house, 64@6'%4e.; “B” and “A” white, 7@ 
7%4c., nominal. 

GREASE STEARINE.—The market is dull 
and weak, with buyers bidding off. Quota- 
tions: Yellow. 6144@6%4¢c., and white at 6% 
@7%e. 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, May 25, 1910: 


BEEF.—Amsterdam;. Holland, 38 bbls.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 25 tés,, 210 bbls.; Bremen, 
Germany, 25 bbls.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 
10. bbls.; Cieba, Guba, 16 bbls.; Colon, Pan- 
ama, 5 bbls.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 23 
bbls.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 10 bbls.; 
Cristobal, Panama, 40 bbls., 149,260 Ibs.; 
Demerara, British Guiana, 62 bbls., 8 tcs.; 
Emden, Germany, 25 bbls.; Hamburg, Ger- 
many, 50 bbls.; Hamilton, W. IL. 5 bbls., 10 
tes., 10,251 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 18 bbls., 14 
tes.; Liverpool, England, 305,848 Ibs., 213 
tes.; London, England, 233,049 Ibs.; Montego 
Bay, Africa, 18 bbls.; Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana, 86 bbls., 10 tes.; Port au Prince, 
W. IL. 9 bbls.; Rotterdam, Holland, 25 tes.; 
Sekondi, Africa, 15 bbls.; Southampton, Eng- 
land, 399,288 lbs.; St. Kitts, W. L, 32 Ibs.; 
San Domingo, 8. D., 5 bbls.; Trinidad, W. L., 
16 bbls., 15 tes.; Turks Island, W. I. 8 bbls. 

OLEO OIL.—Bremen, Germany, 100 tes.; 
Cairo, Egypt, 20 es.; Constantinople, Turkey, 
195 tes.; Genoa, Italy, 25 tes.; Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 110 bbls., 145 tes.; Hamburg, Germany, 
75 bbls., 990 tes.; Liverpool, England, 25 tes., 
50 bbls.; London, England, 175 tes.; Piraeus, 
Greece, 15 bbls.; Rotterdam, Holland, 1,697 
tes.; Southampton, England, 25 tes. From 
Baltimore to Rotterdam, Holland, 84 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE. — Cartagena, Venez- 
uela, 1,080 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 6,335 Ibs.; 
Hamilton, W. I., 1,710 lbs.; Jacmel, Haiti, 
10,806 Ibs.;. Kingston, W. I., 2,700 Ibs.; Mar- 
tinique, W. I., 10,600 Ibs.; Montego Bay, 
Africa, 3,500 lbs.; Port au Prinee, W. L., 
4.315 Ibs.: St. Kitts, W. I, 26,450 Ibs.; St. 
Thomas, W. I., 9,375 Ibs.; San Domingo, 
S. D., 9.756 Ibs.; Trinidad, W. I., 13,700 Ibs. 

TALLOW .—Cartagena, Venezuela, 4,002 
Ibs.; London, England, 52,323 Ibs.; Rotter- 
dam, Holland, 75,131 lbs.; San Domingo, 
S. D., 3.656 Ibs. 

TALLOW OIL.—Amsterdam, Holland, 75 
tes.; Glasgow, scotland, 40 tes. 

TONGUE.—Kingston, W. I., 12 bbls.; Liver- 
pool, England, 20 bbls. 

CANNED MEAT.—Amsterdam, Holland, 78 
cs.; Antwerp, Belgium, 96 cs.; Bristol, Eng- 
land, 733 es.; Beira, Africa, 50 cs.; Cayenne, 
French wuiana, 50 es.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venez- 
uela, 497cs.; Constantinople, Turkey, 12 pgs.; 
Cristobal, Panama, 255 es.; Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 1,645 es.; Havre, France, 65 pa.; Ham- 
ilton, W. I., 21 es.; Liverpool, England, 848 
cs.: London, Engiand, 1,132 cs.; Manchester, 
rngland, 1,250 e¢s.; Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana, 35 es.; Para, Brazil, 25 pgs.; Port 
Mexico, 36 es.; Sekondi, Africa, 15 ¢s.; St. 
Thomas, W. I., 32 pa.; St. Kitts, W. I, 97 
es.: Trinidad, W. I., 30 es. 
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EOPLE who think that Cold Storage 

Doors are simply Cold Storage 

Doors, and there is no difference 
who makes them, have something 
to learn. Those who want efficiency and are 
anxious to have their plant properly equipped, 
will be interested in knowing why we get 
nearly all of the large contracts for Cold 
Storage Doors, Windows, Ice Recording 
Doors and Chutes throughout the United 
States and Canada and Mexico. Recent ones 
are: 





Taft Packing Co., Taft. Tex 
Quincy Market C. S. & Whs. Co., 
Boston, Mass. oy ee les 
J. T. MeMillan Co., St. Paul, Minn. 20 “ 
Harrison Street C. S. Co., New 
» Re SR aan ae! . 40 
Parker, Webb & Co., Detroit, Mich. 33 
J. Schalleross & Co., Coatesville, Pa. 18 


40 Doors 


Hygeia Refrigerating Co.. Elmira. 
: -°, Sei RE 2 Aree aS rie 37 
Buffalo C. S. Co., Buffalo, N. Bisse 


Gordon, Ironsides & Fares Co., Sas- 


TE ae rae reer One a 
Hamilton Iron & Steel Co., Hamil- 
NS oir vna wudarn Gu oe helene is aes 
Mexican Int. Investment Co., Guad- 
a Fee an _ ae 
Don’t wonder why. Write and find out. 
Don’t procrastinate. Do it now. 


JONES COLD STORE DOOR CO. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 





COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 

Today was the last tender day for May 
oil, and it was then apparent that as pre- 
viously indicated the May short interest 
had practically been eliminated already some 
time ago. On the other side, the efforts of 
the single remaining short to cover in a 
trifling quantity again demonstrated the ex- 
traordinary shortage of actual oil. 

During the week the annual cotton oil 
convention has been held at Little Rock, Ark. 
Usually on such occasions the market has 
taken a decided trend up or downwards, in- 
dicating the general feeling of the trade 


My Golda ip. 








OFFICE amo REFINERY FLOYD & K STS. 
#0. STATION “E” LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CABLE ADDRESS 


“COTTONOIL” LOUISVILLE. 


CODES USED PRIVATE TWENTIETH CENTURY "A. B. , SE AND SY 


EDITION.” “WESTERN UNION” AND “LIEBERS 


ALSO FIRST IF NOT ONLY 







KEEP SMILING 


THESE BRANDS WILL KEEP YOU HAPPY) 


LICENSED anv BONDED 
COTTON SEED OIL WAREHOUSE 


IN ONITED STATES 


WRAITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





after they have had an opportunity to ex- 


change views and compare notes with each 
other. This time, however, orders in either 
direction from the seat of the convention 
have been conspicuous by their absence. This 
shows more than anything else how uncer- 
tain the crop outlook at the present moment 
appears to most of the traders, and little 
change or activity in the market can be ex- 
pected until crop conditions can better be 
judged. 

Trading all during the week has been on a 
very small scale, business at times exceed- 
ingly dull with only small fluctuations. 
Prices today close just a few points below 
those of a week ago. 

i? 


——$o-—_—_ 


COTTON OIL COMPANY UPHELD. 

A decision has been handed down in the 
case of Edward L. Johnson against the 
Columbia Cotton Oil Mill & Manufacturing 
Company at New Orleans, La., in favor of 
the oil company. The case involved the 
validity of a patent process for extracting 
cottonseed oil and it was decided by the 
United States Appellate Court that the 
_ patent of the plaintiff was not a valid one 
and the oil company were entitled to use it. 


2, 
~— . &--— 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., May 26.—Crude, 531,4c.; new 
crop neglected. Meal nominally $26, f. o. b. 
mills. Hulls, $11, Atlanta. loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 26.—Cottonseed oil 
market dull; prime crude nominally 53%,4c. 


Prime 8 per cent. meal weak, $27. 


Hulls dull 
at $9.50, loose. 


Practically no trading. 
a 


CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, May 26.—Market is strong. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 81% 
marks; choice butter oil, 8614 marks; choice 
summer white, 864 marks. 
Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, May 26.—Market is advancing. 
Quotations: Choice summer white, 5014 flor- 
ins; prime summer yellow, 471 florins; choice 
butter oil, 5014 florins. 


Siciaiaie 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, May 26.—Market is nominal. 
Quotations: Off oil, 96%, frances. 
Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, May 26.—Market is firm. Quo- 
tations: Prime summer yellow, 991, francs; 
prime winter yellow, 103% francs. 


Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, May 26.—Market is steady. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 3914s. 


ee 


Look over the titles of text-books offered 
on The National Provisioner’s special lists 
and see if there isn’t something there you 
need. Special prices to our patrons on ap- 
plication to The National Provisioner, 116 
Nassau street, New York City. 
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TRY IT 


STERNE & SONS CO. 
LABORATORY 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER Is official Organ of the Interstate Cettonseed Crushers’ Association, the Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association 
ef the United States, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the South Carolina Cottonseed Cryshers’ Association, 
the Georgia Cettenseed Crushers’ Association, and the Louisiana Cettonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Trade Quiet—Fluctuations This Week Lim- 
ited—Crude Oil Firm—Market Awaiting 
More Definite Crop News—Stocks Light. 


It has been a quiet market in oil this week 
with very limited changes in price. The 
movement of values is still somewhat ir- 
rcgular and to a certain extent uncertain. 
The outside influences bearing on the market 
have been somewhat adverse, but the market 
has not shown any special response to these 
conditions. There has been a further weak- 
ening in tallow, lard has been declining and 
other oils have been very quiet while grease 
has been heavy and the cotton market has 
shown some decline with improvement in 
weather conditions. 

There has been some disposition to await 
news from the crushers’ convention and also 
information as to the possible supplies of 
oil remaining in the country. There have 
been various estimates of the amount avail- 
able for the balance of the season current 
this week ranging from 50,000 to 200,000 
barrels, but the estimates were not clear as 
to whether these figures included manufac- 
turers’ stocks or simply the total amount of 
oil available. The position was taken, how- 
ever, that the amount of oil was less than 
half of that a year ago and possibly not 
more than 40 per cent. of the amount on 
hand last year at this time. 

The nearby position continues one of some 
uncertainty. There is very little oil offering 
for the nearby positions. On the other hand 
ali prices are decidedly below the asked quo- 
tations for crude for the nearby months. No 


Amer 


to 
Ol 0. 


one seems willing to sell the nearby oil ex- 
cepting those who have it, and they are not 
showing any eagerness to part with their oil. 

The market is two-sided and there is a 
very decided feeling on both sides as to the 
developments during the remainder of the 
crop year and the early part of the new crop 
season. The bulls take the ground that the 
supply of oil is so small that it can be easily 
controlled, that there is virtually no oil of 
any volume outside the manufacturers’ stock 
and they will not be willing to sell their 
stocks owing to their needs for distributing 
purposes up into October. The supply of 
crude oil available at the South is believed 
to be very light, while the crushers are not 
offering excepting occasional tanks and are 
showing no disposition to sell new crop oil. 
Last year they met with serious losses in 
selling the new crop crude before they had 
their contracts made for seed, and this year 
there seems to be no disposition to take a 
similar risk. 

It is also believed that there is a large 
long interest in the July delivery for the ac- 
count of refining interests which, it is as- 
serted, need the oil and will take the oil in 
as the cheapest market in the country. This 
factor is not to be overlooked, and also the 
fact that the quotations here for refined oil 
are several cents a gallon under the relative 
parity with crude oil. The demand for oil 
for compound purposes is of fair proportions, 
it is stated, notwithstanding apparent dull- 
ness and the fact that there has been a 
sharp decline in Western lard. 

The bear side of the proposition is also an 
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interesting one. The claim is made that 
while stocks of -oil are small the demand is 
light, and that with the absence of foreign 
distribution and the limited home require- 
ments there is ample oil to meet the de- 
mands. The absence of crude offerings is 
claimed to be due to the fact that the crude 
has passed into the hands of the refining 
and manufacturing interests, and while not 
in hand by the crushers, meets the limited 
demand of the manufacturing interests. The 
improvement in crop positions is looked upon 
as a factor not to be overlooked, while the 
absence of foreign demand is another feature 
of considerable importance. The dullness and 
weakness in stearines, and in oils and fats 
generally, is not considered as making good 
conditions for advancing prices. 

The crop news has been of a more favor- 
able character the last few days. The 
weather conditions have improved, and as 
a result of the improvement a more cheerful 
tone has developed in the reports from the 
South. A local trade paper, in its reports 
from the Eastern cotton States, shows ir- 
regular conditions, although reporting con- 
siderable improvement in the crop appear- 
ances with the development of improved 
weather conditions the last ten days. A pri- 
vate report on the area for the new crop 
which was issued Wednesday afternoon 
showed an increase of only .8 per cent. in 
the area, making the total acreage this year 
32,555,000, with 93 per cent. of the area 
planted on May 18. 

Closing prices, Saturday, May 21.—Spot, 


27 BEAVER STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address: 
“AMCOTOIL,” New York. 
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GOLD MEDALS 
AWARDED 


Charleston, S. C., 1902. 
St. Louis, 1904 
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KENTUCKY REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1885 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SNOWFLAKE—Choice Summer White Deodorized Oil 
WHITE DAISY—Prime Summer White Deodorized Oil 
DELMONICO—Choice Summer Yellow Oil 
APEX—Prime Summer Yellow Oil 


BUTTERCUP—Deodorized Summer Yellow Oil 
NONPAREIL—Choice Winter Yellow Salad Oil 
ECLIPSE—Choice Butter Oil 








REFINERY AND GENERAL OFFICE, LOUISVILLE, KY. «retinery” Louisville, U.S.A. 








$7.70@8; May, $7.80@7.86; June, $7.84@7.95; 
July, $7.92@7.94; September, 
October, $7.42@7.43; November, 
December, $6.54@6.56; January, $6.53@6.54; 
good off, $7.65@7.90; off, $7.65@7.90; winter, 
$8.25@8.90; summer, $8.10@8.89. Sales 
were: May, 200 at $7.78@7.84; September, 
200 at $7.88@7.93; October, 500 at $7.42@ 
7.43; November, 300 at $6.82@6.83; Decem- 
ber, 200 at $6.52; January, 300 at $6.52. Fu- 
tures closed 10 decline to 6 advance. Total 
sales, 1,700. Prime crude S. E. 5414@55c. 
nom. gallon. 

Monday, May 23.—Spot, $7.75@8.25; May, 
$7.75@7.90; June, $7.90@8.05; July, $7.98@ 
8.02: September, $7.96@8:; October, $7.47@ 
7.48; November, $6.92@6.94; December, $6.60 
@6.64; January, $6.61@6.65; good off, $7.60 
@8.05; off, $7.75@8.05; winter, $8.25@8.75; 
summer, $8@8.75. Sales were: May, 100 
at $7.90; July, 100 at $7.98; September, 100 
at $7.98: October, 3,200 at $7.41@7.48; No- 
vember, 1,100 at $6.83@6.93: December, 200 
at $6.58. Futures closed 5 decline to 9 ad- 
vance. Total sales, 4,800. Prime crude S. E. 
54@55c. nom. gallon. 

Tuesday, May 24.—Spot, $7.65@8.25; May, 
$7.80@8.25; June, $7.80@8.10;: July. $7.97 
@8; September, $7.92@7.93; October, $7.42 
@7A7T: November, $6.92@6.94: December, 
$6.59@6.63; January, $6.60@6.63; good off, 
$7.60@8.10; off, $7.60@8.10: winter, $8@ 
8.75; summer, $8@8.75. Sales were: July, 
200 at $7.98; September, 2,100 at $7.92@7.95; 
October, 1,000 at $7.44@7.45; November, 
2,000 at $6.92@6.95; January, 300 at $6.61 
@6.64. Futures closed 10 decline to 5 ad- 
vance. Total sales, 5,600. Prime crude S. E. 
54@55c. nom. gallon. 

Wednesday, May 25.—Spot. $7.99@8.40; 
May. $7.90@8.40; June, $7.85@8.10; July, 
$7.94@7.99; September, $7.91@7.96; October, 
$7.42@7.43; November, $6.91@6.93; Decem- 
ber, $6.60@ 6.65: January, $6.61@6.64; good 
off, $7.75@8; off, $7.60@8:; winter, $8.30@ 
8.69; summer, $8@8.75. Sales were: July, 
200 at $7.95; September, 500 at $7.90; Octo- 
ber, 2,900 at $7.39@7.44; November, 1,300 at 
$6.89@6.90; December, 100 at $6.57. Futures 
closed 10 advance to 3 decline. Total sales, 
5,000. Prime crude S. E. 54@55c. nom. 
gallon. 

Thursday, May 26.—Spot, $7.90@8.30; 
May, $7.90@8.30; June, $7.90@8.05: July, 
$7.91@7.95; September, $7.88@7.91; October, 
$7.42@7.44: November, $6.89@6.91; Decem- 
ber, $6.59@6.65; January, $6.60@6.64; good 
off, $7.75@8.30; off, $7.70@8.30; winter, $8.35 
@8.90; summer, $8@8.90. Sales were: July, 
800 at $7.95@7.96: September, 1.300 at $7.89 
@7.91; October, 1.900 at $7.43@7.46; Novem- 
ber, 500 at $6.90@6.94; January. 200 at $6.61 
Futures closed at 5 advance to 3 decline. 
Total sales. 4.700. Prime crude S. E. 54@ 
55c. per gallon. 





COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS Colom, POmGMR sss .siccsccce 39 








Constantinople, Turkey’ ..... 71 

Exports of cottonseed oil reported up to May 25, Copenhagen. Denmark ...... —_ 

1910, and for the period since Sept. 1, 1909, and pr age att ee ORE 50 
for the same period 1908-9, were as follows: Cristobal, Panama SON Re aed "6 
Curacao, Leeward Islands.... _— 

From New York. Dantzic, Germany dchdweatmae _ 

For Since Same Dedeagatch, Turkey ........ — 

week. Sept. 1, period, Delagoa Bay, E. Africa ...... — 

Port. Bbls. 1909. 1908-9. Demerara, Br. Guiane ....... 39 

Aalosund, Norway .......... _— 50 50 eh A eee — 
Aarhus, Norway ............ o— 12 —_ Drontheim, Norway ......... as 
Aberdeen, Scotland Zz _ ee 125 Dublin, Jreland ............. 324 
Acajutia, Salvador .......... a 53 62 Dundee, Scotland .......... _— 
Acapulco, Mexico ........... — — 16 Duskir&, France «.....scce0e — 
Alexandria, Egypt .......... 28 1,864 2,570 -E. London, Cape Colony..... — 
Algiers, Egypt .... Nfs 748 6.291 Pee, BO vevcccccccess _— 
Algoa Bay, Cane Colony..... ms 147 442 Galatz, Roumania .......... 50 
Amapola, Honduras ......... — 100 2 RPO EN Gue-t:ccims e's suisinegs 350 
Amsterdam, Holland ........ — — 50 Georgetown, Br. Guiana -- 
Ancona, Italy ..... yarn - 735 4,120 I I oh oe —_ 
Antigua, W. Indies .... ..... — 153 51 Gibraltar, Spain ............ — 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... 1,755 2,435 Glasgow, Scotland .......... 25 
Asuncion, Venezuela ......... — a 16 Gothenberg, Sweden ........ — 
Auckland, New Zealand ..... — 230 138 Grenada, W. Indies ......... 
ioe Goren. TE. 2. cccccvic estat q pane I A ee — 
“S, = aaa a 14 102 Guantanamo, Cuba ........... _ 
SN SE ci eorecnads — 38 — I UNG. ON cwnlcndneduséec —_ 
PS, Fe Be 0:46ereeneces - 750 882 Hamburg, Germany ......... 250 
ts. MEE ncevenceess cueacs _ a 200 See a 
ee ne _ 226 22 Pe “CE vnicsiceeteceses 71 
N,N Ss cde cee eeere 3 — 10 366 SATOO,. WORMED cccesccccccces — 
Belfast, Ireland ............. a 55 95 Helsingfors, Finland ........ —_ 
Belize, Br. Honduras ........ — — 124 Sg Oe ae — 
I, EUG oc cccccccds “= 765 625 SS Se eee re — 
PE Sis waa gsseeees — — 75 a. Pa Ae — 
Bissao, Portuguese Guiana .. -- “= 5 GE: ED dicenscdeceacees — 
Meebas, BAG .occcccccccese — 7 _ Tamaten, W. 1. ccceccccccece — 
Zordeaux, France ........... - 100 2, 656 Ee |. ee —_ 
Braila, Roumania ........... — 490 956 NS AS re 80 
Bremen, Germany .........-- a= 150 405 SD a vcnsaacecsncess on 
i Ui. Be sctseecene a — 60 Koenigsberg, Germany — 
Brisbane, Australia ......... -= = 10 Kustendji, Roumania — 
Bristol, England ............ -- = 75 La Guaira, Venezuela — 
Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep...... 105 10,222 9,132 La Libertad, Salvador ...... a 
Bukharest, Roumania ........ _ — 125 ES ec-av.0e0 van ve — 
Caibarien, Cuba .......cccece — 33 6 Liverpool, England .......... 610 
SE, SE nc ccduececccance os 246 437 EAE, TBIGOE. occ cccccece 600 
Callao, Peru ...ccccscccccece — 354 13 Macoris, San Domingo ....... _— 
Calcutta, India ............. o 236 Beetene, Dwedem ....2.ccccces = 
Cape Town, Cape Colony..... oo 1,072 Malta, Island of ee See 129 
Cardenas, Cuba .......ce-ees —- 6 Manes, Braslh co.cc ccccces — 
CasGig®, WaleS ccoccccscecccce —_ 35 Manchester, England 500 
Cartagena, Colombia ........ _ 7 Manzanillo, Cuba ...... 31 
Carupano, Venezuela ........ an 26 Maracaibo, Venezuela ini 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana ........ — 376 Marseilies, France .......... — 
Christiania, Norway ........ 1,302 Martinique, W. Indies ...... 412 
Christiansand, Norway ...... _— 175 Massawa, Arabia ........... _— 
Cienfuegos, Cuba .....s.+-++s _ 395 Bes: Wee Be. cccccecdecss - 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela .. 9 124 Mauritius, Island of ........ a= 











The Procter & Gamble Co. 


REFINERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow Marigold Cooking Oil 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow Puritan Salad Oil 
Venus, Prime Summer White Jersey Butter Oil 


Offices: CINCINNATI, O. IVORYDALE, O. 


Cable Address: Refineries: PORT IVORY, N. Y. 
PROCTER, CINCINNATI, U.S. A. KANSAS CITY, KAS. 
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WE EXECUTE 
ORDERS 





TO BUY OR SELL 


Write to us for particulars. 


ASPEGREN & 
Produce Exchange 
EXPORTERS 


Cotton Seed Oil 
FUTURE DELIVERY 


Will wire you the daily closing prices 


upon request, 


BROKERS 


Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 





ON THE N. Y. 
PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 











Mazatlan, Mexico ....... - 11 
Melbourne, Australia a 90 
Ss. ED bb een sane neve — 
Monrevia, Liberia ........... = —- 
Montego Bay, W. Indies..... 5 3: 
Moute Cristi, San Domingo.... -- 368 
Montevideo, Uruguay 213 5,856 
Naples, ltaly ...... 15 2.999 
Newcastle, England ......... a -- 
Nuevitas, Cuba ....... 35 
Me I. wiseceke wtesvaae — 453 
SE Sa oe — — 
Paemama, PANSMS ....scceee. _ —_ 
ee eee —- 28 
de ee eee aoe ~= 448 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana 2 
ON. MO ako cn:bis dima ~= _ 
Pernambuco, Brazil ......... -- 362 
Point a Pie, W. I. ... _ _- 
Port Antonio, Jamaica 64 
Port au Prince, W. 111 
Port Masten, G. Bs siececcce -- 40 
Port Cabello, Venezuela 73 
Pcrt Limon, Costa Rica 14 439 
Port Maria, Jamaica ..... oe 9 
Port Natal, Cape Colony..... — 12 
i  f Sh SS eee — 20 
PORE CE SE wecceccsvede a 174 
Preven, TRPBGy ..cccsccce -s -- 
Progreso, Mexico .......... -- 153 
Puerto Plata, San. Dom...... = 1,393 
Punta Arenas, C. R. ........ os 32 
Pe rere _— 1,100 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil ...... 1 >, 287 
ee _ eee —— 214 
Rotterdam, Holland 510 34,425 
= OS OS ee ee — 10 
ee ee Oa - 26 
ok ee EO Coe 39 365 
Sh... Taasiay - We S.- ccswvesseras - 
. eS, ee ae - 
kp. SE ah Ee oss cdbees:s — 35 
Balemsed, TOMO. coves cvcscece 1,121 
Samana, San Dom...”...... — 
Sanchez, San Domingo ..... 52 
San Domingo City, San Dom.. 34 1,029 
Sen Jose, ©. RB. wccccccccess. — 
Santiago, Caba cccccccscccces os 544 
Santos, BOON... v.10 0essee. : 326 
Savanilla, Colombia .......... ne 19 
Sree, TOMI coccccvcccceces —_ — 
Sierra Leone, Africa ........ 41 
Smyrna, Turkey a a — S68 
Sousa, Tunisia ...ccccccecess -- -- 
Southampton, England ...... 250 5 
Stavanger, Norway .......... —_ 
Stettin, Germany — 
Stockholm, Sweden ......... —_ 
Surinam, PD. Guiana ......... 
Sydney, Australia ........... a 
Syracuse, Sicily .........e.s. —_ 
Tampico, Mexico ............ -- 
Tonsberg, Norway .........--. _ 
Trieste, Austria ....ccccccres —_ 
Trinidad, Island of ......... 17 
Trondhjem, Norway ....... 
Tunis, Algeria ......cccceses — 
Valparaiso, Chile ......... 
Varna, Bulgaria ...........-- - 
VeRECO, TERUG ccccccccccccces 130 
Vera Cruz, Mexico .......... _ 
Wellington, N. Z. .....ee+.-- as 
Yokohama, Japan ........... — 

WOR Cv ceasbvecerwenevsres 5, 346 204,817 

From New Orleans. 

Antwerp, Belgium .......... - 450 
Belfast. Ireland ....ccccecs. - 508 
Bordeaux, France ....«.....-. - 25 
Bremen, Germany ........+---+ as 235 
Christiania, Norway ......... - 6,215 
Colon, Panama ...ccccccceces — 21 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... -- 550 
Dublin, Treland .....0....+++s _— _ 
Genoa, Italy ....ccccccceeees 
Glasgow, Scotland .......... 250 
Gothenberg, Sweden .......-- _— 
Hamburg, Germany ........- _— 
Havana, Cuba ....eee ee eeees — 

Havre, France .....e0s-seeees - 
Liverpool, Bngland .........- -_ 
London, Pngland —_ 


Manchester, 
Marseilles, 


England 
France 








5, 
4,231 


30,644 


195 





398,310 


9,131 
950 
345 

6,260 

5,152 
219 








Waptes:: BOR SNS os et — 100 575 
ee, a wnin do exonihin a — 50 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — 26,467 81,629 
SGN IEE: 5 he e'oee dbs cee — — 50 
Stavanger, Norway .......... — 535 296 
THISSCS, MURCIA on ckciwccccccd — —_ 6,570 
te or oo 600 =e 
Vera Crus, Mexico .......... — —_ 789 

po ee 250 47.391 232,923 

From Baltimore. 

Antwerp, Belgium ........... — a 260 
Bremen, Germany ........... — -- 30 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... a 50 _— 
ee err — os 700 
Glasgow, Scotland ........... — 549 - 
Hamburg, Germany .......... —= 3,256 985 
a ae re _— 50 355 
Liverpool, England .......... 200 400 — 
Rotterdam, Hollund ......... 105 634 

UNE 6854.00 adhe han see ase 0 4,410 2,904 

From All Other Ports. 

Antwerp, Belgium .......... = 50 — 
ES oy Gees v444 as 6 9-4,0 20,195 17,773 
Hamburg, Germany ....... 175 + 
Liverpool, England ...... 15 20 
Mexico (including overland) 135 47,652 £8,312 
Rotterdam, Holland ..... tat -- -- 2,825 

WEE: eaiceaa Pratiesaees 135 68,087 108,930 

Recapitulation. 


es ae, eer . 5,346 204,817 398, 310 











From New Orleans .......... 250 47,391 23 
From Galveston ........... . - 13,137 ¢ 
From Baltimore .......0000.0. 200 4,410 2,904 
From Philadelphia .......... — 104 968 
Prom Mnvanald .«... soe. cscs. - 42,424 53,276 
From Newport News ...... : - 5,850 10,950 
WHOM -TIQEIOEE © 6-650 chs cnece 6,774 6,250 
From all other ports ........ 135 68,087 108,930 
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NOTICE OF TEXAS CONVENTION. 


President J. S. LeClereq of the Texas Cot- 
ton Seed Crushers’ Association has issued the 
following notice to members regarding the 
sixteenth annual convention, which is to be 
held next week: 


[To the Members of the Texas Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association: 

The time is drawing near for our sixteenth 
annual convention, to be held in San Antonio 
June 1 to 4, inclusive, details of which you 
have already been advised of under date of 
April 30. 

I would like very 


much to impress on 


every member of our association the. impor- 
tance of attending this meeting—and it is 
very much desired that we have as large an 
attendance as possible. It would indeed be 
most gratifying to make this a banner con- 
vention in regard to the members attend- 
ing same. There are matters of great impor- 
tance to be presented to our association and 
discussed, from which every member will de- 
rive some benefit. 

With the recent heavy advances in the in- 
surance rates in the State of Texas, we have 
the remedy in our hands in our own mutual 
insurance bureau. With prices of raw ma- 
terial constantly advancing each year, we are 
forced not only to form new markets for 
cottonseed products, but to increase the value 
of same and build up greater and better mar- 
kets at home. 

The subjects of importance are too many 
to itemize in this letter, and the four days 
in San Antonio will certainly be spent most 
profitably to everyone attending the conven- 
tion. 

Aside from the business of our association, 
the entertainment committee of San Antonio 
has prepared most elaborately for our pleas- 
ure and enjoyment during our stay, and you 
will miss some very good things if you are 
not present. Sufficient replies have been re- 
ceived from members, signifying their inten- 
tion to make the trip to the City of Mexico, 
to assure us of a nice large party. and if you 
have not already decided on going with 
the travelers, please write at once to Mr. C. 
H. Bencini, at Fort Worth, Tex., asking him 
to reserve accommodations for you on the 
crushers’ special train. 

As already advised you, convention rates 
of one and one-fifth fare have been secured 
from all Texas points to San Antonio and re- 
turn—with extension privileges of twenty- 
five days after reaching San Antonio, in or- 
der to enable all members going to take ad- 
vantage of the Mexican trip. These tickets 
will be placed on sale on Monday, May 30. 

I sincerely urge every member to be pres- 
ent at our convention in San Antonio. We 
will miss you if you do not come, and you 
will miss a lot of good things if you fail to 
attend. Very truly yours, 

J. S. LECLERCQ, President. 
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FOR TANK WATER, 
GLUE, SPENT LYES, 
CAUSTIC SODA, Etc. 


“RSRCO” SPECIALTIES 


Hydraulic, Power and Filter 
Presses. Redfield’s Odorless 
Rendering and Drying Appara- 
tus, Patented. Machinery for 
Abattoirs, Packing Houses, Ice 
Plants. Rendering, Fertilizers, 
Garbage-Reduction Plants. Oleo 
and Lard Refinery Machinery, 
Overhead Track Systems. 


RR ROBERT 5. REDFIELD & C0. 


90 West St., New York 


Werks : Elizabethport, N. J. 
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tarncest INDEPENDENT peaters 


INJIMPORTED 


SHEEP CASINGS 


NEW YORK, 20-22 Laight St. CHICAGO, 3548 So. Halsted St. 





HABERKORN BROS, iiss ve 


Supply Original SIBERIAN and RUSSIAN SHEEP CASINGS of Highest Quality 
All kinds of AMERICAN BEEF AND HOG CASINGS always bought. 
HAMBURG XV SCHWABENSTR. 29 and in SIBERIA 











ROSE CASINGS @ SUPPLY CO. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


PACKERS’ AND BUTCHERS’ SUPPLIES 
521-523 Market Street * Milwaukee, Wis. 





PURE SALT 


(ROCK) 


MYLES SALT CO., Ltd. 


GRADES: 


FINE (Oleo) COARSE 

CRUSHED No. 1 (Ice Cream) 
No. 2 (Hides, etc.) 
No. 3 (Capping) 


OFFICES: 1060 Common St., New Orleans, La. 
MINES: Weeks Island, La. 





Established 1873 


WAIXEL @ BENSHEIM 


Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


MANNHEIM 





GERMANY 

















“The Best is Always the Cheapest” 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 
EXTRA WIDE AND WIDE 


SHEEP CASINGS 


of finest Selected Quality, kindly 
address yourself to 


BERTHOLD W. ROLFF 


HAMBURG I. GERMANY 
1 am a regular buyer of all kinds of Beef and Hog Casings 


Established 1868 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 
Sausage Casings 


441-449 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 96-100 Pearl St., NEW YORK 








BECHSTEIN & CO.2=~ 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO: 112-114 Michigan Street NEW YORK: 50 Water Street 
LONDON: 118 Great Suffelk Street Telephene Ne. 1251 Bread 














JAMES HEDGES C0., incorporates 





ILLINOIS CASING COMPANY 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


BUTCHERS AND PACKERS SUPPLIES 























Pe ays 120 West Michigan Street CHICAGO 
errs (Castes Sanaaae Camen> | 
ausage 
4717 Bishop Street, Union Stock Yards, Chicage MOCKRAUER & SIMON HSHAhv yer es 
A. STECHER BERTH LEVI @ CoO. 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO +z NEW YORK 
Main Office: Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








Sausage Casings 
Importers and Exporters 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
410-414 So. Clark St. 


Hotel, Steamship and Restaurant Supplies 


TONGUES, HAMS, BACON, LARD, Etc. 


432 West 14th Street 
Telephone 1747 Chelsea 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
82 Pearl St. 








METROPOLITAN Sorety co. 


BEEF, MUTTON, LAMB, POULTRY, GAME, 


NEW YORK 











BERKSHIRE HAMS and BACD 


OHIOCAGO 
Buyers of Green Meats 


ouneD BY MILLER & HART, wo. 


Sellers of Cared Products 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The general market is 
unchanged with buyers’ views still weak, as 
leather does not improve. Conditions are 
decidedly against activity in winter 
hides as the present receipts are keeping up 
well and the tanners would prefer improved 
quality stock. In general, trading keeps dull 
with the largest user holding off, principally 
due to poor leather conditions. What in- 
quiry there is is for small lots for immediate 
necessities and for large lines concessions 
would undoubtedly be made. Native steers 
are selling in a scattering way as heretofore 
with 5 cars selling at 1534¢. for late April 
and l6c. for May’s. February-March last 
sold for export at 14%4c. Texas steers are 
down fully 4c. from the nominal quotations 
of last week as previously noted. With Fort 
Worth last selling at 16%c., other points are 
quoted down to 16c. for heavy, with lights 
le. less and extremes around l4c. Butt 
brands and Colorados keep quiet. April-May 
nominal at 1414,@141%c. and back lots around 
l4c. The packers freely offer April-May at 
14%4c., and one would likely accept this for 
May alone. Branded cows are lacking in 
fresh features of interest. One packer talks 
steady at around l4e. for Fort Worth, but 
buyers are disinterested. Down to 13c. is 
ranged as to salting, ete. Native cows are 
affected by the weakness in the country mar- 
ket as previously noted. The demand for hides 
ahead at high prices has been checked as 
the tanners are complaining of a poor leather 
trade, and those tanners that have leather 
made from poorly taken off country hides 
and foreign stock find it slow of sale. Heavy 
weights are ranged at 133,@l4e. for Feb- 
ruary to April, the inside price for lots in- 
chiding some Februarys, and 14e. quoted for 
March-April. April-May are nominally held 
up to 14'%c., with 141%4¢. likely a nearer quo- 
tation for these. Back salting March light- 
weights are nominal around 13\%4e. and dull. 
April-May last sold 131%4¢. and May’s alone 
at 13%,c. There are no fresh sales reported. 
Native bulls are nominal at 121%c. and very 
slow. Branded bulls in a similar position 
at lle. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Trade keeps slow and 
the market is still in a strictly nominal 
position with different prices talked in va- 
rious quarters. The general tendency keeps 
weak, but there are reports that the dealers 
canont get prices down at outside points that 
are for good quality later receipt hides. 
There are offerings of 25-lb. and up at 10c. 
flat f. o. b. Missouri River, all late receipts 
and running back a month in salting. There 
is trading reported at 1114c., including good 
stock. and fall buffs at 12c. on special selec- 
tion and late receipt Indiana practically all 
No. 1 are noted sold in some quarters at 
1l14c. Regular late receipts continue to be 
offered at lle., with tanners showing as little 
interest as formerly. While some parties are 
talking weak and lower it must be remem- 
bered superior quality receipts are coming 
in. which is a faetor to reckon with. Tan- 
ners making specialty leathers are said to 
be able to afford to pay good prices to obtain 
special selections, but this has little bearing 
on what harness and shoe leather tanners 
ean do. Buffs in Chicago, January-February 
and March, are freely offered at lle. without 
takers, with buyers talking down to around 
1014@10%4¢. for these back salting lots. As 
noted previously no dealer here sold fall buffs 
at 12c.. and details concerning this sale are 
that about 5,000 sold, more likely 40@50-Ib. 
stock and on a special selection. A promi- 
nent Eastern upper leather tanner claims to 
be offered large lines of buffs, including a 
few falls, but mostly winter stock. that are 
not badly: grubby, at 11%%c., but is not in- 
terested Heavy cows are quoted nominal 
at lle. for late receipts with less supplies 


any 


(Dally Hide and Leather Market) 


of these than buffs. For poorer back salting 
buyers talk under this figure, but there are 
no sales. Extremes are also strictly nominal. 
Kor poor lots of Southwesterns, running 
mostly No. 2’s, some parties quote nominally 
down to 10%c.; another quotation, 10%,e. 
Better lots would be ranged up to 114c. and 
possibly 1134c. Special selections bring a 


premium. Heavy steers in the absence of 
trades are ranged nominal at 12@12%c. 


Heavy bulls are nominal at 10@10%4c. There 
are inquiries, but at lower than the outside 
rate. Buyers’ ideas are not over 10c. on to- 
day’s market, and the situation is unques- 
tionably weak. 

CALFSKINS.—Prices continue weak with 
trade slow. Chicago cities are nominal at 
174% @li%c. Outside cities last sold at 17c., 
and this was for a choice car as noted yes- 
terday. Countries continue to range at 16@ 
164%c. Ordinary outside cities are hardly 
quotable over 16%4c. Best bids for regular 
country kip are lle., with up to 1l44c. asked, 
and lots running well to veals nominally 
held higher in some instances. Light calf is 
ranged from $1.05@1.15, with deacons 85@ 
95c., as to whether ordinary countries, cities 
or packers. 

SHEEPSKINS.—The dullness in packer 
shearlings for some time back has caused ac- 
cumulated holdings of these and it is esti- 
mated there are over 100,000 on hand with 
buyers still holding off. Lower quotations 
are given ranging from 5242@5dc., and at 
this range buyers are disinterested. Some 
parties do not quote over 50c. nominal, and 
some buyers’ ideas are down to 45c. One 
sale was recently reported at 50c. As to 
quality, spring lambs are ranged 50@70c. 
Country pelts are dull and too nominal to 
quote. 


HORSEHIDES.—Mixed lots cities and 
countries, $3.85@3.90. 

Later Wire.—Light average packer May 
natives offered 164.c. Largest tanner well 
satisfied no shortage natives this year. 
Coutry hide dealers regret not selling more 





last month, as first loss would have been 
smaller. 
Later.—The large country hide . dealers 


are reported to be working off a few 40-lb. 
and up hides at lle. selected, that include a 
small percentage of seconds and some early 
winter receipts. There are accumulations at 
outside points in produce and junk dealers’ 
hands that are mostly late receipts. One car 
of hides is reported offered from a western 
point at 10c. flat f. 0. b. Some tanners pre- 
dict that natural causes will bring about 
lower prices for both packer and country 
hides. 
New York. 


DRY HIDES.—The market on common va- 
rieties again shows an easier tone and an- 
other drop of 144¢. has occurred in one variety. 
A sale has been made of about 600 Central 
Americans at 22%4¢., which is 4c. below the 
last selling figure and a full cent below what 
this variety sold at a while ago. Puerto 
Cabellos, ete., hold steady, however, but it 
is understood that there is an export demand 
for these. One lot of 2,000 Puerto Cabellos, 
ete., sold at 23¢., and it is reported that 
these were taken by an export buyer. There 
are no new- developments in the River Plate 
market, and the views of tanners here and 
the asking prices of shippers are considerably 
apart. Tanners are willing to pay 23c. for 
Buenos Ayres, but these are held anywhere 
from 231% @24e. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—The market rules 
quiet and the general tendency is easy. Holi- 
days are reported at the River Plate and no 
sales of frigorifico or saladoro steers or cows 
are reported. Last sales reported here of 
Havanas were at 121%4c., but there are nat 
many offerings of these noted now and it is 
believed that they are being taken in Europe. 


CITY PACKER HIDES.—The dullness in 
this market has been broken by a sale of 
native steers. It is reported that one packer 
who previouslv sold his April native steers 
has now sold his May salting, estimated 
about 3 cars, and it is understood that the 
price secured for these was around 1514c., 
but this is not confirmed as yet. Other than 
this the market is decidedly quiet, and most 
tanners are not even disposed to make bids. 
Spready native steers are especially ne- 
glected and Newark tanners fail to show any 
interest in the holdings here. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There is a little 
something doing in hides, but at prices con- 
siderably less than dealers were asking a 
while ago. It is reported that one Ohio 
dealer has sold two cars of buffs at 11\4c., 
and that another dealer sold one car at lle. 
A Pennsylvania dealer turned down a bid of 
1114%4c. for a car of all April buffs and is 
holding these at 114%4c. No business is re- 
ported in New York State hides, and these 
are quoted in a nominal way at not over 
101,c. flat for car load lots and little peddling 
lots are being picked up at from 10@10%4c. 
flat. Parties holding bulls are talking rela- 
tively higher prices for these than for ewes, 
but some good-sized buyers of bull hides 
state their belief that they could secure these 
today at 10c. and 9c. on selection, and that 
firm bids at these prices would secure sev- 
eral lots. The calfskin market is decidedly 
quiet. There are a number of New York 
City calfskins being shipped abroad that 
were sold several weeks ago and the sales 
noted then, although at that time it was 
not known that the skins were going to 
Europe. Some estimates are that the pres- 
ent shipments of New York City skins 
amount to about 15,000, although more than 
this quantity may be shipped. These ship- 
ments are being made by two New York City 
collectors. Buyers claim that there is a 
considerable accumulation of calfskins 
throughout New York State, Pennsylvania, 
New England, ete. There are free offerings 
of New York City skins at $1.45, $2 and 
$2.40, but these are not taken. The market 
is considered top, however, at around $1.40, 
$1.95 and $2.35. Some choice outside city 
skins are being offered at $1.35, $1.90 and 
$2.15, but one offering is reported here at 
$1.30, $1.80 and $2.05 selected, and these 
were not taken. 

European Markets. 

Trade here in both hides and calfskins is 
almost at a complete standstill and it can- 
not be learned that any business of conse- 
quence has been effected. Cable offerings of 
hides and skins in many instances are not 
being submitted to tanners, as it is known 
that their views are so much lower than the 
prices being asked abroad that there is no 
use in offering them stock at present quo- 
tations. Interest centers in the Paris auc- 
tions, which start on calfskins on Saturdays 
and for hides on next Monday and Tuesday. 


Boston. 

Market quiet and easy. Ohio buffs are 
selling at lle. and 114c., and the outside 
price is considered top for these. Extremes 
are nominal around 12c. Southerns dull, 
9@10c. range. 





BUTCHERS AND HIDE DEALERS 
Will do well to send their collections of 
Hides, Calfskins, Pelts, Tallow, Bones, ete., 
to Carrol S. Page, Hyde Park, Vt. He pays 
spot cash. He pays the freight. He pays 
full market. value. He also furnishes money 
with which to buy, and keeps his customers 
_ thoroughly posted at all times a to. market 
‘ changes and market prospects.” Write him 
for full particulars and his free bulletins. 
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It’s just luck some of our prominent citi- 
zens ain’t numbered instead of named. 


Last week about 20 cattle went for export, 
while nearly 3,000 were shipped same date 
a year ago. 


Four heavy truck mules brought $1,550 
during the week. Good draft horses sold at 
around $250. 


Who would have thought a “dead one” 
could have put Theodore out of the calcimine 
iight for a whole week? 


Bryan is good, unquestionably, but he is 
not in the championship class as a, or his, 
press agent, not noticeably. 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, May 
21, averaged 10.39 cents per pound. 

B. J. Mullaney, as commissioner of public 
works, is acting more like a double barreled 
Merriam Commission than a nice, gentle city 
broke officeholder. 


Where in Hades is Halley’s comet? asked 
a rude bystander of a Salvation Army cap- 
tain. You'll probably find out a little later, 
said the S. A. C. 


Henry Watterson says: “The hero of to- 
day must be his own trumpeter, and usually 
is.” Gee! What a bunch of heroes there 
must be in the country. 


It is the general opinion in Great Britain, 
amongst provision men, that before many 
years are past the United States will cease 
to export hog products to that country. 


J. Ogden Armour made a gift of $70,000 to 
the Armour Institute of Technology just be- 
fore he left for Europe recently. Now it’s 
up to some stuff to dig up an ulterior motive. 

The sheep market was dull all week, ow- 
ing to the indifferent attitude of the packers, 
who are a very indifferent bunch, anyhow. 
according to live stock salesmen and the 
courts generally. 


Astronomers are being looked upon much 
the same as are these palmists. spirit me- 
diums, and gold brick artists, by most peo- 
ple. but they do not deserve it, however 
they are harmless. 


The way packers are grabbing off the hogs 
as they come in would indicate they want 
‘em real bad, and also would indicate the 
consumer will have to pay for his po’k chops 
for some time to come. 





GEORGE M. BRILL. HORACE C,. GARDNER. 


BRILL @® GARDNER 
ENCINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties : Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 
Investigations. 


1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICACO 








DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 
THE PACKING HOUSE ARCHITECTS 


Manhattan Building, 








CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


When your Uncle Joe gets through with 
his present job, England might put him on 
as hangman extraordinary. There would be 
some hanging bee if everyone who doesn’t 
agree with U. J. were to be hanged. 


B. J. has started out like the proverbial 
new broom, alright, alright. He may be 


O. K. on straightaway sweeping, but falls 
down when it comes to angles, curves, cor- 
ners, and around lamp posts and things. 


Automobile companies are now insuring 
purchasers against prosecution for most any- 
thing a misdirected, unprincipled, crazy auto- 
mobile is liable to get mixed up in, bar climb- 
ing trees or mixing things with street cars 
and locomotives. 

Yes, he said, we do get along fine. You 
see my wife does as she pleases and so do I. 
Two hours later the other guy startled some 
half dozen loungers on the corner nearly 
dizzy, by exclaiming loudly and dramatical- 
ly: Ah! As she pleases! 

There is a movement on foot amongst the 
married men of Chicago to quietly but ef- 
fectively do away with one Wilder, the Ree- 
ord-Herald cartoonist. Crime? Suggesting 
the Halley Hat! What the devil 
worse could he suggest than a hat with a 
30,000,000-mile plume? 


more or 


J. B. Ziegler—of M. K. Parker & Company, 
one of the leading packinghouse by-products 
houses in the country—left Chicago Satur- 
day for a three months’ tour of Europe, on 
business and pleasure combined. He _ will 

York June 1 on the 
liner President Lincoln, for Ham- 
Mr. Ziegler is a native of the Black 


Forest, or 


leave New Hamburg- 
American 
burg. 
Baden district of Germany, and 


has made a host of friends in this country 
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go Section 


through his exceptional personality and busi- 
ness acumen. 
°, 


——o— — 


MOVED TO DISMISS INDICTMENT. 

Attorneys of the National Packing Com- 
pany appeared and moved that the indictment 
which the Federal grand jury found against 
the packers be dismissed. The packers claim 
that the indictment as drawn up by the jury 
with the assistance of the experts in the De- 
partment of Justice made no definite charge 
ef illegal acts. Judge Landis reserved de- 
cision. 

D 


————o—_—_ 


STOCKYARDS STREETS INVOLVED. 


The suit which has been pending for some 
time between the H. H. Porter Estate and 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, to determine owner- 
ship of about two miles of street and alleys 
at the Chicago stockyards, will undoubtedly 


come to trial soon. A hearing has been held 


and the judge will probably assign the case 
to a special commission for adjudication. 


—— 
MID-WEEK PROVISION REVIEW. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
L. J. Schwabacher & Co.) 


The market during the past week has de- 
clined as per our last letter. The factors in 
making lower prices have been the heavy 
average weight of the hogs, selling by one 
of the big outside packers, heavy hog runs 
and a lack of supporting orders. Today’s 
break brought some good commission house 
buying, and the market closed relatively 
strong. We cannot feel that the decline is 
all over, however, and believe that hog runs 
will continue heavy for some days longer. 
The cash trade continues very slow, and 
stocks should show a good increase on June 
1. We therefore would not advise buying 
yet, except for scalps, and would consider the 
hard spots of value for selling. 





CHICAGO 


Woodenware 


MEMBERS AMERICAN 





FRED K. HIGBIE COMPANY 


EDWIN C., PRICE, President 
KANSAS CITY 
Direct Mill Representatives 
Wholesale Dealers in 
Cooperage 
Packing House Supplies 
GENERAL OFFICES 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 


STOCKS CARRIED AT BOTH POINTS 
MEAT PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Cordage 
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Are You Still Using Old Fashioned Methods? 


THROW THEM OUT, SIR! 





NEW METHODS MEAN NEW LIFE AND MORE BUSINESS 





Place your new slicing machine near the center of your store 
and make the counter attractive with glass or tile furnishings. 

Buy your Dried Beef in the whole piece and do your slicing 
as you sell. 

You can then give your patrons full weight 16 oz.—all meat 
and they willbe better pleased with the quality because the 
Dried Beef is freshly sliced. 

Supreme Dried Beef in bulk is prepared especially for the 
slicing machine—smoked a rich flavor—air dried—not too hard. 

Send us a sample order. We will ship from 50 lbs. up. 











Prices quoted on request 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


SHICAGO 











The ZAREMBA Patent Evaporator! 


Why is it the Limit? 


Listen to what our customers say: 
“It is an ideal pan.” 
“We have congratulated ourselves frequently on our decision to buy your evaporator.” 
“We find the Zaremba Round-Body Pan superior to the old style square pans.” 


ZAREMBA COMPANY, 1022 Ellicott Square, Buffalo,N.Y. 























LARD PROVISIONS 


<§OUR MID-WEEK LE TTER’’ 
is now an “‘‘institution,’’ well worth your 
reading. Pleased to send it to you. 


L. J. S$CHWABACHER 


& co. 





MEMBERS 
330-331-332 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 

CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 139 Exchange Bldg. U. S. Yards 

AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 


GRAIN sSsToOocKs 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 











RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Monday, May 16 ...... 21,484 1,598 38,536 20.598 
Tuesday, May 17 ...... 2,261 5,848 11,414 14,603 
Wednesday, May 18....15,683 3,805 23,720 11,148 
Thursday, May 19..... 5,136 2,600 23,254 11,806 
Friday, May 20 ....... 995 440 «18,538 4,316 
Saturday, May 21 400 10 8,000 1,000 
Total this week - «+e 45,959 14,301 124,462 63,471 
Previous week ........ 41,397 16.641 94,148 58,170 
Cor. week 1900 ....... 46,302 12,026 121,785 55,304 
Cor. week 1908 ........ 43,265 10,488 98,650 65,922 
SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, May 16....... 6,261 83 6,843 91 
Tuesday, May 17 ...... 1,735 109 2,054 gs 
Wednesday, May 18 4,414 54 2,992 
Thursday. May 19 - 3,5 909 81 4,844 
Friday, May 20 » A 41 2,450 
Saturday, May 20 1,500 
Total this week ss 20,683 “71,128 
Previous week 248 21,878 2,329 
Cor. week 1908 ........ 18, 966 504 31,796 4,149 
Cor, week 1908 . - 22,398 172 28,425 15,555 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 
i Cattle. Hogs. Sheer 
Year to May 21, 1910..1,050,116 2,167,631 1,171,768 
Same period, 1909.....1,087,131 3,083,975 1,278,080 


Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 














Lan ending May 21, 1010..............e0- 400,000 
V EEE tated atnddnwwaubuewred&andnina 352,000 
Mi webiste tdedine ducwbeawenedebuwadt 449,000 
RON ES PR RE a SERS es 487,000 
fe ee eee ee ee 7,702,000 
rn CS bscdeduneneesseduadeceube 10, 523,000 
Re BOND Sesensavdcdedesesecesacee 449,000 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week to May 21, 1910..... 115,600 307,500 138,900 
Week ago ch vavdewen eee 124,400 269,300 138,300 
Year ago iodine enteeen 140,000 359,500 124,600 
We. FORGO. GRD ociccccezeus 22,200 386,000 161,600 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER 
Week ending May 21, 1910: 
DT Gh: tarel cur paxkdauceyeaiuds oidvak 
Oe aS ee eee 
8. & S. Co Seas 00 6 antes woh cc@dneens eed te 
ge EE a re ee ee eae. 
I eer Se ee Py 
NE. kc, a. cae mainte nov dune-oeseus 
Hammond FOGhes 6 06S SCE CCDS CeRROEUS 
I A, Git wth Wee hatmamaabeceden 
Boore & Co Mnbhendtetwiads de deteedédcenke 
Roberts & Oake a a Pe are ee 
athe oy cea Cad dS ebb cbiled oibeaew 
Totals RaWeebceseeden ed datateuducseeeer 
ED (REN a awig.tg binds Sues 6-60.00 oes 
ene 
ee Se eM ca wehumasacnns bun ndees -900 
ee Ge i ED one tome ctas cncneotene 1,708,300 
Ge NOES ED ou «as sho Cake ko oh Wewan chats 2,248,100 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
aon” Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week May 21, 1910.....$7.65 $9.66 $6.15 $8.35 
Last week 9.58 6.85 8.60 
Year ago 6.10 7.85 
Two years agu 4.60 6.40 
Three years ago -. 5.65 6.39 70 7.50 
CATTLE. 
Good to choice beeves ............ ) 
Fair to good beeves ....... ) 
Geomamon to fair beeves .....cccccccccccce 5.00@6.00 
I a a ca 7.50@8.00 
Common to fancy yearlings Bi-twivecevcesece 6.75@8.00 
Good to choice beef cows ................ 4.75@6.90 
Medium to good beef cows................. 4.00@4.7 15 
EOE WUD bs 6 cb ediwese céecnesvesnaas OT 
Common to good cutters ................. 3.00@4. 00 


Inferior to good beef canners ............ 2.50@3.00 
Good beef heifers 
Butcher bulls 
Bologna bulls 
Canner bulls 
Good to choice 














Medium calves 
Heavy calves 

Feeding steers 
Stockers ... . 


Good to prime heavy 
Good to prime medium-wt. 
Common to good light mixed 
Fair to good mixed 
Fair to fancy light 


A dl ee eS Se eee Gi 
EEN: (oan ck cateuia are eaemee demi 
SE. . deine ao sthavieen abit yi aaadietteindoaaaa 


Light-weight boars 
All stags subject to 80 Ibs. dockage. 
SHEEP. 
Native wool wethers 
Good to choice native 
Native wool iambs 
Feeding ewes 
Fed wool wethers 
Fed wool lambs 
Clipped lambs 
Clipped Colorado lambs 
Clipped wethers 


ee ee Se eee 
Ce Ce BED ccitccrconnesweses 
EEE dccniseeedathencssectanms 
Te SE cinneihendedne owveweneeen 
Feeding «and shearing lambs .......... 
.« B. eee eee 
ee. SD bdVecedsudvatscwusce cn 
—— &o—__ 


t. butchers. ... 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Range of Prices, 


SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1910. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
St: na beweawe a aa aed 6 
eT eT ee 7 


September 5 
adel 100 bey a 











pod i ict i 
September 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Be “ceaey coe 12.85 12.9714 12.85 $12.95 
MEE , cavecadutes 12.50 12.50 12.45 12.45 
September . 12.40 12.40 12.32% 12.32% 
MONDAY, MAY 23, 1910. 
vORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Sy waceansees eects 22. 
July -- 22.65 $22.8 
September . 22.60 $22.70 





LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 








MOF cccvcsess 12.70 13.00 12.70 $12.95 

MEE. catnciosnas 12.50 - 12.60 12.50 $12.60 

September 12.4214 12.52% 12.4214  $12.47% 
RIBS--( Boxed, 

MAY ccccsvece abe 712.97% 

Se. avovesies iH 12.45 12.524 

September ... 12.32% 12.42% 12.32% $12. 

TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1910. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

July -. 22.60 22.4714 $22.52% 





September 22.6714 


LARD—i‘ler 100 Ibs.)— 


MAT scceneses 12.90 12.95 
WT \decuceeda 12, 60 12.62% 
September - 12.474 12.50 


KIES—(Boxed, 25c. 





more than loose)— 


ore 2.52% 12.5214 2.30 12.32% 
September 12.40 12.40 12.17% 712.20 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1910. 

PrORK—(Per bbl.)— 
_. Meee eee coee 
Pere 22.00 
September 21.80 





LARD—/(Per 100 lbs.)— 


SOG ccauvsaes 12.60 
SOF ccccvcees 12.25 
September - 12.17% 


RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more 
May P 
July 
September 











12.75 
12.20 
12.07% 








THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1910. 
=r bbl. es 
csovesece 22.30 22.30 22.00 22.00 
suly sun cdequs 22.30 22.37 22.05 22.05 
September 22.05 22.25 21.85 21.90 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
BF cccccccce 12.60 12.60 12.50 $12.50 
July sepadebed 12.22 12.37 12.20 12.20 
September - 12.15 12.25 12.10 12.10 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
BD ccccceuse $12.75 12.90 12.85 12.90 
BT ccccescss 12.25 12.37 12.20 12.20 
September - 12.12 12.30 12.07 $12.07 
FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1910. 
PORK—(Ver bbl. _ 
-10 22.271%4 22.00 22.27% 
. 22.521%4 22.00 22.52% 
September 21.90 22.35 21.85 22.30 
LARD—(Per 100 — 
BERT cccvccces 12.5: 12.62% 12.50 12.62% 
St ctodedwun 12. 20 12.40 12.20 12.40 
September - 12.12% 12.25 12.05 12.25 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Mae coccccsce 12.95 13.50 12.95 13.40 
Taly ..ccccoce 12.22%, 12.50 12.22 12.50 
September - 12.10 12.30 12.07 12.30 
+Bid. tAsked, 
—_Q—_ 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Terry & Son, 41st and 
Halsted Streets.) 


Native Bib Roast ...ccccccccccccccccccese 12% @22 
Native Sirloin Steaks ........cccececcecees 15 @22 
Native Porterhouse Steaks ...........+-- --20 @28 
Native Pot Roasts .......... ceeusseene +. -12%@14 
Rib Roasts from light cattle .........-++++ 10 @12% 
RE UE Edecacewieasnbiensd 00066000008 10 @12% 
Boneless Corned Briskets, Native ......... 12% @15 
Corned Rumps, Native .......+-seeeeeeees @15 
Corned Bibs .....ccccccccccccccccscce erated @10 
Corned FlankS .......-++eeeeeeeees praresnes @10 
Round Beaks ...cccccccccccccccces 16° @20 
Round Roasts .....ccccccccceccccccssscece 


Shoulder Steaks 
Shoulder Roasts 











Shoulder Neck End, ‘Trimmed bea eewad seer @10 
Rolled Roast ......cceeccccccecsccccececes @l17 
Lamb. wil 
Hind Quarters, fancy ....... G0 enctésee cds 18 
Fore Quarters, fancy ...... eovcce odaseebes 15 @16 
Legs, fancy ....-seeeeeees ivedecwcousaaas 20 @22 
BRE. cnceedccesqousteeccrecees uanwceseeees 12%@15 
GROUIGCTS ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccees eee @18 
Chops, rib and loin, per Ib.... @28 
Chops, Frenched, each ......+eseeeeeeeeees @is 
Mutton. 
DE cavechevescoccesueseant bare dcaseseoss @18 
hs at etrnnmcnemgnnasionnhetennan caneneh 10 @12% 
Bhouldere 2... ccccccccccccccccccccsccceccs @16 
Hind QuarterS ........-cecccececcercesecs @16 
Fore QuarterS .......eeeeeeecesceeeecenees @i14 
Rib and Loin Chops ........-.eeeceeceeee e @25 
Pork. 
Woe TING © 0 vince caves cbscocccvecvasedewegees @16 
Pork OROPR 22. cccccccccccccccedvccceveses @18 
Pork Ghowuldlers ....ccccccccccccvccccsccccs @15 
Poets DORR .ccccsiccccccsccecesecsceeccs @30 
Pork Butts @16 
Spare Ribs @12% 
DE bund hev.cvcdetecdecergeesbenesaenees @l4 
Pigs’ Heads @10 
Leaf Lard @16 
Hind Quarters ...-....seeeees otewne csesnee 16 @18 
Fore Quarters ......++-eeeeeeee wpenckqused -_— @i4 
DMD. .ccasctcccdveees eudccseeesseseesas ---16 @20 
TENTED. ccccccccccccccccennccserstedeoees --10 @12% 
Bhowlders ..,ccccccccccccccece suescesocoess 14 @16 
errr ror o0ee-20 QD 
Rib and Loin Chops ........+-e++ oe -.16 @@R 
Butchers’ Of. 
OTL cocecctugdevecesnsantents aeeiceres es @°9 
DD... <thecccdbbeeeedcbeaneekine daseee eee @ 4% 
Bones, per cwt, .....-++-0- cecqneedbweesas @31.% 
Calfskins, 8 to 15 IbS..........seeeeee anees @16% 
Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons).......-++ ee 





AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 















TANKAGE PRESSES ao DRYERS 


Economical 
Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
| Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


American Process Go. 


68 William St., - - 


Efficient 


ONE YEAR WILL 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send fer Catalegue T. B. 


New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 














Carcass Beef. 
Goa: DURIES I. as end 660s sn 6elsdeees --.11%@12 
Native steers, medium .............. wearing: ous 
NG. GINO wdc nes ere cdnne sce knadocds 
CONG: 0%4ansocvenh daied 4s vA ewe sin deseeees ° :9 Sto 
Hind Quarters, choice cscs seccuses evcceve @14 
Were: Qpereens,- GRAIG. 6c. cee cccesscvcceces @10% 
Beef Cuts. 
COP GOD vicina e6hsbacenecsieenenn 
Steer Chucks 
Boneless Chucks .. ° 
GE PEE 6c ccc ceesecusececeds coccce 
Se SE nbs ec ondeaevanecneeeannwe cess @ ™ 
Ce EE ns cci wicteceedcessent veeeees 10% @IL 
Steer Rounds ..... Séneteeseecevechad seese @12 
Ct I Sle nosh ob. nchtens. con cbse meas --1l @14 
Steer Loins, Heavy ............0. BEKO RECS @18 
Meek Temseteias, We fF .ccccssccccececces @25 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 ......... cocccccccedS G22 
Geen SE, oiveucncesc ae -- 9 @9% 
Sirloin Butts . --11 @13 
DE GED bncdcdedenduenesddecdweunbed @9 
WO. cn.cvccee s0vserescoee Ses eeeeetees eee @ll 
BY OEE. onc 4espnsbecoctncenesce seeeee 9 @10%H 
TE 664cceVitkncesnbececsense eran @ 8s 
SEE. a rcatecaahe wedievebeveudetsenseced Fe @ 6 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light.............. --- 9 @i1l 
Cow Ribs, Heavy .......... séboeoneenned ee @13% 
sic wah ocbtmibacanwetewion @14 
Steer Ribs, Heavy .......... @15 
Loin Ends, steer, native.. @13 
Loin Ends, cow ......... @ll1 
Se PE cccnntccccsesocseanee @9 
re ree veces enw 9%@12 
WENN BORED. cicsincecedccescsssececéae 260 @4 
Livers 
Hearts 
Tongues 
IE, sin cicutneesesotcccvessoebucuas 22 @25 
kk * Sea ee @ 8 
PROD TOG, SOG .cccccvccccccccessces eacee @ 2% 
og, eB ee ee-1e-s ees @ 4% 
BED cicvsasecconccoscccccncesccserccteus 64%@ T™% 
BG, GEE cccccsevcevccveccesceceqssus @5 
Veal. 
ES FO: occnesecenisscceeseses @10 
Light Carcass 
Good Carcass 
Good Saddles 
Medium Racks .... ee 
SE SD Kesesrenetrescdcedoscewonseons 


Brains, each 
BwWOCTNTOSES. ccccccccccccscccses ecccccece 
Plucks 


Medium Caul 
NE FS hinnikng0000104es<eSwesenewse asec 
TROD DORGTEE TAM c ciicc cis cciece secces 
| Ee eee 
R. D. Lamb Racks ............ 

Caul Lamb Racks ...... penwed 

R. D. Lamb Saddles 
ey a ree ee 
EE PN OIE Sewswsccceccesinseeees 
Se Tee. GUD. voceiseveccssccceceeees 


Medium Sheep 
Good Sheep 
Medium Saddles 
Good Saddles 

ERS EAs 
bog cae, SO EE CELT ee 
Mutton Legs 
Mutton Loins 
BIE cuenth ac cients acinba kee aaatl aut 
ey SE NED oc ictechoueceséacdaucs 
Sheep Heads, each 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Dressed Hogs 
Pork Loins 
Leaf Lard 
Tenderloins 
Spare Ribs 
Butts 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Trimmings 
Tails 
AU inves Vedio k vabewesdoue ouwmeate 
Pigs’ Feet 
Sy BOD vccvscceeuceee 1 e8eeseseonceses 
Blade Bones .. 

Cheek Meat 
Hog Livers, 
Neck Bones 
Skinned Shoulders 








ey I IIR nos 2.06 bs trnccweekeanswase 


Pork Kidneys, 
Pork Tongues 
Troe 
Ns ithe ad 5:4 us ene @hied oamten ata 
Brains 
Backfat 
Hams 
Calas 
Bellies 


per Ib. 





SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Cloth Bologna 
Bologna, large, long, round and cloth.. 
Choice Bologna 
Viennas 











@ 3 
8 


@12% 
@12% 
@12% 
@2i 


@16% 
@12 


@ 9% 








DED: <n irtbvenad. HuaSwectccecbebade @12 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese é @10 
Po ely eared @13 
White Tongue ... @13 
DEE Ack sewaesls.ceccsanenseenes® @13 
Pe ID Wine ccd coecasaccececareeee @14% 
New Bngland Sausage .............seeeees @14% 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage ............ @15 
Special Compressed Ham ..............05- @15 
ST ED dcuestcncorescesvoevaceue @13 
Boneless Butts in casings ........... seeee —@Q— 
Oxford Butts in casings...... -- —-@— 
Polish Sausage .......... ° @11% 
GR ED co ccecctendcoscccsccesedeee @11% 
Ce eer re Poe @13% 
IEE ; siantces concereccncaedesebee 15 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link ............e00% @12% 
Pork Sausage, short link ............. tines @13 
Special Prepared Sausage..............++. @13 
BT EEE nid50<h6s eccntesseceacs @10 
Hams, Bologna .............. wabeees eevee’ @°90 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. C., Medium Dry.......... @24 
German Salami, Medium Dry ...... ee @22 
PN AEE Cer cccdcccrceetssestsioosees @26 
IIE nic orcs a ctl bein alediomeumins aman a @16 
Mettwurst, New ...... enethesaees weseeeees —@Q— 
PE. Sabatier onrect-ales cccsewbenscees . @18 
Monarque Cervelat, H. C. .........seeeeees @20 
Sausage in Oil. 
ty NS, SE 5c ong os cbcnesenwasa newer $6.25 
Smoked Sausage, 2-20 .........cccsccccccecccees 5.75 
EE re antonio. nee Wiadse.cs wubieveesdias< sie 5.75 
SE EE ne 600 cecersétzesicrcecetdenesebbes 5.25 
Pe AE sien CPN EC OER aves sccewnsonsowens 6.25 
S.-H 65 oie eines ccinuecnc ewes besewwes 5.75 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... 


Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 
Pickled H. C. Tripe. in 200-Ib. barrels. 


Pickle Ox Lips. in 200-!b. barrels........ 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels..... 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per doz. 
Bg Te Dn. ckiscecccasccccectcssens .80 
2 Ths.. 1 ee BS Bem.. WH CRE. ccccccccccvcccccscs 3.15 
ee Oe Serr Trererre er Tre _ 
GS TDG... 1 GOB. BO. CORD cccccccccccececcdicvccccce 13.50 
BE a, Se i OD oo ices te iesinsdctcecne 28.50 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Per doz. 
Beem. SarG,. FT GOR OH BOE. occ cccccccvcccsvevece 2.25 
ee ee ES Sik eo 0s we canbe ecugue 3.55 
Sa Se, RE Ce SE | hw den seckcdevtesten 6.50 
a Eo dcdiag icaweees ines 11.60 
oo Se Um LLU er re 22.00 
ey 2 ye hE ee $1.75 per Ib. 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. bblis............. —a— 
ek er re ee ee —a— 
i we ee er —a— 
Ns NE UE we hiicac ce anawinecicewey wywasis —a— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.).........2005 —a— 
DE SEE Sa cG dence edie Sewers Shanon —a— 
RSS a ern nr @23.50 
ge ee er ere @25.00 
oo a err eee rie @27.50 
eS a ee ee err TT @21.50 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @15%4 
i ee eee @a14y 
ee rere eee all 
errr er ree Te Tree @10% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels .......... aes 


Barrels, Y%ec. over tierces: half barrels, 4c. over 


tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., % to 1c. over 
tierces. 
BUTTERINE. 

1 a Me natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 

0:00:0.00000660 0000600 86e DC CecccevoeNs _—e* 
Cooke’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ 13 @14 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 

Clear: Belties; -BAGIES GUE... cccesccccecess @15% 
ee ee ore @15% 
Pa Aree @15%4 
Wat Backs, TRIG GiB sc. ccc ccccccccwveses @138% 
Regular Piates’ 2. cccccvicccsccccvcvcvccvecs @13% 
Ghort CICAPS ..ccccccccccccccsccccccccccece — 
PEE. isveccecewepceeesesebececgocnes po6eds @12% 


Bacon meats, le. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 








Bases, 28. WE, G0 .dcscvovciccacwceevess 17%@18% 
Flame, 16 TOS, AU. cc ccscccscccecsovecesvace 174%@1&% 
Bitnmed TRAMG ... ccvccccccccccvcvcocevcee 174%@18% 
Calas, 4@6 Ibs., avg. @12% 
Calas, 6@12 Ibs., avg.........-.+.. ee @12% 
New York Shoulders. 8@12 Ibs., avg...... @144% 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy .......-.sseeeeeee @25 

Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip. 5@6 avg.... @20% 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip. 3@4 avg. .... @21% 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, bases avg.. @15% 
Tirfed Beef Bete ..ccccccccccccccccvccccccs @16™% 
Dried Beef Insides .........ceeeeeccceeees @19\% 
Dried Reef Knuckles @i6% 
Dried Beef Outsides ... @15% 
Regular Boiled Hams . @25 

Smoked Boiled Hams @26 

Botled Calas ...cccccccvescvccescas vegecce @19% 
Cooked TAN WANG 0c ccscceevcvtstivesecs @26% 
Cooked Rolled Shoulders ...............+55 @17% 





SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 

















ce, a ee ee ee ee eee @i5 
Maen TED. .ckacesce cee Wesareuesone oe @21 
Es otra. nb :vie tre s'nnieer spe centee @i4 
<r @i5 
Ge OPI Wa bares Svcccusscdcesesc tudes @s 
Beef bladders, medium ...............e0s% @35 
Beef bladders, small, per doz......... seeee —Q— 
Hog casings, as packed ..... nie @28 
Hog casings, free of salt ee @58 
SE AS EE aivic.entin.g oii ae vie 6-0't-6-n 0% @10 
ee SEE on ode Gk vesenesdccedcne ‘ @13 
Hog bungs, large mediums ................ @8s 
Hog bungs, prime ............- taesecoeees @5 
Hog bungs, narrow ......... peecres anes @ 3 
Imported wide sheep casings .............. @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... @s0 
Imported medium sheep casings ........... @70 
EOS GEOMNEGNG, POE POOCD os ccc cevcccccecs @ 3% 
FERTILIZERS. 
Drie@ blood, per Unit ...ccccccccccees @2.80 
Hoof meal, per unit .. 2.60 @2.65 
Concentrated tankage ................ 2.25 @2.35 
Ground tankage, 12% ..........+.. @2.65 and 10c 
Ground tankage, 11%............. @2.221% and 10¢ 
Ground tankage, 10%.............. @2.60 and 10c 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%....... @2.50 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6 and 35%.............. @21.00 
Ground raw bone, per ton...........see0. 24.00@25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton.............. 23.00 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground.. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver......... 275.00@300.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton ... -27.00@ 28.00 
Hoofs, striped, per ton .. -40.00@ 42.50 
Hoofs, white, per ton ..... - 50.00@ 55.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. aver., . * per “ton. a @ 85.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton @ 70.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av. per ton @ 80.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton.92.50@ 95.00 
Skulls, Jaws and knuckles, per ton...... @ 27.50 
LARD. 
Prisue steam, cash @12.50 
Prime steam, loose @12.15 
BE, iw vawwctictsineedewsuenyeesesseaenees 11% 
Compound . --10 @ 10% 
Neutral lard 134,@ 13% 


Prime oleo 
Oleo No, 2 .. 












MEE cen decccicndweswéhasetdbobeweeeeuet 
WD... ceiavdomseniceedesquebdas voaasamen’ 
Grease, yellow 
Grease, A white 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces.... .90@1.00 
Baten We. J IE GE cccccccccssecovcsceses 73 @75 
Mes BPE SEE GD bccn cescesuseteecescescoue 65 @67 
Me: BMPR GD ccwsccccceccvsvcccecesoseves 63 
COD. GB oo bbaw cscs cactinweddeyeuee 114% @12 
OE, BN OD dc awidsicidi civcka eevesieegh oun 11 @11% 
CE UNE Sa dpclew pa ced cwadavieyns cos ees see 11% @12 
Neatsfoot ofl, pure, bbIs..........-..-e0005 @72 
Aebeieee Celine GE, GK oie ticnicswicncves @65 
CH GR, TROND «6 ovine c.phenwsdeaeseeness @6.35 
TALLOWS 
oe OOS ee ee Se re ler ee 9 @9% 
en a: BC eee err ee @ 7% 
Te, BEE. shawidie cigaccedsaceekwnneaes 7 @T 
eo eo ee ee ee ere oe @ 7% 
2 ae. ee Sere ee 7 @T7% 
ee ee a @ 6% 
ee a eee 6%@ 7 
GREASES 
WED), GOED. dvciianenasdpiekeusasci i naeas 74@ 7% 
WE oR | anGe-enie <onsewa nen sn eed aed 7 @T% 
ME CE RaseRiche Obedeu ben Weekes eee hs 6144@ 6% 
BND 06.0:0.6.0600050000.0sscscreedsescsatawe cd 64@ 6% 
SEN, <e-t400d- «0 bueapsedkekss sembcksen Kees 61,@ 6% 
WOE 6 0b.004 sh seenarcaes Seber ents eeeetes 6 @ 6% 
BEN A. eeC eure senete ed peveusceneat es 54% @ 5% 
Py I, ec catenin ceuedadidseaenin on 6 @ 6% 
GAVORGS BTORTS oojnn occ dscesss accesories @ 5% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
ee SS Be ee eer 59 @59% 
ce a ee OL Pe rer eee @59 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a....4 @ 4% 
Soap stock, bbls., reg., 50% f. a. .......-. 3 
COOPERAGE. 
7 SF a re a ee Pe 75 @s0 
ee eee eer ere 85 @90 
EMPE CUSRCOS woavcvec ccewssesesseeseosvese 1.10@1.12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre .........ceeseeeeeeeeeeee 4%@ 6% 
Boracic acid, crystal. to powdered ......... 7 @ts 
BOVE veccice Cvrecccveccee CRaSAS CO CODSsOS DS 4 @4% 
Sugar— 
Write, | GRE ic:dickw teboe nek oie s Hehe @ 4% 
Plantation, granulated .............-+:. @ 5 
TER, GATE ca csceentaho ey feacewees @ 4% 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibs............-+0--0+ ++ 82.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 lbs............. P 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton.... : 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton...... 
Casing salt, bbls., 280 Ibs., 2x@3x ........-- 





CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 


The annual widening of the range in cattle 
values is now on in earnest. Liberal receipts 
of meal-fed Texas cattle at the Western 
markets, as well as Chicago, have resulted 
in a decided lowering of values on the me- 
dium to pretty good steer cattle, many of 
which show 50@75c. per cwt. decline from 
the extreme high time. Heavy cattle also 
suffered a decline today on account of liberal 
mid-week receipts, market generally being 
20@30c. per cwt. lower for the week. Two 
loads of prime 1!,558-lb. beeves sold Monday 
at $8.75, but today’s top is $8.60. A few 
well-fatted 1,300@1,500-lb. steers are selling 
from $7.80@8.40; good to choice 1,200 to 
1,300-lb. steers, $7.25@7.75; medium to good 
1,000 to 1,150-lb. steers, $6.25@7, with short- 
fed kinds from $5.75@6.50. Increased re- 
ceipts of butcher stuff included a large per- 
centage of “grassy” cows and heifers, many 
of which are selling 50c. per ewt. lower than 
one week ago. Best butcher stuff shows a 
decline of about 25c. per ewt., and bulls have 


suffered a severe setback, bulk of the 
holognas selling today from $4.75@5. The 


calf market is higher, with top “vealers” 
selling around $8.25. The severe slump in 
values will probably give us curtailed re- 
ceipts, and a reaction in the trade the first 
of the week, but “grassy” cattle, both steers 
and butcher stuff, will undoubtedly sell still 
lower. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the hog market has seen its best time. 
The quality continues good despite increased 
receipts. To-day’s market is 20@25c. per 
ewt. lower, with the bulk selling $9.40@ 
9.45, and the extreme top is $9.55. While we 
are not “bullish” over the prospects, still 
we rather look for a little recovery within 
the next week. 

The sheep and lamb trade on everything 
except the choice medium weight lambs has 
suffered quite a decline, due largely to rather 
liberal receipts, which include a _ lot of 
“grassy,” half-fat native stuff that is of but 
little value for either killing or feeding pur- 
poses. We quote: Best spring lambs, $9@ 
9.50; poor to medium, $6.50@8; best lambs, 
$8@8.75; heavy lambs, $7@7.50; yearlings, 
$6.75@7.35; wethers, $5@5.50; ewes, $4.50@ 
5.50. 


SE 
Xa 


KANSAS CITY 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, May 24. 
Further widening of the range in cattle 
prices occurred today, the best steers, those 
selling at $7.50 and upwards bringing strong 
prices, but grades below that figure selling 
weak to l5c. lower. Scarcity of the good 
to choice steers causes buyers to devote 
first attention to those, which makes the 
medium and cheap kinds slower in moving. 


Good runs of Texas and Oklahoma cattle, 
many of them straight grass fed, furnish 
ample supplies of cheap beef. These cattle 


are appearing at all the markets, full trains 
of them arriving at Chicago this week, as 
well as liberal supplies at the other markets, 
so this influence is universally felt. Strictly 
prime quality was lacking today, the best 
steers going at $8.15, bulk of steers at $6.40 
@7.65, a few droves around $6, cows at $4.50 
@6.25; heifers range from $5 to $7.30 this 
week, one lot of heifers and yearling steers 
at $7.65. Calves bring from $4.75 to $7.50. 
Bulls are 25@40c. under a week ago, espe- 
cially for the best bulls, which bring $5.25@6, 
medium and lower grades down to $4. 
Stocker and feeder trade was good last week, 
everything cleaned up close, and the demand 
this week is strong and prices firm; stockers 
at $4.10@5.85, feeders $5.25@6.15. There was 


a heavy run of quarantine cattle yesterday, 
but supply is less than 1,000 head in that di- 
vision today: 


market a shade lower: steers 
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at $4.90@6.25 for grass and cake cattle, and 
up to $7 for best offered today. 

Hogs are stronger today, although the run 
is best in several weeks, at 16,000 head. This 
number, of course, would be considered a 
small run in years of normal supply at this 
season, and although it is above the average 
recently, it is still less than actual require- 
ments of the trade. The market is, there- 
fore, stronger today; some sales 5@10c. 
higher, with top $9.6714, highest since the 
middle of April, and bulk of sales at $9.45@ 


9.60. The close was easier today, late sales 
showing no advance over yesterday, but 


strength is the dominating feature this week, 
and packers show that they need more hogs. 
Sheep and lambs are lower today; mutton 
sheep off 25c. again, which is a total of 25@ 
40c. under the close of last week. Top on 
wooled lambs today is $9, shorn lambs at 
5@8.25, clipped wethers worth up to 
$5.75, ewes $5.50, grass muttons at $4.25@ 
5.25. Killers are using very few goats, prac- 
tically everything going to country buyers, 
from whom there is a big demand, at $3.50@ 
3.85. Run of sheep today is 12,000 head. 
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OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 





Union Stock Yards, So. Omaha, May 24. 

The main feature of the cattle market 
lately has been a sharp break in prices for 
the ordinary run of half fatted light and 
medium weight beeves. These have con- 
stituted a large share of the receipts and 
while there has been sufficient competition for 
the good to choice, heavy, beeves to hold 
values very nearly steady for anything of 
this kind all classes of buyers have been 
pounding on the short fed and half fat 
natives as they much prefer the good Texas 
cattle that are beginning to come freely. 
In other words the spread in price between 
the good, ripe, heavy beeves and the medium 
and common natives is widening out and it 
will probably become considerably wider as 
the season advances. Poor to prime beeves 
sell at a range of $5.00@8.00 with fair to 


pretty good 1,000 to 1,300-pound beeves 
largely at #6.75@7.35. Cows and _ heifers 


have experienced about the same slump as 
beef steers and the range of prices is very 
wide, common to best grades going all the 
way from $2.50 to $7.00 to-day. Most of 
the fair to good butcher and beef stock is 
selling around $4.50@6.00. Supplies have 
been moderate but the quality of the offer- 
ings hardly up to the usual May average. 

Hogs took a slight up turn last week on 
good buying by both local packers and east- 
ern shippers. Receipts have been increasing 
some of late as the corn planting is out of 
the way rather earlier than usual. Quality 
continues good and there are very few really 
poor or undesirable hogs coming at this time. 
The prevailing high prices have evidently re- 
sulted in farmers giving their hogs better care 
and there are very few reports of sickness 
in the country. Light weights are still pre- 
ferred and the big heavy hogs are selling 
down at the bottom of the list. With 12,500 
head on sale to-day, the market was weak 
to 5@10c. lower. Tops brought $9.52 as 
against $9.45 last Tuesday and the bulk of 
the trading was at $9.35@9.45, as against 
$9.30@9.40 a week ago. 

This is “between seasons” in the sheep mar- 
ket, and prices are very irregular and re- 
ceipts decidedly uncertain. All desirable fat 
stock sells readily and well, but the trend of 
values for the half fat and grassy stock has 


been steadily lower. Quite a few of the thin 
and grassy sheep are being taken by feeder 
buyers at better prices than the killers will 
pay. Lambs are quoted at $6.75@8.50; 
wethers, $5,25@6.50; ewes, $5@6. 


te 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South St. Joseph, Mo., May 24. 

There has not been much change of late in 
the market for fat grades of cattle, this ap- 
plying to all weights and to she stock as well 
as to the steers. But for the common and 
poor to half fat. styles there has been some 
working toward a lower level, and it is now a 
time of year that any turn to higher prices 
for any but the dry fed grades of fat stock 
can hardly be expected. In the line of stock 
cattle there is but little doing, the demand is 
light, but could use some increase in supply 
at around current prices. There will not be 
much feeder trade before the opening of the 
range season. The bulk of fat steers are sell- 
ing in a range of $6.75 to $7.40, but with a 
few choice lots making $7.75 and over; most 
of the cows and heifers are going in a range 
of $5.25 to $6 for the fat grades, and $4.50 
to $5.25 for the medium grades; best veals 
are selling at $7. 

In the hog trade. it seems safe to bank on 
prices ranging between $9 and $9.50. The 
supplies are running in moderate figures and 
the quality is quite good, in fact, is much 
better of late than it was a month ago and 
will perhaps run good for a few weeks. The 
packers appear to know where there is a mar- 
ket for the product, as they are free buyers, 
and do not attempt to put prices down, al- 
though they balk at anything above around 
the $9.50 mark. For this week the supply at 
this point is run about the same as last week. 

There are still a few sheep and lambs com- 
ing from the feed lots of Colorado, and there 
are a few grass sheep beginning to put in an 
appearance. The demand is not a strong one 
of late, and prices this week are off 30 to 40 
cents on all grades of offerings with best 
spring lambs quotable at $8.75, clipped lots at 
$8.25, and fat ewes at $4.50 to $4.65. 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 
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Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
Jersey City 3,077 — 5,328 13,710 11,753 
Sixtieth street .... 2,068 35 7,310 3,903 — 
Fortieth street .... —_- — -— — 11,758 
Lehigh Valley — 1,030 9,080 —_ 
Central Union 461 11,801 os 
Weehawken ...... _— — — — 
Seattering ........ — 66 122 387 4,850 
Ce 11,071 101 14,251 38,531 28,361 
Totals last week...12,317 90 11,990 33,550 24,407 
WEEKLY EXPORTS. 
Live Qrs. of 
cattle. beef. 
Morris Beef Co., Oceanic............+6. — 980 
Morris Beef Co., Celtic ........ccceeees = 758 
Swift Beef Co., Geenle 22. ccccccceccess = 1,090 
Sehwarzschild & S., Minneapolis ....... 75 1,100 
J. Shamberg & Son, Minneapolis ....... 125 — 
Miscellaneous, Bermudian ..........++-- 22 — 
Total exports .......cccccccceccesesne 222 3,928 
Total exports last week.........-++++++ 555 4,687 
“e 


MEAT AND STOCK EXPORTS 


WEEKLY REPORT TO MAY 23, 1910. 
Live Qrs. of 
Exports from— cattle. beef. 
New Pork pe ee re ae ee 222 3,928 
BE ccdgcahes Caw ns soliceserorersene 798 — 
SEE Jn ws eae gerne hed Kate eehekee 1,914 — 
Exports to— 
canton aie eer bd dine Mekaes Vee Mae OGD 1,512 3,170 
Liverpool ...ccccccccccccccsvcccccvces 853 758 
AVOMMOUAH ccc occccrccccccsccecsecece 517 a= 
Bermuda and West Indies ..........-- 22 _— 
Totals to all portS .......e-eeeeeees 2,934 3,928 
Totals to all ports last week........-- 3,874 6,104 





GET OUR PRICES 





M. K. PARKER & CO. 


Tallow, Grease and All Packing House By-Products 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO 
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_TRIDAYS GENERAL MARKETS RKETS Bis: 
2 ork, May ; f OLEO ae co eee 
\Vestern s Ma) 27.—Marke ¥ AND NE Philadelphia -......6..sceeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 10,559 
$12.37 steam, $12.75@12.85; et steady. (Speci UTRAL LARD. Be oe peerh, ceteasaeddebettas des 4.202 
2.3772; refined @12.85; city stes pecial Report to Th Me eo 6,983 
American, $14 50: baw eng $13.40: Saaak ee e National Provisioner.) Chica HOGS. , 
14 a 50k: Beasit’ toon S151 , i a4 genere srovini os } ‘hicago ney 
pound, 934@10%4e¢ il, kegs, $15.50; com- present time is Lares situation at the — man sort -seohemrehe testy: aa 
, neutré : ak, not only s : anaes CIty .........eeeeeeee see eeeeeeeeeeees 03,779 
ae k itral lard, but al nly 7 al io He peamatataacereneeopastonin s 52,264 
$— and the so stearine I ce ee ee eas - 
L butt 4 ~ strong article , — ete., Comey bo veeeeeeeeereeseeneeeeneenteeseeees pond 
i Bi GR? “Phebe: ide ‘le on the list i day occiccecsscescecsassereeseeseeeeeeas 32,932 
Liv sveryomt Maskets. of weakness There seems to be an a bows iS Ottumwa Yoveceeeeeeeeeeetiniiens bb Oe Aas 5,319 
.iverpool, May 27.—(By © which ss to business at the pres idertone Cedar AS ea RS Be eee ea aoe $t.58 
tra India mess, 125 vy Cable.)—Beef, e bs presumably will end i present time, ae p steeeeenerseesereeeeeees vases 1a “6 
i05s.: shoulder ’ A208. Pork. pri » e@x- ow er prices aa ey d in business at New York and Succes Oo abt ph eins berth oie 5 s 43 
yor uders, 65s. 6d.; prime mess, ©! ole : ‘ ve have had. ° Fort Worth pie SORES. bc: adaauanes 7,146 
77s. Bacon, Cy . 6d.; hams, shor _ oleo oil with some ee ee ee ee 98'361 
28% 34 Ibs > Cumberland cut, 7] a. i ort pang wieldy preter me san — grew to wr Son ee ag Aaa aut Sc eg 10.879 
“os s., 72s. 6d.; 35 ; 71s.; long clear about op s, and that hs ¢ DREN PO ee ern rn ly Late 3\497 
71s. 6d.: belli d. ; 5@40 Ibs.. 72s.: _ about a decline i he 1 nn Salma aE ae 33691 
_ +3 ies, 74s. 6d +> 628.5 backs ends wi n oleo oil. ¢ NY a . Py! "691 
‘Ne ° Ss. * 3 § itl > . . and " vauniie SHEEP 
Led roe: 44s. 6d. Re Monae aot no stock. ness with the demand extremely sl: ~y week . Chicago ....... : 
ard, spot prime Wes osin, common, Ils n the various E y slack. Busi- ne ei ee. head BAe at 
refined in pail 2 estern. Gs. S4:: A 7 ls. neutral lard has _ bee furopean markets in Cs 62.24% 
whi s, 64a. Cheese, Canadis merican _ lighter has been very light; i Omaha soe. esesesessesetersenessesetesse .. 18,581 
white, new, 5 reese, Canadi lighter than it has ry light; im fact, C€ GHP oes snsencesntgernsenene noses “eee 1R0ST 
Ls Best yee 57s. pect os The price of iets fe for quite a while. Cudahy. esesesececeeseees apache On APA Ca 5,889 
- : cilos, 65 cs n lar¢ the dem: ; continues str * ‘India i ayy se:tok Atha esi boone Shane dent 235 
Austratias ’ ilos, 6214 marks e demand fr e ies strong. |} ieee Ucn a 5 
allan (I ondor ‘ 4 arks. Tall , rom Euro xe for ° o: ut New Y See e Sake fay TRC Sa Re RCS 738 
fj M n). 36s. 6 ow, the mor a pe for this artic Now Work aol femer Gity <.2ec. ‘ 
1 » ’ 8. ne m al = nd Jerse her smisr essay she hs see 
efined, loose (Hull), 3ls 6d. Cottonseed. nt is most moderate. pari oa a ide rs a Pea teen \odlnen $8:531 
; : ——% hoses ri > areal ies alae in : 3492 
o— GREEN AND ere ee cee eee 9,330 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS IN (Special R A ge, 8 aa 28° 432 
= ial Report : . —?e— 
Siectiinen NEW YORK. The shun be Fernie Provisioner from RECEIPTS AT CENT 
. . ‘ys mmission C 
Provisio Chicag 0.) ERS 
. sions Ne ago. Mav 25 : s bs 
hintia hae o opened dull and ste: : itek ate vy 25.—Quotations on gree ATURDAY, MAY 21, 1910 
g receipts and an i steady with are as pickled ‘meats, f. 0. b. Chic green and , . : 
an improved demand wre as follows: . b. Chicago, loose, Me ie cic’ Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
- ? ee ene eae 200 7918 Sheep. 
TI Tallow. Page ae. ee See woe cert aeeetts a 
he market was easier es 34¢.: 10@12 Ibs. ave a 10 Ibs. ave., St. Louis MS Sree Se -s 5.500 9 500 
asier at 7\4c. f . ave 1 ave., 145<c.; 2 Gi. Se i, eas 150 0.187 “er 
714¢. for city .. l4tKhe.: 14 3 4£e.: 12@14 lbs t ee 10.187 “+ 
01 soatiealaiiiaiaas i a. ae @16 lbs. ave., 14% ge ae eee 75 ~—-2.800 = 
eo and Lard Steari . ave., 14%c. Sweet oy o¢.: 18@20 Ge Mae os) eo 200 2500 
ee ee arine. ave., l5e.: 10@12 Ibs sed pickled, 8@10 Ibs ee ee 700 re a) 
sales : was quoted at 14@14Y, am. te: 140 s. ave., 147%c.; 12@14 eR oe 400 1.200 ~ 
at l4e. Lard stearine 1@14%4c., with Ibs. av 4c: 14@16 Ibs. ave., 145 wit me + 300 
ey ane 14%e e 14%e. a 5%e.; 18@20 pt earate kare ye 300 
3 / . Ski Oe le ele RTE 300 25 
Pe Cottonseed Oil. 18 kinned Hams.—Green, 14@ eee ee 26 L830 : 
The market opened w 6c.: 16@18 Ibs. ave.. 161 . @ 16 Ibs. ave., Cleveland mreeheyonst at byes 502 
due to lower cotton weak under liquidation 161,¢.; 22@24 lbs pode sane, 18@20 Ibs. ave.. z. Buffalo EAR MILT ae re 2no 
able weather for the market and more ine. 14@ 16 Ibs. ave. 16, ‘ . eo Sweet pickled Mew. MOME sss such ogre bn = 4.000 
The market is e¢ new crop. 163%¢.: 18@20 Tbs. Ae. 16@ 10: The. ave. ‘sciatica 2 3.984 6.053 
cline; crude pons one to six points d ave., 16% ¢ - ave., 16%4¢.: 22@24 Ibs, Chicage i ee 
al; S de- ‘ 2 Se yeti see ee ceeeoes 
Sales today AP gp spot, $7.90@8.20 ‘ew Yak © eu Cis 2... veeees 22,000 okt 
27 90@7 99. 7,100. June, $7.90@ @8.20._ . rk Shoulders.—Gr a 6.000 0, 
babs 7.92; August, $7 , $7.90@8.20; July ave., 1114¢ ear <ee treen. 10@12 Ibs ge = tala Manes eek eR 3.000 7.000 
p 87 @7.89; Octob ? $7.90@ 7.97; Septemb = 1134¢. oc. Sweet pickled, 10@12 iia. ° sit St. Joseph cece ec ee eee eae io 
$6.86@6.89; D ver, $7.39@7.41; Nov = Picni 5 Ge:.) ~ SERIE! cs ca adkasecees 1,000 3500 
86.54@6.63, ecember, $6.53@6.58; vember, _ Picnic Hams.—Gr . Ree MGT ety cae SE 1,000 "Oa 
54 @ 6.63. 53@6.58; January 6@8 lbs ave. 1 — 5@6 lbs. ave., 11%4e Fort Worth .............. 4 poo 
oe eo see ge.; 8@10 ks aves aiaede 2c... ee 2.700 3 
Ge bag Ibs. ave., 10%c. Swe - _ lle.: Peoria at ieee eee 300 
ns. ave., 11%4e.; . Sweet pickled, 5@6 Senin... ccseces kc 
FRIDAY’S LIVES hk ate 4c.: 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1]%4e.: oe. me oe ae ano 
Chic TOCK MARKETS Clea eS -: 10@12 Ibs. ave “+ ggg 8@10 Pittsburg ............0..-- 1.778 nit 
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= welg its SO 20a! "eS, Pe 55: lbs - € a be. Sweet “diss . iba ge “323 a 0 
: : 9 Pou 29.60: = > Ss. ave., 20c.: ickle : : 9.507 
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Retail Section 


THE RETAIL BUTCHER AND ADVERTISING 
How and Why the Dealer Can Make Money Through Publicity 


(Copyright, 1909, by Frank Farrington. This matter must not be reprinted without permission.) 
IX.—INSIDE THE SHOP ADVERTISING. (Continued.) 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the twenty-eighth of a 
series of articles on Retail Advertising, which should 
be of interest to every wide-awake butcher. Though 
it deals with the retail trade, its points are well 
worth the attention of wholesalers and others, to 
whom advertising can be made as much of a profit- 
earner as it can to the retailer.) 


Accommodating People in the Store. 


There is much that can be done in ac- 
commodating the public while in the store, 
and that sort of work is often properly 
chargeable to advertising expense. One store 
sells stamps, another runs a free telephone, 
another makes space for seats for the people 
who have to wait for street cars out in front. 
The convenient directory, the free cigar 
lighter, the special mail box, the handy pen 
and ink for one who wants to address a let- 
ter or ‘write a post card or two, the rest 
room, etc., are all useful for bringing people 
to the store, and all advertise the store to 
the people who know of these conveniences 
and make them tell of them to others who 
will use them, and incidentally make pur- 
chases. 

About the best way of advertising right in 
the store is by means of package slips or any 
kind of advertising matter than can be in- 
serted in the parcels that go out. Practically 
every package that goes out of the store 
goes into some one’s home, and is_ there 
opened and the contents properly cared for. 
Advertising matter that is put in with those 
goods, not merely thrown inside the wrap- 
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Stimpson No, 75 


ping paper, but put in with the goods so 
that when the wrapper is taken off it will 
not go into the waste basket with the wrap- 
ping paper, such advertising matter is placed 
right in the house, in the hands of good cus- 
tomers of the store. It ought to have a 
good value. 

One important point in favor of this form 
of advertising is its low cost. In no other 
way can you get advertising into the home 
absolutely without delivery expense. Of 
course, mere cheapness does not make ad- 
vertising of value, but cheapness is an ad- 
vantage not to be ignored. 

The printed matter to be used in this 
way ought to be of the same quality as the 
sort sent out by mail. Single page slips 
printed on one side are suitable for ~small 
parcels, but they should be well printed. 
They ought to carry a brief and catchily 
worded “ad,” with a good heading and plenty 
of white margin. Anything that looks like 
much to read will be thrown away with the 
wrapping paper. The appearance must be 
more catchy than in advertising mailed. 

This simplest form, small slips, should be 
about the size that would go into a No. 6% 
envelope. This is the right size for parcel 
slips, and then the same slips can be used 
for insertion in the letters you have occasion 
to mail. Such slips may well be inserted 
with the bills and monthly statements mailed 
from time to time. 


he 


The printing of these slips on a very light 
bristol or heavy paper board of inexpensive 
grade makes them more likely to be read. 
This should be just stiff enough to hold in 
the hand easily, and if it is colored some- 
what the slips will attract attention and be 
picked up more readily. 

Illustrated slips are advantageous. espe- 
cially if they bear good pictures which have 
an application to the advertisement. In this 
connection I might say that advertising slips 
of this sort make particularly good helps if 
they are printed up in the form of post 
ecards and have a half-tone that will induce 
many people to mail them after reading. 

Package slips made a little heavy and 
long and narrow, so that they can be used 
for book marks, are usually saved, especially 
if they come inside of a book sold by the 
store using them. You know yourself that 
you often seize for a marker, when you stop 
reading, anything at all in the way of a 
scrap of paper. 

If you do make your slips in the form of 
bookmarks, imprint on them at the top or 
bottom in small italics, “Bookmark.” This 
will suggest a use which in many cases would 
not occur to the recipient, and that will 
mean that upon seeing it the card will often 
be stuck right into a book instead of being 
thrown away. 

In getting these simple lines made the 
cheapest way is to run in your newspaper 
advertising space just the matter you want 
on the slip, and then have the printer take 
the type out of the newspaper form and run 
off the slips, thus saving you the cost of 
composition. This can be done in small cities 
and towns where your newspaper man does 
your job printing also. 


NEW 


Stimpson Automatic 


100-pound Scale 


Cheapest and Best 


Cheapest because it weighs and computes to 100 
pounds, and is therefore the only automatic Scale 
capable of handling all your business. 


Best because it is the only perfect automatic scale 
built—absolutely accurate and as sensitive as a drug 


scale. 


The No. 75 is fitted with Total Adding Device, 
Bevel Plate Housing Glasses throughout, Improved 
Platform Guard and Paper Fender, and equipped 
with electric light if desired. 


Write today for full particulurs to 


STIMPSON COMPUTING SCALE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Further than the enclosure of slips with 
parcels, little booklets may also be used in 
the same way, and especially some form of 
a simple catalog of some of the store’s lead- 
ing specialties and exclusive lines, etc. 


Pictures in Successful Advertising. 


A booklet to be used like this ought to be 
more showy, at least externally, than one 
to be mailed. The outside should catch the 
eye and hold it long enough so that the book- 
let will be opened and examined. This means 
a cover perhaps almost gaudy, and there 
ought to be plenty of pictures inside. 

Pictures are great success makers in ad- 
vertising—if used properly. One of the great 
manufacturers of the country, and one of 
the most successful, Mr. Patterson of the 
National Cash Register Company, is avowed- 
ly of the opinion that advertising. without 
pictures is deprived of half its value. Peo- 
ple certainly will take time to look at a 
picture when no sort of type display will 
stop them. Still, before going into pictures, 
be sure that you have such as will mean 
something in the ad. and not be mere atten- 
tion arresters. Make the pictures fit the 
ads. Never write the ads. to fit certain pic- 
tures that you happen to have. 

The manufacturers of some of the impor- 
tant specialties that you handle will gladly 
supply you with parcel advertising free of 
cost, and usually with your name already 
imprinted upon it. The matter would not be 
of sufficient value to you to make it profit- 
able to mail it out, but it does pay when 
inserted in packages, because in that way 
it costs nothing for distribution. 

All such matter should be used carefully, 
because if it is worth using at all it is worth 
using so, and if not it should not be used at 
all. Samples of all the kinds that come in 
should be examined to see that it is adver- 
tising that you are willing to stand behind. 
Then you should have your imprint placed 
on any not already printed. This can be 
done without cost with a rubber stamp. 

The printed matter should be kept ready 
where the goods are wrapped up, and the 
clerks instructed that no package is to go 
out without an enclosure or two, though 
there should never be so much put in that it 
will look like a lot of waste paper and be 
discarded. 

It is a way with clerks to forget to use 
this matter, and they must be reminded of 
it frequently, and the fact impressed upon 
their minds that you are in earnest and will 
not allow the work to be neglected. 

Make it a point to keep the supply always 
good and have a number of different kinds of 
advertising always at hand. It is often the 
case that a customer will have several pack- 
ages, and a different kind of advertising can 
go into each one. 

If you wish you can make it a little object 
to the clerks to get this advertising out by 
instituting a little contest along that line. 
Give each salesman who wraps goods a sup- 
ply of the same amount of the slips, and 
then promise a good cigar to the one whose 
pile is gone first, using one piece at a time. 

A little friendly rivalry in this way will 
not cost anything to speak of, and will cre- 
ate a real interest. The stake is not enough 
so that there will be any cheating in order 
to win. In a small store where everyone 
waits on customers, employer and all, the 
employer himself can enter right in as a con- 
testant, and one of the results will be that 
the clerks will show a good deal more alacrity 
in getting to customers who come in. 

(To be continued.) 
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MEAT CUTTERS ELECT OFFICERS. 

The national convention of the Meat Cut- 
last 
week and resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, J. F. Hoyt, No. 13, 
New York; first vice-president, J. E..Carney, 
No. 227, Louisville; second vice-president, 
August Molter, No. 70, Buffalo; third vice- 
president, C. °F. Smith, No. 154, Chicago; 


ters’ Union was held at Louisville, Ky., 


fourth vice-president, J. A. Martin, No. 200, 
Youngstown; fifth vice-president, J. J. 
O’Meara, No. 142, Albany, N. Y.; sixth vice- 
president, C. B. Umeapler, No. 12, Duluth, 
Minn.; seventh vice-president, No. 472, Waco, 
Texas; secretary-treasurer, H. D. Call, No. 
1, Syracuse, N. Y.; general organizer, L. D. 
Redding, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

The next meeting will be held in 1912, at 
Detroit, Mich. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


C. Berryhill has purchased the meat market 
of L. C. Fastmer at Piqua, O. 

The Adolph Market Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000 by A. Stauderaus, W. Malone 
and G. S. Foster. 

Thomas Bowen will open a new meat mar- 
ket at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Edward Walsmith has opened a cash meat 
market at Keokuk, Ia. 

Barnes & Skinner have added a line of 
meats in their market at Cadillac, Mich. 

K. S. Williams has sold his’ meat market 
at Luling, Tex., to E. B. Hill. 

C. A. Ackernecht has purchased the meat 
market of L. A. Lawrence at Utica, N. Y. 

Fire destroyed the meat market of C. 
Prouix at Hull, Ont. 

The Williamsburgh Hebrew Retail Butcher 
Dealers’ Protective Association of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been chartered with the Secretary 
of State, with the following as directors for 
the first year: Jacob Mandel, Jacob Nadelson, 
Jacob Rosengarten, Samuel Katz and Jacob 
Lieberman, of Brooklyn. 

The Model Meat Market has been incorpo- 





rated at Fort Worth, Tex., by W. W. Mc- 
Dowell and others, with a capital of $6,000. 

John Jager has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of C. H. Butzer at Montague, Mich., and 
will put his son Jacob in charge. 

W. J. Hall is adding a stock of groceries 
to his meat business at Rainier, Wash. 

Dennis & Knott have purchased the Rail- 
road Meat Market at Ashland, Ore. 

E. L. Eddy has opened a meat market at 
Vancouver, Wash. 

Myrick & Webber have purchased the 
butcher shop at Colfax, Wash. 

Rome Blair has purchased the butcher shop 
of Karnath Bros. at Camas, Wash. 

Sherr & Bernard are opening a new meat 
market at Rock Lake Wash. 

Hayes & Gruve have succeeded Hayes & 
Beebe in the meat business at Lakeview, Ore. 

P. O. King has succeeded Riley & Dralle in 
the grocery and meat business at Rosalie, 
Wash. 

The meat market of Wm. Bloxam, at Se- 
attle. Wash., has been destroyed by fire. 

Carl G. Schmidt has closed his Davenport 
market at Davenport, Wash, and will take 
care of all business through the Banner 
Market. 

The Irwin Meat Market at Beatrice, Neb., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Watkins & Hunter have purchased a build- 
ing at Cherryvale, Kan., and will move their 
meat market into it. 

The Tucker Mercantile Company has 
opened a grocery and meat business at Hardt- 
ner, Kan. 

Wm. A. Bartlitt, a butcher at Tulsa, 
Okla., has gone into bankruptcy. 

C. E. Ramsey has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of N. O. Henry at Lahoma, Okla, and 
placed W. W. Kennedy in charge. 

F. Stomberg has sold out his meat and 
grocery business at Zeferia, Cal., to Fred 
Brand. 
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TALLOW, 


HAT RENDERING Ol) 


Nos. 652-658 WEST 39th STREET, 

Manufacturers of 
FERTILIZERS, 

HARD SCRAP and CHICKEN FEED 


We will manufacture only the highest grade goods. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Telephone, Murray Hill, 1737 
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AFTER 9 YEARS’ TEST AND ITS ADOPTION 
BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST MERCHANTS 


THE TOLEDO SCALE 


IS NOW THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


1. It is Automatic. 

2. It contains No Springs. 

3. Is always reliable—not affected by Temperature. 
4. Guarantees Honest Weight. 

5. Pleases Customers and Brings Trade. 

6 Saves Money, Time and Labor. 

7. Is Most Beautiful and Attractive. 











105 Styles and Sizes 
for all kinds of Stores 
PRICES $37.50 UP 








70,000 Now In Use 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY, USING 
128 TOLEDO SCALES, SAYS: 
“I am convinced that Toledo Scales are the best on the 


market. 
and never out of order. 


of overweight. 
shows them just how much they are getting.’ 
—Frank A. Jones, Manager, 


cheap. 
Send for Catalogue, Free 


Makers of Honest Scales. 
Offices in All Large Cities :: 





They are exact as to both weights and computations. 


‘They are time savers and money savers and stop the giving 
Customers like Toledo Scales because the scale 


Boston Store. 
Scales of all makes taken in exchange rebuilt and for sale 


TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE .CO. 


TOLEDO, 
Look in Telephone Directory 
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New York Section 


I. Blank has opened the market formerly 
occupied by H. Kahn at 1086 Park avenue. 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending May 21 
averaged 10.71 cents per pound. 

John C. Smith, manager of Swift & Com- 
pany’s Williamsburg branch, 
next month for a ten weeks’ trip. 


goes abroad 


Cc. O. Young, general 
Swift & Company, has been in town from 
Chicago, visiting the local plants. 


superintendent for 


Oscar Siebert, formerly with Swift & Com- 
pany’s Jersey City branch, has been trans- 
ferred to the Fort Greene branch. 

Manager Ed. Bell, of Swift & Company’s 
Barclay street branch, is spending the sum- 
mer in Florida (apartment house), near the 
ball grounds. 

The New York Central R. R. has put the 
ban on bob veal shippers. Hereafter they 
will not receive for shipment calves less than 
four weeks old. 

The New York Retail Grocers’ Association 
have adopted resolutions to the effect: “We 
will not weigh or sell wooden dishes for 
butter, net weight being our motto.” 

The appraiser of the estate of the late 
Richard Webber has filed his report in the 
Surrogate’s office. The total estate is placed 
at 1,446,063.48, with realty at $797,914.07 and 
personal property at $648,149.41. 

The trade has been shocked to hear of the 
death of James well-known 
butcher fixture manufacturer, with a factory 
on West Thirty-fourth street. Mr. McLean’s 
two sons will carry on the business. 


McLean, a 


The Fleckstein Bros. Company, provision 
Jersey City, are somewhat 
alarmed over an attempt to destroy their 
stables on Saturday night last by means of 
a bomb which was discovered in time to pre- 
vent any damage. 


dealers, of 


A prominent small stock salesman gives 
his idea of the market as “a record rotten 
market.” Sheep have dropped from 15 cents 
to 9 cents, and calves are selling in sym- 
pathy with the sheep market. 
fairly well sustained. 


Lambs are 


The Brooklyn Branch of the Master Butch- 
ers’ Association of America, will hold their 
annual outing on Sunday, May 29. A trip 
tc Rockland Lake will be taken and a big 
delegation is expected from the Fort Greene, 
Williamsburg and Wallabout markets. 


A certificate of incorporation of the Will- 
jiamsburg Hebrew Retail Butcher Dealers’ 


‘Tbs.; total, 


Protective Association of Brooklyn, has been 
filed with the Secretary of State, with the 
following as directors: Jacob Mandel, Jacob 
Nadelson, Jacob Rosengarten, Samuel Katz 
znd Jacob Lieberman, of Brooklyn. 


The baseball season is now in full swing. 
Last Saturday Swift’s East Side plant 
clashed with the Jersey City plant at Moni- 
ter Park, West New York, and the Jersey 
boys won by a score of 15 to 9. The great 
feature of the game was the collection of 
pennies found in the hat after it had been 
passed around. This Saturday at Monitor 
Fark the Swift East Side team play the 
S. & S. team, and a great struggle is antici- 
pated. 


4—— 


SEPARATE TRIALS FOR POULTRY MEN. 

Tt looks as though the members of the so- 
called Poultry Trust would undergo separate 
trials. 





Ex-District Attorney Jerome. counsel 
for several of the concerns involved, is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to have separate trials 
and has argued for a severance of the in- 
dictment. Judge Rosalsky has the matter 
under advisement. 


7 
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GARVEN BREAKS LOOSE AGAIN. 
Prosecutor 
county, N. J., 
limelight. 


Garven, of Hudson 
has again broken into the 
He has announced that it is his 
intention to apply on June 7 next to the 
Supreme Court for an order for the dissolu- 
tion of the National Packing Company. 
The Court of Errors and Appeals is now 
considering an appeal from the order of the 
court instructing the National Packing Com- 
pany. Swift & Company and Morris & Com- 
pany to produce 
Grand Jury. 


Pierre 


their books before the 
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NEW YORK MEAT SEIZURES. 


The Department of Health of the city of 
New York reports the number of pounds of 
meat, fish, poultry and game seized and de- 
stroyed in the city of New York during the 
week ending May 21, 1910, as follows: Meat. 
—Manhattan, 4,770 lIbs.; Brooklyn, 10,480 
15,250 Ibs. Fish.—Manhattan, 
11,540 Ibs.; Queens, 10 Ibs.; total, 11,555 Ibs. 
Poultry and Game.—Manhattan, 2,025 Ibs.; 


Rrooklyn, 385 Ibs.; Bronx, 15 Ibs.; total, 
2,425 Ibs. 
eee eae 


NEW YORK TRADE RECORD 
BUTCHER, FISH AND OYSTER FIXTURES. 


MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 
“R” means Renewal Mortgage. 
Achelberg, Max, 439 W. 53d st.; Alex. Lesser. 
$100. 
Berkowitz, Moritz, 253 E. 30th st.; H. Brand. 
$50. 
Bienbeck, Carl, 379 Broadway, Brooklyn; H. 
Brand. $200. 
Bardach, Herman and Kreinze, 232 E. 2d st.; 
David Lieberman. $100. 


Becker, M., 1551 Ave. A; Van Iderstine Co. 
$50. 

(tark, Wm.., 
$75. 


180 E. 82d st.; J. H. Leopold. 





NER. 





Cohen, Raby, 50 E. 117th st.; H. Brand. $100. 

Casanova, Edward, 167 Thompson; Jos. Levy 
& Co. $150. 

Fucaloro, Antonio, 312 E. 106th st.; H. Brand. 
$140. 

Futterer, Herman, 301 E. 90th st.; H. Brand. 
$165. 

Fuseo, Francisco, 
$140. 

Grigles, M., 328 E. 78th st.; H. Brand. $100. 


105 Sullivan; H. Brand. 


Grumbach, Sam, 1789 lst ave.; H. Brand. 
$100. 
Greenspon, Moritz, 253 E. 120th st.; H. 


Brand. $80. 

Hirsch, Isaac, 
Brand. $245. 

Hoch, Edward, 84 Amsterdam ave.; Jos. Levy 
& Co. $240. 

Klein, Sam, 176 Clinton st.; H. Brand. $70. 

Kottler, Jacob, 17 Ludlow st.; H. Brand. $100. 

Kok, Lipe, 166 Allen st.; H. Brand. $75. 

Kolinsky, Blume, 22 Ridge st.; H. Brand. 
$125. 

Kohen, Max, 347 E. 10th st.; Jos. Levy & Co. 
$65. 

Libassi, Arcusi, 315 E. 28th st.; H. Brand. $50. 

Langsam, Aron, 807 E. 9th st.; H. Brand. 
(R) $75. 

Leonardi, Antonio, 262 Elizabeth; H. Brand. 
$250. 

Mamola, Francesco, 437 E. 
$50. 

Maltz, Moen, 642 9th st.; H. Brand. $50. 

Manta, Pulo, 234 E. 75th st.; H. Brand. $50. 

Moskowitz, Rebecca, 79 Chrystie; H. Brand. 
$85. 

Marino, Pietro, R., 730 2d 
$150. 

Mesnek, Louis, 521 EB. 145th st.; Jos. Levy & 
Co. $46. 

Ozsvath. Belab, 2374 2d ave.; H. Brand. $50. 

Poms, Sam, 120 Rockaway rd., Queens; H. 


898 Hunt’s Point ave.; H. 


12th; H. Brand. 


H. Brand. 


ave.; 


Brand. $55. 
Samuel, Eva, 1740 Madison ave.; H. Brand. 
$100. 


Toppler, William, 198 Brook ave.; H. Brand. 
$150. 

Wetstein, Simon, 638 E. 9th st.; 
$87. 

MANHATTAN BILLS OF SALE. 


H. Brand. 


Keedwell, A., 1456 St. Nicholas ave.; Leo 
Spandau. $1. 
Mintz. Solomon, 208 Delancey; A. Mintz. 
$250. 
Tarber, Abraham, 211 Division st.:; Joseph 
Schacter. $500. 
BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 
Bienbeck, Carl, 379 Broadway; H. Brand. 


$200. 5 
Botti, Michael & Dominick Verrone, Green- 
wood ave. and 3d st.: C. Pfleging. $248. 
Cecere, Louis, 6721 14th; Gustave Schur. $75. 
Cianchetti, Ernest, 3005 W. 3d; Jos. Rosen- 
berg. $50. 

Glasel, Joseph, 228 E. Ist st.; Levy Bros. $75. 

Jacobowitz, Nathan, 225 Driggs ave.: Julius 
Levy. $50. 

Klingenback, Mamie, 752 Coney Island ave.; 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger. $150. 

Leff, Benjamin, 943 Dumont ave.; Levy Bros. 
$75. 


Mistretta, Vincenzo, 8516 18th ave.; Jos. 
Rosenberg. $200. 

Poms, Sam, 120 Rockaway ave.; H. Brand. 
$55. 

Peluso, Antonio, 6316 New Utrecht ave.; 


Gustave Selner. $50. 

Richmond, Morris, 193 McKibben; Gust. Sel- 
ner. $90. 

Schwarz, Max, 183 Varet st.; Julius Levy. 
$100. 

Santoli, Michele, 621 Kent ave.; 
schild & Sulzberger. $138. 

Silberman, Bella. 6 Cook st.; Julius Levy. 
$180. 

Schlosser, John A., & Louis Neuppert, 144 
Ralph ave.; Levy Bros. $600. 


BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE. 


Pfitzer, Otto. Surf ave. and W. 28th st.; 
Oscar F. Carlson. Nom. 

Santoli, Michele. 620 Myrtle ave.; 
Klingenbeck. Nom. 

Rosalia, Frank, 9126 5th ave.; Vincenzo Mis- 
trella. $225. 


Schwarz- 


Mamie 








